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THE NEW DEAL, 


A MEASURE of such wide scope, such complicated 
details, and such problematical consequences, as that 
which, but for etiquette, would have been introduced into 
the House of Commons on Monday, with the names of Mr. 
GuapstovE and Sir Starrorp Nortucore on the back of it, 
can only be criticized fairly either at great length or in 
instalments. The faults of the new Redistribution Bill are 
obvious enough, and grave enough. That they are not 
faults in partisan eyes merely may be said to be proved by 
the fact that they are recognized by men of all shades of 
politics, though this same fact may reasonably be urged 
as showing that, whatever the. Bull is, it is not mere 
gerrymandering in a single interest. The increase in 
the total number of members is positively bad, and it 
is made worse by the consideration that it is con- 
fessedly due to the reluctance of statesmen to treat Ireland 
and Wales on their merits. The reduction of the repre- 
sentation of the City of London is glaringly unfair, for 
no Radical pretends that the nominal census of the City is 
the real census, and Mr. Giapstone’s elaborate deprecation 
of motive is rather fitted to awaken than to allay suspicion. 
At first sight, the important object of separating town and 
country constituencies seems to have been deliberately 
neglected, and the obvious expedient of grouping the smaller 
boroughs to have been wantonly exchanged for a complicated 
system of rural and urban arrondissements having no natural 
unity or inherited tradition. The last and the largest 
objection is that, vast as are the changes effected (they are 
really much vaster than the figures given in Mr. GLapsToNE’s 
speech would show ; for, owing to the subdivision of counties 
and boroughs and the alteration of boundaries, a very small 
proportion of constituencies is left totally unaffected), the 
new scheme is very far from obviating the charge of 
anomalous distribution, and so depriving the agitator 
of his ery. The constituency of sixteen thousand with 
its one member, and the constituency of ten times the 
number with only two; the under-represented boroughs of 
London and the over-represented counties of Wales; the 
sharp contrast of the dual vote in the undisturbed two- 
membered constituencies and the single vote in the great 
majority of boroughs and all the counties, present nearly, 
if not quite, as great anomalies as any of those which have 
served as successive pretexts for disturbing the representa- 
tive system of the country. Nor, it will be observed, is 
there any provision for future adjustment of the self- 
acting kind. If boroughs like Taunton drop below, or 
boroughs like Newcastle rise above, the sacred limits of 
15,000 and 165,000; if changes of industry deplete one 
county district and choke another, there will, even put- 
ting the present anomalies out of the question, be ground 
for the demand of a new Reform Bill, with its accompani- 
ments of mischievous agitation, neglect of the real political 
interests of the country, and opportunity for any statesman 
who may be in difficulties to manufacture a false popu- 


larity. 

All these things are bad and all these things are obvious. 
As compensation, we are invited to ize in the new 
device of large single-membered divisions, if not exactly the 
revelation of a political millennium, at any rate a substitute 
for all the devices dear to reforming doctrinaires and a 
short cut to all the benefits hoped for by sanguine inno- 
vators, The political uses of the single-member district in 


the mind of its advocates appear to be as various and 
excellent as those of Mr. Lewis Carroti’s Snark. It 
will represent minorities; it will facilitate the entrance 
into Parliament of local men of talent and patriotism ; it 
will keep up the distinction between town and country ; 
it will prevent education and property from being swamped ; 
it is at the same time a great democratic advance and a blow 
to Caucuses, at once a substitute for proportional representa- 
tion, and a concession to the most rigid simplicity and 
straightforwardness. On the other hand, the bitterest wails 
rise from the proposed victims of vivisection, and Man- 
chester, Leeds, and other large towns are alternately implor- 
ing exemption from the new blessing, and threatening revolt 
if they are not exempted. Mr. Courtney, whose resignation 
entitles him to respect, has urged his objections to the 
scheme in Parliament, but the debate which followed, 
though it may possibly lead to some concerted resist- 
ance, showed little but disagreement among the mal- 
contents. For our parts we decline altogether to pass 
judgment on the merits of this new Universal Medicine. 
We have not proved it; we take the liberty of looking on 
the state of things which it is supposed to be capable of 
bringing about as altogether a grand peut-étre. We shall go 
further, and venture to say that any one who speaks with 
confidence of its effects on the prospects of either party, on 
national politics, or on anything else, is merely guessing, 
and is entitled— should his guess come true—to little more 
than the credit due to a lacky conjecture. That the labours 
of the Boundary Commissioners will have to be very sharply 
looked after is at least clear; but, beyond this, time and 
time alone will show whether the new districts will return 
men of the type of Mr. Jesse CoL.inos or men of the type 
of the late Mr. Fawcetr; men like Mr. Warton or men 
like Mr. Antour Batrour. These things lie in the laps of 
the voters—laps multitudinous, deep, and to a great extent 
unexplored. 

It is, however, a curious and, to a certain extent, a con- 
solatory fact that the measure, in appearance departing most 
widely from the two principles which most competent poli- 
ticians were anxious’ that it should observe, in realit 
follows those principles very closely indeed. It has been 
noticed, though not generally, that the absence of any re- 
cognition of the principle of grouping in the Bill is toa 
large extent compensated by the pointed instructions to 
the Boundary Commissioners to get together in the same 
county divisions, and, if necessary, at some violence to 
strict topographical unity, as much urban population as 
possible. But it seems to have escaped notice almost 
entirely that the country districts themselves are little 
more than the doomed rural boroughs resuscitated under 
other names and in vastly greater numbers. Cricklade 
and Aylesbury, East Retford and New Shoreham, die; 
but, to use M. Renan’s favourite evangelical metaphor, 
they lose their life to save it. For the difference other than 
nominal between such a borough as Cricklade, with its 
household suffrage, its large rural area, its central town, and 
its population of fifty thousand odd on the on> side, and 
any one of the scores, almost hundreds, of new county dis- 
tricts with their household suffrage, their average population 
of a little over fifty thousand, their large rural area, and 
their centre in most, if not all, cases of a town or towns 
from which, if these towns have formerly been represented, 
it ig expressly suggested that they shall take their distin- 


+ guishing name—the difference, we say, other than nominal 
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between these two things would require a politician very 
clever at the distinguo to make out. Groups, therefore, and 
rural boroughs, though apparently disregarded by the Bill, 
in reality constitute its main feature, and, with the division 
of large boroughs into single-member districts, may be said 
to constitute its whole essence. This is, to say the least, 
odd ; and to persons infected with the peculiarly feeble weak- 
ness of saying “Just what I told you,” might give occasion 
for some amiable self-satisfaction. "We have, however, no 
intention of indulging in anything of the kind; nor does 
the Bill (except as putting an end toa dangerous agitation 
without infringing the constitutional rights of any estate of 
the realm) inspire us with any particular pleasure. It is, 
in effect, a far greater leap in the dark than anything 
that has been hitherto attempted in England. To at- 
tempt to judge it by totting up the numbers of seats 
extinguished, and setting those held by Liberals on one 
side and those held by Tories on the other, seems, it 
must be confessed, a remarkably childish proceeding. It 
can only be supposed that it has been resorted to in 
the consciousness that criteria in any way trustworthy 
are not to be had. The Tory seats in question have 
been held before by Liberals, and the Liberal seats by 
Tories, and there is hardly any possibility of saying that 
what has been may not Le. So far, at least, Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
apology for depriving the City of London of its fair share is 
justitied, though no further. It is, perhaps, amusing for a 
moment to speculate on what would have been the fate of 
the Bill at the very recent period when individual politicians 
retained some independence, and when parties had a suf- 
ficient number of chiefs capable of leading not to be at the 
mercy of one or two statesmen on each side. The Liberal 
members who are discontented for different reasons, with the 
unofficial Conservatives, and the Irish party acting in its 
frondeur character, would in all probability have united to 
turn out the Government. But we, it seems, have fallen on 
the days of big battalions and regular discipline, and a 
successful guerre de partisans of the kind has become as 
unlikely in politics as in war. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S CONSTITUTIONAL THEORIES, 


RINCE BISMARCK’S late speeches in the German 
Reichstag are not so important as the vote for the pay- 
ment of members ; but they are much more amusing. For 
the present, and perhaps for three or four future Sessions, 
Parliamentary services will be rendered gratuitously, unless 
the constituents of any member, think fit to subscribe for 
the maintenance and remuneration of their representative. 
When Prince Bismarck’s insuperable opposition is removed, 
the system which, notwithstanding his protest, has been 
approved by a majority of two to one will certainly be esta- 
blished. The author not only of the Constitution but of the 
Empire naturally thinks that he is the most competent 
interpreter of his own language and the best judge of 
the interests of the political community which he has 
brought into existence. Prince Bismarck rightly holds that 
there is an essential difference between an Assembly of 
delegates living on salaries and a body of legislators whose 
social position is guaranteed by the possession of a private 
competence, His skin-deep Socialism by no means includes 
the proposition that one man is as good as another, or that 
the security of order and property should be entrusted to 
the discretion of a promiscuous multitude. The majority of 
the Diet is not the less likely to have been in earnest because 
the members had a strong personal interest in relieving 
themselves at the expense of the Imperial Treasury. The 
most zealous promoters of the measure were the real Social- 
ists, who are probably for the most part needy adventurers ; 
but comparatively few members of the Diet would be 
indifferent to the receipt of a few hundreds a year. 

The members of the Diet were irritated, not only by the 
Cuancettor’s refusal to grant their demand, but by the 
recent suppression or curtailment of the only pecuniary 
advantage which they have hitherto enjoyed. According to 
Prince Bismarce, they have in many cases abused his libe- 
rality by travelling all over Germany with their free railway 
es instead of confining themselves to the shortest road 

ween their respective homes and Berlin. Some of them 
have, as he asserts, travelled in this way thousands of miles 
at the expense of the Government on their own business or 
pleasure. There have been Ministers who would have shut 
their eyes to so modest and harmless a form of jobbery ; 


and, as other passages in his speech plainly show, Prince 


Bismarck is not disposed to complain of the preference of 
members for residence or travel elsewhere to the discharge 
of their legislative duties. On the contrary, he urges as one 
objection to granting them salaries that, if they could afford 
it, they would spend too much time in babbling and other- 
wise interrupting business at Berlin. As long as their 
services are gratuitous, most of them will have an induce- 
ment to stay at home, where they will be to some extent out 
of mischief. He only censures the alleged misuse of rail- 
way passes because it is a waste of public money, and also 
because it is, in his opinion, a scandal. CROMWELL was in 
the habit of administering grave rebukes to his Parliament, 
but he never publicly jested at their expense. Wa.ro.e, 
CHATHAM, or Pitt, would have been summarily removed 
from power if he had addressed the House of Commons in 
the tone which schoolmasters employ to delinquent boys or 
Prince Bismarck to the Imperial Diet. He perhaps thinks 
that he has condescended too far in giving any reason for 
his rejection of the vote for payment of members. He 
found an alternative argument in the surprising assertion 
that the measure is inconsistent with the Constitution. 


It is true that in almost all civilized countries, with the 
exception of England, there is a distinction between law 
and constitution. Limits have been deliberately imposed on 
the discretion of Parliaments, and even of all the branches 
of the Government. Thus the President and Congress can- 
not alter the American Constitution except by a tedious and 
elaborate process, which they have no power to modify. 
The French Legislature has lately, as far as words go, per- 
petuated the Republic in defiance of possible votes of the 
Assembly, the Senate, or the whole population voting by 
plébiscite. It would be rash to contradict Prince Bismarck ; 
but, if the non-payment of members is a fundamental and 
immutable part of the Constitution, the Empire must be 
strangely wanting in elasticity. If such a measure were by 
general consent deemed advisable, it would not be worth 
while to disturb the foundations of the Constitution for a 
change which, however serious, is not revolutionary or or- 
ganic. There is no doubt that the payment of the members 
of a Legislature is a democratic practice, and that a states- 
man may have strong reasons for objecting to any 
innovation of the kind; but Prince Bismarck might have 
confined himself to the denunciation of impertinent babblers 
instead of appealing to the supposed provisions of the Con- 
stitution. As he is himself the guardian of the sacred pre- 
cincts, the Diet can have no hope of escaping from the veto 
which he announces that he will interpose in the name of 
the Crown. It will be useless to contend that the free 
railway passes which were until lately issued must have 
violated the Constitution almost as grossly as the payment 
of salaries to members. Prince Bismarck is himselt ex- 
clusively or principally responsible for one main cause of 
probable collisions between the Diet and the Crown. It 
was by him that both in the North German Federation and 
afterwards the Empire the vicious system of universal 
suffrage was established. For the Prussian Landtag, 
which was, and still is, returned by secondary election, he 
had long entertained profound contempt. It almost seemed 
that he gave the vote to the whole population of Germany 
for the purpose of intimating that nothing could be worse 
than the result of a limited franchise in the kingdom of 
Prussia. 

Kings and absolute Ministers have no need to convince 
or persuade, That they so wish and order is a sufficient 
exercise of their supreme volition; but Prince Bismarck, 
combining great intellectual acuteness with a strong sense of 
humour, is apparently unable to resist the temptation of ex- 
temporizing principles and theories for the instruction of 
his baffled opponents. They are not to receive salaries or 
even railway tickets; and they must submit to learn 
that they live under a Monarchy as defined by their 
peremptory preceptor. Before his triumph at Sadowa 
he frequently informed the hostile majority in the Land- 

that they must not consider themselves as on a 
level with the English House of Commons. Few of them 
were men of birth or fortune, and they had none of the 
political traditions of the typical and original Parliament. 
Few politicians understood so well how much the success 
of representative institutions in this country had resulted 
from the aristocratic element in the Constitution. The 
time is perhaps approaching when the House of Commons 
will resemble, not the sovereign assembly of the last gene- 
ration, but rather a Continental or Colonial Legislature. 
Already the great majority of Irish Nationalist members 
receive pay for their attendance in Parliament, and they 
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are probably lower in social rank than any existing 
legislators. There is even reason to fear that in his 
late remarks Prince Bismarck was mistaken, at least in 
the epithet, when he described England as an aristocratic 
Republic. 
scribe the English Constitution as a Venetian oligarchy 
which had supplanted the legitimate authority of Botine- 
BROKE’ Patriot King. The license which is granted to 
a political essayist who uses fiction as a vehicle for his 

oxes cannot be withheld from a great statesman if he 
thinks fit to use words with a meaning of his own. Accord- 
ing to Prince Bismarck the classification of States which 
has been used in all times and places is to be rejected as 
inaccurate. The English monarchy is not a monarchy 
because the King or Queen has no longer in practice a veto 
on legislation. No previous theorist had discovered that 
the Monarchy was suddenly transformed into a Republic 
when the veto was last exercised in the middle of the reign 
of WuuamM ITI, The illustration which Prince Bismarck 
derives from the Polish Republic might have been more ap- 
propriately used to support the oppositeconclusion. It was 
mainly because there was no hereditary dynasty that Poland 
was called a Republic. 

“ That,” says Prince Bismarck, speaking of Prussia, “ is 
“what I call a monarchical Constitution, for the King is 
“completely free in the executive power, and cannot be 
“ forced to sign laws which he considers pernicious ; but, 
** when he can be forced by a Parliamentary majority, then 
“the Constitution is Republican whether a President is 
“‘ elected or not.” It follows that the citizens of the United 
States live under a Monarchy, not, perhaps, because the 
President has a constitutional veto on legislation, but on 
account of the inability of Congress to force him to change 
his Ministers. The whole argument is but a play upon 
words ; but for its immediate purpose it is as cogent as the 
age reasoning of other masters of many legions. 

hether England is or is not a Republic, the members of 
the Reichstag will not get their money allowances. It 
matters nothing whether they can prove that the English 
monarch isa monarch and not a president. The remon- 
strances of Martin and Jack against the dogmatic assertions 
of Lord Prerer were plausible, and indeed convincing ; but 
his affirmatory oaths and his contingent comminations 
effectually silenced their objections. The Lord Perrer of 
Berlin is not less master of the situation. Perhaps a few 
sensitive English subjects may resent the liberties which 
Prince Bismarck for his own purposes took with their 
cherished traditions; but any person or any State may be 
content with the harmless experience of being used to point 
2 moral or adorn a tale. It is not by any definition or 
sarcasm of Prince Bismarck that the ancient monarchy of 
England is endangered. The Franchise Bill, the Redis- 
tribution Bill, and the inevitable consequences of both 
measures, will effectually deter future critics and theorists 
from praising or blaming the Constitution as that of an 
aristocratic Republic. 3 


THE NAVY. 


——_ night’s proceedings in both Houses were 
valuable and instructive as illustrations of our Parlia- 
mentary methods of dealing with the fighting services. 
To the official mind the navy and army are simply two 
horseleeches for ever clamouring for more money. On 
Tuesday night Lord Norruprook and Sir Tnomas Brassey 
devoted themselves to showing why the:naval sucker should 


Mr. affected in his novels to 


be allowed only a little more of its favourite provend. There 
were differences, and very curious ones some of them, 
between the two speeches in matters: of detail, but in the 
main they were worthy of officials who live in harmony. 
Lord Nortuprook took the office, as the language of the 
Ring has it, which he gave himself .at the Guildhall dinner. 
With a really admirable audacity, he repeated his memor- 
able joke, and expressed his satisfaction at finding the 
country prepared to support the Admiralty in its policy of 
increasing the navy. Sir Tuomas Baassky wandered more 
among statistics ; but, on the whole, they were well agreed. 
Both devoted nearly the whole of their addresses, and all 
the arguments they thought fit to produce, to proving that 
the navy could safely dispense with the money they were 
about to demand for it. If the words of the First Lord 
and his subordinate were not meant to be a mere rigmarole, 
the naval defences of the country are in a fairly satisfactory 
state. The Admiralty, on their showing, has been doing } 


everything needful, and we can get along very well as we 


j are. More ships are being built, and they are better ships, 


and they are being constructed very quickly. We are ahead 
of all the world, and particularly of France. Criticism 
of the Admiralty is declamatory rubbish, and it is use- 
less to go into details “because,” said Lord Norrusroox, 
“the moment we come to make any comments, we are 
“ apt to land ourselves in a quagmire of discussion in this 
“ House.” Things being in this happy state, and debate 
being so useless and unpleasant, it would seem to follow 
that we should regain our confidence, and turn to more 
fruitful subjects. Sir Tuomas Brasszy in the Commons 
said ditto to Lord Norruprook in the Lords, and yet, 
strange to say, the noble Lord and the right honourable 
gentleman both ended by saying that five millions and a 
half, or thereabouts, must be spent during the next few 
years over and above the ordinary votes. This is a curious 
conclusion to such speeches—to anybody who has not made 
some study of Parliamentary eloquence. Apart, however, 
from the questions whether the money is sufficient, and is 
to be spent quickly enough, there is something satisfactory 
in this inconsequent Ministerial action. In the future when 
Ministers come forward, and tell us that all is for the best 
in the navy and army, it will be pleasant to remind them 
that Lord Norruproox and Sir Tuomas Brassey said as 
much in the ever-memorable year 1884, and then immediately 
advanced conclusive proof that they had been saying the 
thing which was not. 


For, after all, Ministers obviously do not think that the 
navy is strong enough. They think it so little that they 
have come forward and propose to increase naval expen- 
diture by something over a million a year for the five years 
dating from next March. This,as more than one of the 
Opposition speakers acknowledged, is good as far as it goes. 
It would have been a wholesome thing if some one on the 
Conservative side had taken the opportunity to confess that, 
from the purely Parliamentary point of view, the present 
Admiralty Board is not without excuse if it has delayed for 
long to yield to pressure from outside. No First Lord can 
be expected to forget the sad fate which overtook poor Mr. 
Warp Hunt when he acted as an ideal head of the Admi- 
ralty should, and tried to take the initiative in strengthen- 
ing the navy. He was run down by the Liberal Opposition 
and left in the lurch by his own side. With that terrible 
example of what befalls Ministers troubled with excess of 
zeal before him, Lord Nortuprook may be pardoned for 
waiting to ask for money till he had an undoubted warrant 
in the state of public opinion. But while these recent 
memories may well suggest to speakers in the House that 
there is wisdom and taste in criticizing the manage- 
ment of the navy by the other side with moderation, they 
afford no reason why the country should be satisfied with 
the measure so tardily promised by the Ministry. The 
additions to be made to the navy are only good in so far as 
they are a beginning. If one-half of what has been said by 
experts is to be trusted, much ‘more must be done, and it 
must be done quickly. According to the Ministerial plan, 
a sum of rather over 3,000,000/. is to be spent during the 
next five years in constructing, over and above the or- 
dinary work of the dockyards, forty-eight vessels of various 
kinds. One is to be a first-class ironclad, two are to 
be rams, five are to be partially armoured cruisers, ten 
are to be large gun-vessels, and thirty are to be torpedo- 
boats. During the same or perhaps a shorter period 
1,600,000/, is to be spent on providing the much-needed 
new ordnance, and 975,871/. on fortifying our coaling 
stations. There are two things to be considered in dis- 
cussing this scheme. It must first be decided whether 
the additions to be made to the navy are sufficient in 
amount, and then whether they are to be made soon enough. 
How far the promised forty-eight vessels will add tu the 
total strength of the navy must depend on the speed with 
which the ordinary work of the dockyards is pushed for- 
ward, If the ships now in course of construction are 
quickly finished, and new vessels are begun at once, the 
naval forces of the country may be very materially 
strengthened within a reasonable time. If, however, the 
building of the forty-eight vessels now promised is made an 
excuse for continuing to dawdle over the construction of 
those on hand, very little will have been gained. On this 
point the Ministerial assurances are highly unsatisfactory. 
That the ships now in progress are to be pushed forward 
with economical rapidity is the utmost that the Admiralty 
will promise. We have a melancholy experience of what 
is meant by economical rapidity. 1t is commonly found 
to mean keeping an ironclad on hand for eight years, 
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and finally spending more money than would have been 
needed to finish her in half the time. A civilian con- 
tractor knows by experience that it is cheaper to em- 
ploy a hundred men for one day than one man for a 

undred days. This method has the particular advan- 
tage that the work gets done and can be turned to 
account. A Government office looks at the thing from 
another point of view. Its aim is less to get the work done 
than to keep down the cost of doing it. If the Admiralty 
is going to carry on the building of the vessels in hand in 
that spirit, we may expect to see some of them still not 
ready for sea in 1890. Sir Tuomas Brassey, who differs on 
that point considerably from Lord Nortusrook, holds that 
an ironclad can be finished in less than four years, and 
shows chapter and verse for his opinion. If he is right, 
most, at least, of the ironclads now building may be 
launched before the end of 1886 and others begun. The 
unarmoured or partially-armoured ships may be ready 
sooner, and may also make way for successors on the 
stocks. At such a rate of construction the addition of 
forty-eight vessels promised by the Admiralty would be a 
real increase of strength. 

It is, however, very unlikely that the Admiralty will go 
so roundly to work. There is, on the contrary, every pro- 
bability that there will be no material increase in the ordi- 

rate of construction. With this p before us, 
Lord Nortnsroor’s scheme has all the air of a half-hearted 
concession to public opinion. If the case against the Admi- 
ralty is so strong as to compel a change of policy, it is 
strong enough to call for much more. One ironclad, two 
rams, and a handful of cruisers, to be finished within five 
years, is assuredly very little if, as the Admiralty itself now 
confesses, the navy is dangerously weak. The Ministerial 
plan must, therefore, be taken to be, not a sketch of what 
is or ought to be done, but as an official confession that the 
system of administration has up to the present been radi- 
cally bad. It has now been put on record that, in spite of 
profuse assertions to the contrary, the Admiralty has 
allowed the navy to fall into a perilous state of weakness. 
The natural deduction would seem to be that there must 
be a radical change of system. There must be an end 
of the economy which consists in not doing work, and 
to the Ministerial habit of trying to keep the navy at 
the lowest level of strength which can, by the help of 
sophistry, be made to appear sufficient. When the ground 
has been well cleared in this way it will be time to discuss 
some plan for putting the fleet on a satisfactory footing. 


EGYPT. 


We. comment elsewhere on the most striking, if not 
the most important, item of the Egyptian news of 
the week. General Lord Worsetey of Cairo’s sporting 
offer of a hundred-pound note as prize for a go-as-you-please 
competition between Her MaJesty’s battalions on the Nile 
is too original and noteworthy a performance to be discussed 
in common with mere politics. It so happens, too, that the 
mere politics are of quite sufficient interest and moment to 
deserve comment by themselves ; and the deliberation with 
which the military operations are proceeding gives fair pro- 
wise that there will be abundant opportunity to discuss them. 
There is, indeed, good hope that the expedition will at some 
time or other reach General Gorpon if something unlucky 
does not happen first, and there is a further probability of its 
returning with its object, if by any means General Gorpon 
can be induced to return re infecta. These are cheering 
hopes and considerable provisos, and Lord WotseLey may 
be left for the present, in the midst of them, to the appa- 
rently congenial task of composing proclamations after 
the fashion of French generals, and devising competitions 
after the fashion of the Royal Aquarium, Westminster. 

At Cairo the tian Government has practically 
(though the matter is not formally finished) experienced an 
awkward rebuff in the suit against those responsible for the 
non-payment of balances into the Sinking Fund. In London 
the English Government has once more escaped, evaded, or 
— (we have no desire to use uncomplimentary words, 

ut it is very difficult to find a complimentary one) dis- 
cussion of its Egyptian policy, on the plea that financial 
proposals have been laid before the Powers, and are under 
their consideration. What the result of that considera- 
tion is likely to be is naturally a subject of anxious specu- 
lation. Ot these three topics the first requires the least 
discussion, It has been pointed out already that when the 


Egyptian Government was advised to suspend the Sink- 
ing Fund, the probability of an appeal to the anomalous 
Courts now existing in Egypt, and of an adverse decision, 
must have been present to the minds of advised and advisers 
alike. It was also argued that it was unfair to suppose 
Mr. GiapstovE and his colleagues capable of entering on a 
very decided and, regarded in some lights, a very question- 
able course of policy, without having made up their minds 
to take the consequences of their first step. Of this argument 
the Government had some months ago the full benefit here ; 
they have now to show that they deserved it. lf the 
Egyptian Ministry is not prepared either to disregard the 
unfavourable decision of the tribunal, or to meet the re- 
quirements of the situation in some other way, then the 
suspension of the Sinking Fund will be retrospectively 
proved to have been a rash and unjustifiable act. In 
itself, however, the decision of the Egyptian courts, what- 
ever it be, is a matter of very small importance. It will be 
used, no doubt, by the French party as an engine against 
England. But it will be an engine of very little power if 
the English Government does its duty and avails itself of 
advantages hitherto lamentably misused, but still in its 
possession, 


The nature of the scheme which either succeeded or 
replaced or grew out of Lord Nortuproox’s scheme (to 
adopt whichever phrase may be most grateful to a respect- 
able and unfortunate administrator whose temper seems to 
have been somewhat tried by recent events) is a matter of 
much greater interest, and it is impossible not to regret that 
Parliament should be allowed once more to separate with- 
out expressing an opinion upon it, without even knowing, 
except by popular report, in what it consists. The most satis- 
factory feature of the situation is that the attitude of Par- 
liament in the summer, though it did not express itself in 
any formal censure of the Anglo-French agreement, is 
generally allowed to have had the effect of rendering Mr. 
GtapstoneE and his colleagues much less liberal at the ex- 
pense of the country than they were prepared to be a few 
months ago. The comments of French newspapers on the 
scheme are of course partial, and they are fuunded on know- 
ledge even less full and trustworthy than the knowledge 
possessed by some English critics. But there is no reason 
to quarrel generally with the description of the scheme as 
one tending to oust all foreign influence from Egypt 
except English influence. That at least is what the 
scheme ought to be; and the best justification of it 
is that Frenchmen themselves evidently believe that no- 
thing but a similar scheme, with France substituted for 
England, would be satisfactory. To speak as one French 
writer has spoken of “the international land of Egypt” 
is to utter an impudent falsification of history, But 
it cannot be denied that for some years, and especially 
during the last two years, attempts have been made to 
internationalize the Government of the country—attempts 
as signally unsuccessful in result as they were unreasonable 
in design. It is so perfectly evident that this state of 
things cannot go on, that the English Government has, 
despite its furmer blunders, still an almost irresistible case. 
Its scheme, whatever it is, can be put, and ought to be put, 
as a scheme to take or to leave—an alternative which the 
Powers may accept if they wish the pecuniary interests of 
their subjects to be guaranteed, which they may reject if 
they choose to let those pecuniary interests take their 
chance. It would be perfectly possible, and a strong 
English Government would have no difficulty in doing 
it, to maintain good government in Egypt and see to 
the observance of all strictly international obligations 
on the Egyptian part, while allowing the bondholders 
to fare as they could. The so-called Law of Liquida- 
tion is no law at all, for it is entirely destitute of sanction, 
and it is pretty certain that no Power, not even France, 
would take the responsibilities which would attach to 
any attempt at enforcing it. If, therefore, the Continental 
Powers persist in the impracticable policy which they seemed 
to have adopted at the London Conference, it will be a case 
for the English Government to make the happiness of the 
Egyptian people by itself. That that happiness has been 
shamefully postponed to the satisfaction, or attempted satis- 
faction, of Mr. GLapstone’s prejudices against extending 
English influence and to the crotchets of the extreme 
Radical party there is unfortunately no doubt. All in- 
telligence from Egypt agrees that Lord GranviLie’s rose- 
coloured view of the progress of Egyptian reform has 
absolutely no justification on the spot; that most, if not 
all, the innovations of the last two years have either failed 
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of their effect, or have been abandoned, or have been left in a 
half-and-half condition. Very much of the blame of this 
intolerable state of things is directly due to the English 
Ministry; but much is fairly chargeable on the advantage 
which foreign Powers, and especially France, have taken of 
the English Ministry’s vacillation and irresolution by post- 
poning and demurring to a settlement of the financial 
affairs of the country. It is time that this should come to 
an end. As a question of accomplished fact, no country 
can undertake the financial and political liquidation of 
Egyptian affairs except the country whose troops now 
occupy Egypt. As a matter of probability, it is extremely 
doubtful whether France would take the burden on her 
shoulders, even if she had the chance, and certain that no 
other Power could or would do so. This is the strength of 
the English position, and it would seem that it is at last 
recognized by officialdom at home and abroad. The English 
Government has the plainest right to demand that its offers 
—now admittedly advantageous and, to a certain extent, 
self-sacrificing offers—shall be accepted without any more 
delay or chicane; and that the foreign bondholders, who 
are partly a stalking-horse for certain very well-known aims, 
shall cease to be used in that capacity. If this is still re- 
fused (and in the very doubtful situation of France with 
regard to China refusal is not probable), the course is clear, 
provided that the persons concerned can at last make up 
their minds to adopt it. 


RAILWAYS AND ROW. 


— vast majority of the British public is, ey 
for the minority, not sensitive to noises. Now Mr. 
Courtney has resigned, now that minorities are to be less 
represented than ever, we presume the majority will pay 
even less attention than before to the cry of the suffering 
remnant. That cry is uttered plaintively in letters to the 
newspapers, which the Standard, especially, is kind enough 
to print, at the moment when other journals are a mere 
wilderness of deeply uninteresting politics. The sufferers, 
in the matter of noise, somewhat injudiciously represent 
themselves as “ brain-workers,” “ invalids,” and “ nervously 
“ sensitive people.” This is not the way (if, indeed, there 
be any way) to win general sympathy. What does the 
matutinal sweep, the nocturnal reveller, the policeman, 
the engine-driver, the builder care for brain-workers? 
All these obstreperously noisy people are well aware 


that, as against the fidgetty brain-worker, society is with | 


them. Mr. CartyLe used pettishly to complain that 
he had that within him which was worth a wilderness 
of cocks at half-a-crown apiece. The law, and Mr. 
Cak.y.z’s neighbours, took an opposite view, and the sage, 
in a rare moment of humility, admitted that probably there 
was a reason for the existence of cocks as well as of himself. 
We can hardly expect the world to be more anxious con- 
cerning the wrongs of “ nervously sensitive people.” Ptato 
set the example of wishing to assist nervously sensitive 
le to die out, and the world would willingly let them 
The majority, as we said, does not heed noise. Does 
noise disturb the large and respectable class of domestic 
servants? Every one knows that they can sleep through 
earthquakes. About twice a week some man in each street 
of London comes home late, and unprovided with his latch- 
key. He then, say at two in the morning, commences the 
siege of his own castle. Whack, whack, goes the knocker, 
like the axe of the Black Knight on the portals of Front pg 
Bevur. Whack, whack, he goes, making an iron din, and 
accompanying himself on the door-bell. Presently every 
householder in the street is awake, and the Recording 
Angel has a great deal of untimely work to do in setting 
down words of bale. But are the servants in the be- 
lated man’s house ever aroused? No; he is either obliged 
to go elsewhere and protract his revels, or perhaps his wife 
condescends to open the door. “‘ What do yeu mean by 
“coming here so late?” said the indignant lady to her 
festive lord. “ My dear, all the other places had shut up,” 
answered the strayed reveller. Too often, if he has for- 
gotten his latechkey, such an one finds his own house shut 
up, and all the district learn in that wild hour how sound 
the servants sleep. They may be taken as fair examples of 
the majority—the majority who know not nerves, and who 
all their lives long give their brains a rest. Can “ brain- 
“ workers” a) to such a majority with any hope of 
majority y hope of 
Some correspondents of the Standard offer to “ subscribe 


“ to any fund that may be raised for the purpose of testing 
“in the courts of law the right of a Railway Company to 
“ create the odious nuisance of” nocturnal whistles. If all 
the fiends from heaven that fell, had pealed the banner-cry 
of hell, we believe it would be soothing and melodious 
compared to the whistling habitually indulged in (even on 
Sundays) by railway-engines. Now at Crewe, for example, 
or York, where people only pass the night accidentally, this 
uproar, though most tolerable, is to be endured. Probably 
there are few brain-workers at Crewe. The sufferings of the 
provincial population, at any rate, do not occupy us at pre- 
sent. Weare thinking rather of that vast crowd of “ brain- 
“workers” —artists, journalists, doctors, authors, and the rest 
—who dwell around Addison Road and about Kensington— 
in fact, near most of the Metropolitan Railway stations. Their 
whole night is tortured by every description of fiendish hub- 
bub. You have now the wild, passionate snort of the engine ; 
now & long-drawn wail floats away; now the engine is 
swearing and cursing ; now it is sobbing and praying 5 now 
it expresses impatience, now despair, now relief and hilarity, 
now despondency, now gaiety of soul, All these dramatic 
emotions, all the tragedy of an engine’s soul-experience, are 
uttered in accents compared to which the most rugged of 
modern poets is tuneful, The hysterical clamour is borne 
left and right, and first wakens the sleeper, next keeps him 
awake, wondering “ what next,” and reduces him to a mere 
wreck in the morning. If the public complain that leading 
articles are dull, our poetry falling off, and our drama 
drivelling into Cockney ribaldry, and if the public asks the 
cause, let the answer be—railway whistles! We are aware 
that the public is made for railways, not railways for the 
public. e are shocked by the audacity of correspondents 
who wish to try in the courts of law whether a railway has 
a right to create a nuisance. Why, if directors and gay 
engine-drivers chose to pump boiling water into all the bed- 
rooms within reach, instead of merely making superfluous 
and diabolical and mischievous noises, we ought to bear it 
with resignation. Directors are throned above us, lords of 
the visible world, lords of the senses five. It is theirs to cut 
up commons, to spoil lake-shores, to make nature black and 
not comely, and to murder sleep. 


This being so, there is a Titanic impiety in the conduct of 
“ Russet. Roap,” who writes in a sceptical, rationalizing 
spirit to the Standard. He seems to think that the conduct 
of railways is to be tried by our petty and fluctuating 
standards of right and wrong, of useful and mischievous. 
Most men are content to know that engines whistle without 
asking why they whistle. We rest in the belief that the 
driver, or the stoker, or some one, thus lets off his playful 
spirits, and lightens his hours of toil. Why should a few 
brain-workers interfere with the rare diversions of the 
poor? “ Russet, Roap,” however, avers that whistles are 
an economical but nefarious substitute for proper signalling 
arrangements. “It is almost beyond belief that an im- 
“ portant station like this, with some five hundred trains 
“ passing through it daily, has no telegraphic communica- 
“tion for signalling purposes with the signalling-boxes 
“ stationed a quarter of a mile apart at the north and 
“ south ends of it, but that the signalling has to be done by 
“the number of whistles given by the train waiting to 
“start; for example, the London and South-Western 
“ trains give no less than four piercing shrieks, But such 
“ is the fact.” Thus writes “ Russert Roap” in his anger 
and haste. He does not seem to remember that it is 
cheaper to disturb a whole district, and to make the life of 
the dwellers therein miserable, than to employ the resources 
of science, Now, the whole principle of corporations like 
railway Companies is to economize out of the weakness and 
misery of the public. Never mind how odious existence is 
made, how the eyes, the nose, and the ears are tortured, 
how vegetation is destroyed, and rivers polluted and 
poisoned, if you can save a little money by making 
the world your washpot. This is the motto of rail- 
ways and of manufacturers. They have been encouraged 
by the long indifference of the public. What is every- 
body’s business—namely, to stop this grasping tyranny— 
is nobody’s business, It is not a political question. Mr. 
CuamBerLarn’s friends applaud him as the foe of those 
“ monopolists,” the landed classes. Now, of all —— 
of all people who destroy everything that makes human 
the common life of men, manufacturers, traders, and railway. 
Companies are the most cynical and reckless. They poison 
the air and the rivers, they strip the leaves from the trees, 
they blacken the skies, they scar the hills, they fill the lakes 
with the deadly refuse of lead-mines, and then they have 
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the amazing impudence to pose as philanthropists and 
enemies of monopoly. But these considerations draw us 
towards the wider question, how long the public will suffer 
itself to be strangled and dispossessed of the common in- 
heritance of Englishmen by trading Libeials. Railways are 
an evil sufficient for the day. Occasionally, as “An Old 
« Bachelor” writes to the Standard, the most excruciating 
yells are produced by the engine-driver as a mere amorous 
signal to his beloved, the housemaid of a neighbour. The 
urban maid speeds through the shade her stoker’s suit to 
hear, to slavey sly in attic high pipes tuneful engineer. 
telegraphs to Venus.” When the maiden is 
discharged, the whistle ceases for a season, till “a new 
“ actress is cast for the part.” 
_ There may be, if not much hope, at any rate an outlet 
for suffering, in the formation of a Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Needless Noise. The Society may try a fall with 
railways, may diminish the matutinal atrocities of sweeps 
(who in Bulgaria would probably not be tolerated), and 
may urge policemen on to deal with screeching scoundrels 
at night. Many streets are promenaded from the 
time the public-houses close by howling, obscene, and 
blaspheming blackguards, They go in bands, six of them 
singing four different tunes. They stagger and stop, swear- 
ing and yelling; scraps of conversation, chiefly consisting of 
an adjective and a substantive, are wafted into every room 
within earshot. All this the police might readily stop ; but 
they are on the side of the enemy. A kind of Vigilance 
Society may diminish these pests; but railways, like the 
bat in Happy Thoughts, are “ awkward things to tackle.” 
Railways are not, perhaps, responsible for the sanity of 
their signalmen. Any man may go mad without warning, 
and perhaps ARMITAGE, a signalman at Crowther’s siding, 
had given no warning of his mental condition. On Monday 
morning, at all events, he suddenly set all the signals at 
“ danger,” locked his cabin, put the key in his pocket, and 
strolled out. “ Slacken the steam,” he cried to an engine- 
driver ;“ shut it off altogether ; it’s me that’s talking to 
“ you,” 


When his command had been obeyed, ARMITAGE — 


wandered off into final causes and a theory of the Fall. | 


“ It’s sin that brought me here,” he said ; adding, “ I shall 
“cause such a stagnation at Mirfield as never was known.” 
It is ys to learm that had Armitace signalled all 
trains forward indiscriminately no harm would have re- 
sulted. ArmrracE thus chose his occasion opportunely, but 
if he must let off the steam about sin and theological 
conundrums generally, it would be better for him to write 
letters to the Spectator than to cause stagnation at Mirfield. 


MR. GIFFEN AND LORD DUNRAVEN, 


erie controversy on Protection under its newfangled 
name of Fajr-trade has among some of the disputants 
resolved itself into the wholly ditferent question whether 
trade is at’ the present time extraordinarily depressed. The 
only connexion between the two inquiries is furnished by 
the statement or assumption that distress would be relieved 
by an attempt to establish Reciprocity. The distress un- 
doubtedly exists, though there may be differences of opinion 
as to its magnitude and permanence. Mr. Girren and other 
supporters of Free-trade undertake a task which seems gra- 
tuitous when they show that the complaints of farmers and 
manufacturers are exaggerated. According to their belief, 
any evils which may exist are unavoida)ie, and the mischief 
would only be aggravated by arbitrary interference with the 
natural course of events. It is strange that Lord Dunraven’s 
ability and attainments should not secure him against such 
fallacies as the inference that, becayse a state of circum- 
stances is unsatisfactory, it must ‘be possible to apply a 
remedy. There are still incurable diseases; but the fact 
‘vaises uo presumption against the skill of physicians. They 
have not discovered a proper method of treatment; but it 
is not certain that any such prccess is to be found. It 
is to be rezretted that Sir Srarrorp Nortncore should in 


certainly sounder than their own. Purchasers of foreign 
commodities which compete with domestic products have in 
all cases consulted theiz own advantage; and the com- 
munity at large has no antagonistic interest. 

It is of course obvious that home producers might in 
mary instances profit by a preference or monopoly in- 
stituted in their. favcur; but, as the articles in which they 
deal are by the hypothesis dearer or worse than those of 
their rivals, they can only be relieved at the expense of 
their customers. If the system is, as in the United States 
and in some other countries, generally established, the 
monopolists share the losses which are inflicted on the 
whole body of consumers. Orators at Fair-trade meetings some- 
times appeal to the audience to determine whether there is any 
advantage in cheapness if they have no money to buy. The 
answer is that, if no money were forthcoming, there would 
be uo purchasers of the obnoxious foreign produce. Although 
the process cannot easily be traced in any single transaction, 
it is certain that cheapness, especially of necessaries, in some 
way encourages production. No economist supposes that 
the vast importations of American corn are paid for in 
money ; and even if such were the course of trade, the 
money must have been earned by domestic industry. The 
classes of producers which from time to time find themselves 
undersold suffer heavily from foreign competition ; but it is 
an unjust and wasteful enterprise to subsidize at the ex- 
pense of consumers any special industry. 


English Protectionists are less fortunate than the 
economical heretics of other countries, inasmuch as they 
find no support in popular prejudice. For this reason they 
have been compelled to assume the new title of Fair-traders, 
and to profess a policy which they cannot seriously con- 
template. Their leaders, with the exception of a few out- 
spoken advocates of a permanent duty on corn, persuade 
themselves that their object is to convince foreign countries 
of the inexpediency of existing tariffs. Although the enter- 
prise would certainly prove chimerical, it must be supposed 
that the claim of reciprocity is seriously preferred. The 
promoters of Fair-trade therefore propose that the protective 
duties which they now desire to establish shall be with- 
drawn in favour of any foreign State which may consent to 
make corresponding reductions. The result would be an 
elaborate system of differential duties, involving in some 
instances a breach of agree:nents securing participation in 
the advantages already granted to the most favoured nation. 
Another consequence would be that duties which were 
nominally provisional would not afford sufficient encourage- 
ment even to protected interests. A manufacturer who 
had expended his capital in reliance on a protective duty 
might at any moment be ruined by the abolition of his 
monopoly in consequence of foreign legislation. It is true 
that no such difficulty would occur in the maintenance, if it 
were otherwise possible, of protective duties on agricultural 
produce, English wheat can never seek a foreign market, 
and therefore it is exempt from the risk of exclusion 
by means of protective duties, If, indeed, those who share, 


_ the opinions of Mr. Lowrner and Mr. Cuap.in are content 


his letter v0 a conference of delegates have spoken of legis- | 
lative remedies for distress as possible, even though he sug- | 


gested that they should only be applied in the last resort. In 
matters of political economy there is 4 strong probability 
that it will be well to leave things alone. The whole in- 
ternal anil foreign trade of a country cons'sts of a multitude 
of private bargains on which the parties to each separate 
_ éontract ave exercised their best judgment. Statesmen 
or legislators who propose to correct and improve the 
fesults overrule a mass of judgments which are almost 


to open the ports to American corn as soon as the duties on 
English manufactures are repealed by Congress, they may 
consistently call themselves Fair-traders, though they offer 
to their rural constituents an illusory boon. 

It is, perhaps, a waste of time to argue against the re- 
enactment of the Corn-laws, because the balance of political 
forces renders impossible a measure which might be passed 
if the reasons against it were exclusively economical. The 
Freuch Government is about to attempt the relief of general 
depression by imposing a duty on foreign corn, and by con- 
sequently raising the price of provisions. No French poli- 
tician can believe that such a project tends to the public 
good ; but, having estimated the comparative voting power 
of the peasantry and of the rest of the community, the 
Ministers think that it may be profitable to purchase the 
suppcrt of agricultural producers at the expense of con- 
sumers. If at any future time the soil of England should 
be cut up into little freeholds, the same consequences may 
perhaps follow, and not till then. Democracy, as repre- 
sented by its courtiers and sycophants, looks not to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of voters, but to 
their probable judgment of their own interests, Some com- 
petert critics assert that the French peasant frecholders 
will be disappointed of the profits which were promised 
them in anticipation of the general election.. The small 
cultivators consume most of their own produce, so that 
they have little or nothing to fear from foreign competition. 
The Government will perhaps meet the objections of the 


- day is not desired. In the old Courts at Westminster, 
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urban population to duties on food by reminding traders 
that they are conquerors in Asia, and procuring by diplomatic 
methods in Africa new markets which will be secured 
against foreign competition. It is easier to make economic 
errors popular on the Continent than in England. — 

Mr. Girrey’s statistics and arguments on the extent of 
commercial depression are to be received with all respect ; 
but it will be difficult to convince those who suffer by the 
stagnation of trade that the extension of foreign industry is 
advantageous to domestic producers. It is, in fact, useless 
to discuss a question which tends to no practical result. 
Manufacturers and traders in all parts of the world have an 
inherent right to prosecute their respective industries to the 
best advantage; and whether they succeed or fail, their 
English competitors have neither the right nor the power to 
object. The delusion that every evil must have a remedy 
accounts for much erroneous theory and for some mistaken 
legislation. The demand for Reciprocity, or Fair-trade, 
on the ground that workmen and capitalists are not in 
flourishing circumstances, is but a single application of a 
widespread and dangerous error. Fair-traders are less 
numerous and less mischievous than the sentimental 
speculators who deliberately or unconsciously prepare 
the way for a communistic revolution, When writers 
and speakers of the highest intellectual rank attri- 
bute all social imperfections to defective institutions, 
they either themselves imagine or lead others to be- 
lieve that it would be possible to substitute for the actual 
world a millennial Utopia. Mr. Ruskin, notwithstanding 
his literary genius, is not to be regarded as a serious 
economist or politician; but he has followers among the 
young and the ignorant. Graver authorities have of late 
countenanced similar delusions. Notwithstanding the con- 
current testimony of reason and of experience, Mr. Froupg 
not only sneers at the sound doctrine of laissez faire, but 
announces that it has already been abandoned. Laissez 
faire means personal and economic freedom tempered only 
by the enforcement against every man of respect for the 
rights of others. The alternatives are despotism, protec- 
tion, prohibition, and all the abuses of uninstructed genera- 
tions which have been with difficulty and incompletely 
abolished. Mr. Frovpe has sufficiently proved his aversion 
to anarchy and spoliation ; yet his words would imply a 


belief that legislative wisdom could remove all poverty and 
discontent. Mr. Matrnew more openly preaches 
the dispossession of the middle class which he designates | 
as Philistine, and of the upper class which he denounces as | 
barbaric. The world as it is constituted is, according to 
Mr. Arnoxp, cracking and groaning and heaving in prepa- 
ration for some great social catastrophe. From the convulsion 
the mass of the people are to emerge enlightened, happy, 
and in the enjoyment of universal competence, though it is 
a grave mistake to suppose that universal robbery would 
put an end to the distress even of the appropriating class. 
Declamation of this kind prepared the way for the French 
Revolution ; and benevolent eloquence, tinged with resent- 
ment and prejudice, has a direct tendency to produce 
similar results. 


“ APPLAUSE IN COURT.” 


HIS is a favourite phrase of the reporter, who appar- 

ently thinks that applause might naturally be expected 
to come from the roof. It is also becoming a favourite 
practice with the public, or, at least, with that portion of it 
which frequents courts of justice. So far as this habit is 
concerned, British Tuemis receives rather mean applause. 
Who are the constant frequenters of our legal tribunals is a 
question open to doubt. In the opinion of some theorists, 
they are the husbands of ladies who keep lodging-houses, 
and their presence at. home during the waking hours of the 


where CruiksHank studied their physiognomy, they formed 
what is called a “feature,” and their own features were 
worth a passing glance. There they occasionally cheered 
Chief Justice Cocksurn, who repressed these flattering ebul- 
litions with obvious reluctance. Now the spectators at 
popular trials are put away into galleries, the floor being 
reserved for young barristers anxious to acquire pro- 
fessional learning by listening to sensational cases. These 
“ gods,” being further removed than their predecessors from 
the glare of the Judge’s eye, which convinced Master BaRDELL 
‘that he was about to be transported for life, give freer vent 


to the expression of their sentiments. They have been 
doing this a good deal lately, and perhaps it is time that | 


they should be stopped. Of course they gave three times 
three for Mrs. WeLpon when the second “ mad doctor” fell. - 
to her deadly aim. On this occasion Mr. Justice Denman. 
threatened to have somebody arrested ; but “‘no.result,”. 


'| we read, “ followed his lordship’s announcement.” “What. 


“ gave rise to no little surprise, nobody seemed. one penny, 
“ the worse.” “Do you see him in court?” asked Mr.. 
Justice Srareveicn of Sam Wetter, referring to, 
Wetter senior. “No, my Lord,” replied Sam, staring: 
straight at the ceiling, “Ido not.” “If you had,” said . 
the ‘little judge, “I would have committed him.” Mr. 
Justice Burr, on the other hand, appears not to dislike a 
little mild uproar. He “ does not mind laughter,” even’ 
in the Divorce Court, or, to speak by the card, the Probate,’ 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the High Court of 
Justice (Divorce). “ It is true,” he remarked, ‘‘ that we are 
“in a court of justice. But we are not in church.” Asa 
refreshing variation on the everlasting formula, “ This is 
“ not a theatre” (as if it were the least like one), Mr- 
Justice Burr's dictum may be welcomed. But perhaps, 
after all, decorum has it proper value in its proper place. 
Even the most lively member of the judicial Bench 
might recollect that a case is serious to the parties concerned 
in it. There are times when a man is more ready to take a 
joke than when his liberty is imperilled, or his reputation 
is at stake, or even when his worldly goods are threatened 
with diminution, Independently of the plaintiff and de- 
fendant, of the prisoner or prisoners, and those connected 
with them, there is public decency to be considered. The 
other day a policeman’s cross-examination by counsel for the 
defence in a case of murder elicited marks of popular dis- . 
approval. This, it is true, was only before magistrates 
at Petty Sessions. On the examination of Joun Lee for 
the murder of Miss Krys— a man was discovered to be 
sketching the prisoner. Lee not unnaturally. protested ; 
but the Chairman, with more than judicial impartiality, 
declined to interfere. “Gatzio cared for none of these 
things.” To take an accused person’s portrait or to applaud 
a verdict for the plaintiff, damages five hundred pounds, 
is, no doubt, a much smaller affair than to beat SosrHENES 
before the judgment-seat. It is, however, desirable that 
a certain amount of gravity should be observable, at 
least upon the surface of legal proceedings. Mr. Apams’s . 
account of his early days excited the levity of the 
junior Bar, “ The people are not laughing at you,” said 
Mr. Justice Burr to Mr. Witiis, when he complained 
elsewhere of the general hilarity. ‘No, my Lord,” 
sighed the occupant of the witness-box, “they are laughing 
“at me.” This modest dejection may have been engaging 
on the part of the witness. But such incidents do not 
enhance the majesty of the law. When Lord Bramwei. 
was unexpectedly cheered at the Old Bailey for refusing to 
make social distinctions in court, he sardonically inquired, 
after Pnocion, if he had said anything particularly foolish. 
The approval of the court loafer is certainly not to be 
highly prized. Perhaps the inereasing frequency with 
which parties appear in person fosters the custom of 
“ demonstrating” from the gallery or the pit. Whatever . 
be the cause of the phenomenon, there can be no doubt of 
its folly and impropriety. Ifa court of law must be either 
- _— or like a music-hall, it had better be like a 
ure 


CATS IN COVERTS. 


— letters which have been published in the columns 
of the Standard during the past week call attention, 
and not a day wo soon, to the destruction of domestic 
pets, and, in particular, of cats, by traps and by the 
guns of gamekeepers. The first writer complained that 
some owners of coverts are in the habit of paying their 
keepers for every cat trapped, thus encouraging the keepers 
to set their snares close to villages. He went on to 
make a curiously mistaken remark. “I am: aware,” he 
says, “that we have no legal remedy; but it does seem 
“strange that English gentlemen should care for such 
“ sport when it causes so much grief to innumerable women : 
“and children by destroying the only animal pets which 
“many of them can afford to keep.” This tremendous 
sentence, four lines without a stop, contains at least three. 
fallacies. First, it is 2 mistake to say that there is no legal 
remedy. Let the writer summon the first gamekeeper that . 
shoots his dog or his cat, and he will very soon know better. 
Secondly, he must be wrong in thinking “ English gentle-. 
“ men should care for such sport.” We never heard before 
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that English gentlemen regarded cat-shooting as a sport. 
And the third error lies in attributing a love of such pets to 
women and children only. Mon are often quite as fond of cats 
as women or children. Very sorry, indeed, would some of us 
be to lose our pets; and the letters in the Standard will at 
least serve to warn us of the danger of taking them with us 
info the country. Summoning a keeper will not bring back 
even one of a shot cat’s nine lives. That there is such 
poor remedy as the law can give was pointed out on 
Tharsday by an “ Articled Clerk.” 1t would be well for 
people who have suffered from this cause to make a note 
of his letter. ‘It is clearly laid down,” he asserts, in 
“ Addison on Torts, that a person is not justified in 
“ddlling his neighbour's cat, or dog, which he finds on 
‘$his land, unless the animal is in the act of doing some 


‘sipjarious act which can only be prevented by its 
“ slaughter.” There can be no doubt this is good law. 
© A Clerk” might have gone further, and pointed out 


that the person who finds a strange cat or dog on his 
premises has his legal remedy too, but that it does not lie in 
liberty to shoot an animal which belongs to some one else. 
He does, however, point out a case—TownsEnD v. WATKIN— 
in which it was decided that, if a person sets on his lands a 
trap for foxes, and baits it with such strong-smelling meat 
as to attract his neighbour’s dog or cat on his land to the 
trap, and if the animal is thereby killed or injured, he is 
liable for the act, even though he had no intention of doing 
it, and though the animal ought not to have been on the 
land. The difficulty in this and other cases will be to bring 
the charge home to the real offender. But if people who 
live near preserves would simply give notice that in case of 
their cat straying a small reward would be given to the 
gamekeeper who brought it home uninjured, and, on the 
other hand, that in case of the slaughter of a pet a 
summons would be taken out, there would be much less 
loss from this cause. It would certainly be very difii- 
cult to prove that a particular gamekeeper shot a par- 
ticular dog or cat when no one but himself was on the 
spot; but the mere threat of seeking for evidence and 
of. taking out a summons would probably be a com- 
plete deterrent to this class of malefactor. A keeper will 
shoot as vermin all kinds of innocent animals—such, for 
example, as- kestrels and woodpeckers—and can hardly 
be expected to spare a cat, especially if he imagines he has 
a right to kill it. When he learns that he has no such 
right, that not only can he be punished for such an act, but 
that damages may be recovered against him or his master, 
it may be that he will think twice before incurring the 
danger. The correspondents of the Standard have done well 
in calling attention to a serious grievance, and it is to be 
hoped that an exposition of the real state of the law may go 
far to suppress it. 


THE EAST END. 


HERE are fashions and fashions. That it should bea 
- fashionable thing to work for the amusement and in- 
struction of the poor and ignorant is itself a good sign of 
the times. Mr. Matrnew ARNOLD, whose consciousness 
lays (not always without result) round many matters, has 
om speaking at the East End of London on the old question 
of the relations between the rich and the poor. The occa- 
sion was one on which Mr. Matrnew ARNOLD might be 
expected to shine, He holds a position at once semi-clerical 
and semi-artistic. Mr. Warrs’s picture of “Time, Death, 
“and Judgment” has been worked in mosaic for the Church 
of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, by Satviati of Venice, whose 
admirable reproductions need no praise. The monument 
was put up as a sign of appreciation of the work of the 
Rev. S. A. Barnett, who has for years laboured in the 
East End of London, and whose work began when it was 
the reverse of fashionable. The time is not far off when 
a man who devoted his time to such work, unless he 
happened to be a clergyman or Scripture-reader, would 
have passed for odd and queer. But at present none of the 
wealthy in London need be deterred by fear of ridicule, or 
by the desire not to appear singular, from doing their plain, 
but constantly neglected, duty of helping those classes not so 
fortunately situated as themselves. , 
With some of Mr. Arnoip’s remarks we can sincerely 
agree. The gulf hetween the rich and poor is one that must 
be bridged over as well as may be. But he is mistaken in 
; ing as if it were one which has arisen of late years 
only. It is one which has always existed, and which will 
always exist, let, Governments do what they will, owing to 


the inequalities which naturally arise among human beings. 
“ As to the life of the spending and enjoying class,” says Mr. 
ARNOLD, “ we are told that luxury is good for trade. As 
“ for the trade and the trading classes, though occasionally 
“ there are murmurs and complaints of over-production, over- 
“ competition, and depression, there comes an authority, a 
- = authority such as Mr. Girren, who tells us that all is 
“ for the best, and that the more competition the more pro- 
“ sperity.” Whether all is for the best is a matter which, 
so far as we know, has not been discussed by Mr. Girren—- 
who has only maintained that the working classes are better 
off now than they were fifty years ago—but which has been 
discussed, as cole of Candide a Friendship’s Garland 
will remember, by Mr. ARNOLD’s acquaintance Dr. Pancuoss. 
There are two other classes of people, Mr. ARNOLD goes on 
to tell us, who are dissatisfied with the effects of competition— 
namely, the “ poets and the saints.” The poets and saints 
have always felt dissatisfaction with much of what goes on 
in the world; but they are not singular in this feeling. 
Probably everybody able to reason at all has felt dis- 
satisfaction with the effects of competition ; but he has also 
asked himself the further question if anything else is 
feasible. Poets have indicated their dissatisfaction, and 
saints, in the monastic orders, have tried to carry out, on a 
large scale, extending over several centuries, the contrary of 
free competition. But the result has not been such as to 
encourage the world to further experiment of the same kind. 
Neither the dreams of SHettzy nor the work of such men 
as St. Francis would be applicable to modern society. That 
there must be rich and poor is as certain as that there are 
different qualities in human beings, and a different use made 
of these qualities by those who possess them. The fact of 
free competition is one which has to be accepted, with its 
good and bad consequences ; poverty we can never get rid 
of; but in an open market we can hope for a less amount 
of it than we should find under any organized system of 
industry or under a return to any of the old systems of 
protected industry. It is to be regretted that Mr. ARNoxp, 
though he does not say so plainly, should in any way add 
his influence to that of those who are now just now calling 
out for a reconstruction of society on socialist grounds. 

The “formidable cracks” of which Mr. Matrnew Arnotp 
speaks are, we believe, due only to the weakness of those 
above, and not to the destructiveness of those below. We 
all want a Government; and a feeble, vacillating Govern- 
ment, which is in a hurry to yield to the first pressure, 
and seems to invite pressure, is exactly the one on which 
Socialist agitators can play with most effect. Happily 
the question of the poor at the East End of London and, we 
may hope, of the poor all over the country, has been now 
carried out of the reach of party influence. It is no longer 
a question between any political or religious associations, 
but is felt to be one of general and common interest to all. 
In this public opinion has, no doubt, made a great advance of 
late years. It is now not only the fashionable world, nor 
those whose special duty keeps them among the poor of the 
East End, who give up their time to making themselves 
useful’ among them. The feeling has of late years been 
steadily growing throughout the country that the separation 
of classes, as it formerly existed, is in itself a bad thing, 
and that it may be best removed by individual effort. The 
free competition which Mr. Arnotp speaks of with some 
contempt is the only mode by which either such separations 
may be made to disappear or by which the material interests 
of the poor can be best advanced. 


MERRY ANDREW'S DAY. 


B* a stroke of sly satire, in which the calendar indulges, 
on an average, once in six or seven years, the national 
festival of Scotchmen fell this year on a Sunday. In the 
matter of celebration there would appear to be no rule. 
made and provided for the observance of patriotic Scots. 
Some keep the feast of their patron saint upon its eve ; for 
others the haggis steams not, neither does the whisky 
circulate, until the Monday night. Among those assemblies 
of Scots who adopt the former custom is to be numbered 
the St. Andrew’s Society of Manchester, and if any one 
should regard the vigil of a holiday as a less favourable 
occasion for merrymaking than its morrow, so do not think 
the fraternity in question. They were this year, at any 
rate, so determined to do the thing thoroughly, that in the 


unavoidable absence of Lord Crawrorp and Batcarres, 
-who had been asked to preside at the dinner, they invited 


Emeritus Professor Buackre to take the chair. We can- 
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not, it is true, expect a benighted Southron reader to 
preciate in a moment the full import of the step. No 
doubt Emeritus Professor Biackre’s name is of familiar 
sound enough in English ears; nor would we ourselves 
dispute its owner's claim to that mysterious title, so freely 
applied, though without, so far as we remember, any rebuke 
from the Bench, during a certain famous action for libel— 
the title, we mean, of a “cognate personage.” We freely 
admit him to the rank which the defendant in that action 
meant to assign to those whom he honoured with this most 
irregularly-formed participle. But there are degrees of 
“ cognation ”—or, as it had, perhaps, better be called, to 
prevent confusion with consanguinity—cognition—and let 
no one imagine that to have heard the Emeritus Professor’s 
name, or even to be well acquainted with his opinions and 
his written method of expressing them, is to know the 
man. To attain to that knowledge, it is necessary to see 
the Professor presiding at the St. Andrew’s Day dinner of 
a Scottish Society. We say “to see,” for we feel, on read- 
ing even the fullest report of the Chairman’s performances— 
such a one indeed as only the Manchester newspapers 
could have been expected to devote to them—that we have 
lost much by not having been present at the festivity. 


Still we ought not to be ungrateful to the excellent 
reporter of the Manchester Guardian, to whom we stand 
indebted for over a column of more characteristically after- 
dinner oratory, flavoured with a choicer seasoning of genuine 
Scottish “wut” than we ever remember to have been 
entertained with at any previous festivity of the kind. 
From the very beginning of his speech down to its drama- 
tically abrupt conclusion with the remark that Byron was 
a “brilliant blackguard, and that was all,” but that he (the 
Chairman) “ would discuss that subject some other day ”— 
from first to last there was literally no holding Emeritus 
Professor Bracke. He began by joking about St. ANDREW, 
who, as the converter of the Scythians, Scyths, Scuiths, or 
Scots, must be assumed to have understood Gaelic, and to 
whose teaching, he added slily, it was due that his con- 
verts, once cannibals, now “abstained from human flesh, 
“and fed upon animal food, chiefly in the glorious and divine 
“form of ‘haggis.’” And, when the “loud laughter” 
with which this jest was deservedly rewarded had ceased, 
what should the Professor do but leap lightly on to 
his well-known Celtic hobby, and caper about upon it, 
with a liberal display of prancing professorial legs beneath 
its kilt-like caparisons, to the huge delectation of his 
audience. He related a conversation he had had with the 
“grand old man Grapstone” at Dalmeny, and how, in 
reply to the Priwe Minister’s inquiry, “ Professor BLackiz, 
“ what element of Celtic blood is there in you?” he had 
replied, “ None at all. I am all Saxon, from top to toe”; 
and how, when Mr. Giapstoxe replied, “‘ There 1 beat you, 
“for I am both Saxon and Celt,” his judicious admirer 
rejoined, “‘ And that is why you are the man you are. You 
“ got all your solidity and sense from the Saxon, and you 
“ get your inspiration and seriousness and apostleship and 
“ enthusiastic love of justice from the perfervidum ingenium 
“ Scotorum.” With this, as the old chroniclers phrase it, 
he “ sang to Giapstone two Scottish songs, the result of 
“ which was that GLapsToNE was well pleased with BLAcKIE, 
“and that Biackre was more pleased with GLApsToNe.” 
We dare not doubt that Professor Biackie’s two songs 
contributed to the Premrer’s pleasure; but, recollecting a 
passage in Lord Matmessury’s Memoirs, we feel it neces- 
sary to warn the sweet singer against being overmuch elated 
on that account. Mr. Giapstonr’s taste in vocal music is 
known to exceed that limit at which the catholic ends and 
the indiscriminate begins, and Professor BLackiE may, after 
all, have only attained that place in the Prime Munister’s 
admiration which once enshrined the quite dissimilar figure 
of Massa Bones. However, the little anecdote went down 
capitally, as was to be expected, and as was indeed for- 
tunate, since it was the last story directly concerning any 
one of less interest than himself which the Chairman be- 
stowed upon his hearers. Throughout the rest of his speech 
—or, at least, until he reached and briefly dismissed the 
charitable object for which the company were ostensibly 
assembled—he was almost wholly autobiographical. If any 
one in England remains still in ignorance of what Professor 
Bracke thinks as to his powers of speaking against time ; 
as to his capacity of “becoming an Englishmen even if he 
“tried”; as to the reception which he meets with in Glasgow, 
“even when he talks nonsense”; and as to the signs of 
“ Anglifcation ” which are to be discerned in the unwilling: 
ness of Edinburgh to accept him on the same terms—if any 


‘chief of the revels has accused us. 


Englishman remains still in ignorance on any of these 
points, he has only himself to thank for it. All the needful 
information on this subject is to be obtained from the 
Manchester papers which report the banquet; and really 
if these were only properly studied, they would alinost 
supply the place of the “ lactate on Scottish subjects” 
which the Chairman thought might with advantage be 
delivered, in London, by (among others) “ his, the Chair- 
man’s, respected friend Emeritus Professor BLAckiE.” 

In returning thanks for the toast of his health at the 
close of the entertainment, Professor BLackie warned young 
men against “ being too clever and turning critical eyes on 
“ everything and everybody ”—a mischievous practice which 
he went on to rebuke this periodical by name for en- 
couraging. He denounced what he called “the gospel of 
“the Saturday Review,” which was also, he added, “the 
“ gospel of the Devil.” He did not, however, as we under- 
stand him, profess to have discovered any element of 
causation, still less of collusion, in this community of 
doctrine ; and we shall therefore allow ourselves to believe 
that it is a mere coincidence. Remembering, too, how much 
more authoritative teachings than ours the Devil is per- 
mitted to quote for his own purposes, it would ill become 
us to resent the Professor’s charge. And, as regards the 
practical danger of the gospel which we are accused of 
preaching—the danger lest too many young men should 
grow too clever, and lest an age in which esoteric Buddhism 
is a flourishing folly and “Thought-reading” a lucrative 
profession should become unduly critical of its own emo- 
tions—we only wish that it appeared as real and formid- 
able to us as it does to Professor Buackiz. However, 
we merely refer to this point for the purpose of anti- 
cipating any objection to the comments which we have 
taken the liberty of making on the Professor’s recent 
performance at Manchester. We should not like him 
to imagine that these comments are to be traced to any 
Satanic dislike on our part for seeing our fellow-creatures 
innocently enjoying themselves, That is not their spirit 
at all. It would be diabolical, indeed, to object to high 
jinks merely as such ; and, approving of them in general, to 
complain of the mere height of the jinks on any particular 
—so long as it be an appropriate—occasion, would un- 
doubtedly testify to that too critical habit of which the 
Given an appropriate 
occasion, jinks, in our judgment, can hardly—at least, this 
side of inebriety—be too high. But in holding, as we do 
most strongly, that an appropriate occasion for grave and 
reverend seigniors to unbend in this fashion must be more 
or less of a private occasion, are we listening to the adjudica- 
tions of a fair human judgment between the contending 
claims of wisdom and merriment? or are we only lending an 
ear to the malicious insinuation of the Enemy of Mankind? 
We humbly conceive that the former is the case. There is, 
or rather was, a Professor more distinguished even than 
Professor Biackie who has much to answer for in this 
matter; but even his example, dangerous as it is for 
Scotchmen to follow, and universally as they do follow it 
whenever they possess any fair share of the animal spirits 
of their mado. it can hardly be held to justify this 
latest imitation of Wison’s convivial foolings. Nortu, and 
TickLeR, and the Sueruerp were, after all, dramatically 
sup to be “tiled in” within Awmsrose’s friendly 

our ;* and the reader, even when he wearies of the 
orseplay, has the feeling that as an intruder upon the 
strictly private follies of a small party of intimate friends 
he has no right to complain. But a dinner-table at the 
Grand Hotel, Manchester, with covers laid for a hundred 
and twenty, and a tableful of reporters busily recording 
every joke, good, bad, or indifferent, is not the most 
fitting place for a “Nox Ambrosiana.” That Dulce est 
desipere in loco, and that fas est too, we do not for a moment 
deny; but then the locus must be better chosen than it 
was by Emeritus Professor Biackie and those who dined 
with him upon St. Andrew’s Eve. 


THE TRINIDAD RIOT. 


L; would be premature and unjust in the present want of 
full information to condemn either side in the recent riot 
in Trinidad ; but enough is known to show that it has been 
a most lamentable affair. On the face of it, the case 
against the authorities looks strong. A body of coolies has 
been fired upon, and a considerable number of them have 
been killed or wounded. It is not stated that they were 
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armed, or were even threatening to make an attack on the 
Government. They were apparently violating a police 
order, and seem to have been obstinate and unmanageable ; 
but it has never been supposed that misconduct of this 
kind justified by itself the extreme military measures which 
were taken. Only very exceptional circumstances can 
justify an officer in ordering his men to fire on a mob 
which is simply insisting on marching through a street in 
defiance of a police regulation. It is an offence which is 
’ adéquately punished by fine and imprisonment, and it would 
scarcely irritate the governor of a Russian University town 
into ordering the troops to open fire. There is, therefore, 
no cause for surprise if the first impulse of public opinion in 
England has been to believe that the Trinidad authorities 
_ have been guilty of great and cruel violence, nor is there any 
injustice in leaving the burden of proving their innocence on 
them. It is, however, quite another thing to jump to the 
_ conclusion ‘that the officials have not only committed a dis- 
creditable indiscretion, but have made themselves the tools 
of the planters in a monstrously wicked scheme to terrify 
the coolies, with the ultimate object of robbing them. This, 
. however, js what has been done in certain quarters. The 
friend of the native has shown his usual ubiquitous activity, 
and has explained the whole occurrence in his familiar 
manner. Without hampering himself by waiting for the 
_ evidence, he has discovered that the planters have deter- 
_ mined to give the coolies a lesson, and that the autherities 
have helped them by making the more or less imaginary 
disorders of a religious festival an excuse for a massacre. 
' The nature of the riot illustrates in a very striking 
way the complexity of our Colonial Empire. Few more 
remarkable examples of the extent of our power have been 
seen than this disturbance arising out of a Mahometan 
festival celebrated by natives of the East Indies in a West 
_ Indian island, The exact merits of the dispute as to the 
feast are difficult to understand, and have no bearing on the 
_ present question. The relations between the coolies and the 
planters are easier to realize, and to some extent they ex- 
lain the recent incident. The coolies have been brought 
‘into the West Indian Islands to take the place of the blacks, 
who have uniformly refused to work since their emancipa- 
tion. ‘They have been so far a success that they have been 


_ better than nothing, though they have not done well enough. 


, to save the islands from being continually on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Whatever their merits as workmen may be, 

_ their presence in the islands is liable to become a source of 
’ danger. ,They are not acceptable to the blacks, who know 
_ very well that they have been brought there to put pressure 
* on them. , The freed slaves have no desire to be forced back 
' +6 work by poverty. The little handful of whites who have 
, to’ get what work they can out of their coloured labourers 
_ know that they are living in a position of some danger. 
' The memory of the revolt in Jamaica so vigorously suppressed 
by Governor Eynz is still fresh, and it might be repeated in 
any of the West Indian Islands. There may be no apparent 
danger of'an outbreak in Trinidad, but nobody can doubt 

_ that such a thing is possible. White planters who live in 
scattered houses among a population of hepelessly ignorant 
Indian colonists and of negroes who are drifting steadily back 

_. to mere barbarism may excusably be seriously afraid of the 
consequences of a riot among the coloured peoples. The 
_. yearly Mahometan festival has already been made, as it 
_ uniformly is in the East, an excuse for fighting and various 
_t: forms. of disorder. Even if the coolies are not likely to 
_ become dangerous, it is impossible to answer for the negroes. 
In the midst of so much tinder the planters and the 
hd Government authorities may well live in dread of sparks. It 
is of vitalimportance for both to preserve public peacefrom the 
slightest disturbance, the more because the armed force at 
the disposal of Government is very small. With this 
sense.of the danger of their position always present, it is 
possible that the authorities have felt justified in taking 
much severer measures than would have appeared necessary 
in India, where Government is conscious of the support of 
an army strong enough to suppress any domestic disorder. 
If this is the justification advanced, it will still be incum- 
bent on the English officials to show the reality of the 
danger, but, until they have been heard it is in the last 
degree unjust to suppose that they have acted from any 

. baser motive than a mistaken sense of duty. It is not too 
' early to assert that, if they had been supplied with an armed 
. force strong. enough to make all resistance manifestly im- 
-. possible, the police orders of tle Lieutenant-Governor would 

mever have been resisted. 


AN ENTHUSIAST FOR LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


W HEN, a few weeks ago, it appeared that either the 
City Companies Commission had constituted them- 
selves a Liberal Caucus, or else, as seemed more probable, 
that their late Secretary had, in » moment of aberration, 
mistaken himself for Mr. ScunapuoRrst, a question respect- 
ing this strange phenomenon was very naturally addressed 
to the Home Secretary. Now Sir Witiiam Harcourt has 
a paternal way with those subordinate officials, particularly 
if their Liberalism is sound, who offend by over-zeal in the 
cause ; and, when he recited the “ explanations ” which 

he had sought and obtained from Mr. Warr, and the digni- 
fied rebuke which he had subsequently administered to the 
erring Secretary, the House of Commons—such is the effect 
of deportment—appeared not only satistied, but impressed, 
with the fulness of the Ministerial answer. For the moment 
they allowed a sort of boys-will-be-boys feeling to take the 
place of the original emotions aroused by the incident. It 
was only to be expected, the prevailing sentiment seemed to 
be, that the Secretary to a Royal Commission should now and 
again break out in this way; and, forwarding a Report, under 
pretended authority, from the Commissioners to the editors 
of the various provincial newspapers, request these gentle- 
men kindly to whip up a party agitation in favour of the 
legislative policy personally favoured by such Secretary. 
True it was—for Sir Wituiam Hancovnt himself had said 
it—that the persons appointed to discharge these duties 
should above all things be impartial, and that to volunteer 
for the office which Mr. Warr appears to covet is hardly 
consistent with perfect impartiality. But still, after all, 
Mr. Warr had frankly admitted his error in drawing up 
and distributing the circular marked, perhaps somewhat 
superfluously, “ Private. Not for publication,” in which he 
requested certain provincial editors to comment on the 
principal Report of the Commission “in an article, or 
“ articles, in their valuable papers,” adding that, since the 
Government intend to deal with the subject in the Par- 
liamentary Session of 1885, “nothing was consequently 
“more n than to educate the opinions of the 
“ Liberal electors of the provinces.” For the whole of 
this strange proceeding, for the conception, composition, 
and despatch of this remarkable circular, Mr. Warr 
most nobly assumed the entire responsibility. Alone he. 
did it, and he ingenuously owned that he was wrong 
in doing it. With the same honourable candour did he 
admit that, since he was doing it alone, he was guilty 
of a further error in stating at the commencement of the 
circular that he was “directed by Lord Dersy and his 
“ colleagues who sign the principal Report” respectfully to 
draw the editorial attention to it, and to suggest the 
educational process above described. If, therefore, the im- 
partial Secretary to a Royal Commission had thoughtlessly 


attempted to manufacture provincial public opinion with 


regurd to. their Report, and if to the more effectual attain- 
ment of this object he had been betrayed into something 
like a moral forgery of their names and authorization—well, 
he was sorry for it, and there was an end on’t. Such, at 
least, was the easy view which the House of Commons 
seemed disposed to take of the Warr incident a month or so 


But the House, of course, cannot always remain under 
the glamour of Sir Witt1am Harcovurt’s deportment, while 
as to the City Companies themselves, they have never been 
under the wand of the enchanter at all. They seem to be 
just as curious about the affair as they were before the 
Home Secretary gave his explanation of it, and there cer- 
tainly is some plausibility in their contention that it has 
not yet been satisfactorily explained. With no Sir Wintiam 
Harcourt at hand to overawe them, people cannot help 
asking themselves whether the theory of the “impulsive 
“ Secretary” burning with zeal for the propagation of 
Litera] opinions in the provinces, and imagining himself 
“ directed ” by a Royal Commission to “ nobble” the editors 
of the country newspapers, can be possibly regarded as a 
tenable one. Are there such secretaries as these? it is 
doubtfully inquired, and by men, too, who flatter themselves 
that tosome knowledge of human nature in general they 
add some acquaintance with secretaries in particular. But, 
scepticism once having begun to set in this direction, it is 
impossible to prevent it receiving an impetus from one of 
the very admissions of Sir Witt1am Harcovrt’s reply. For 
it now begins to be remembered that after Lord Dersy, as 
Chairman of the Commission, had repudiated any connexion 
with the circular, and Mr. Warr had thereupon been natu- 
rally asked to explain what he meant by saying that he had 
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been “ directed by Lord Dersy and his colleagues to 
«draw the attention of provincial editors to the Report, 
“and to request, &ec.,” he replied, always with the same 
charming candour, that the so-described “ direction” was 
alleged by him on the strength merely of “a slight 
“ communication from one of the Commissioners.” And 
this is really an answer far more calculated to stimulate 
curiosity than to satiate it. For how do you “slightly 
“ communicate ” to a secretary that you wish him to abuse 
his official position in order to “get at” the provincial 
press ?. If the communication was really a slight one, are 
we to suppose that Mr. Warr misunderstood: its intent, or 
that he understood it too well? that he is himself a man of 
undisciplined imagination, or that the Commissioner was a 
master of concise expression? Did the Commissioner wink 
at Mr. Warr while telling him that he personally should 
like to nobble the country newspapers, though he was, of 
course, not authorized to speak for his colleagues on this 
point? and does Mr. Warr resemble one. of those faithful, 
but compromising, attendants whom the unfortunate King 
Joun described as being always ready, “on the winking of 
“authority, to understand a law”—or, at any rate, to 
manufacture a demand for legislation ? 

The whole business, in short, is a most mysterious one, 
and there seems no prospect of unravelling its mystery, 
unless Mr. Warr will carry his eandour yet a little further | 
and render us his invaluable assistance. He really should 
Iet us know the name of the Commissioner from whom he had | 
the “slight communication,” and then that coy Commissioner 
may perhaps be prevailed upon to let us know what the 
substance of the slight communication was. Of course it 
may turn out to consist of mere eloquent generalities, a 
Gladstonian eulogium of the ability and public services of | 
the provincial newspapers, and the expression of the Com- 
missioner’s ardent wish that they might assist the Govern- 
ment to plunder the City Companies next year. It may, 
we say, be “only this and nothing more”; and upon this 
hint Mr. Warr may have spoken. But even in that case 
a full disclosure of the frets of the matter will be interesting. 
It will at least enlarge our acquaintance either with the 
resources of human language as wielded by a member of & 
Royal Commission, or with the imaginative power of the 
human mind as illustrated in the person of their Secre- 
tary. Should it prove, on the other hand, that the com- 
munication to Mr. Warr was not so slight as to leave any 
doubt in an intelligent mind as to what his instructor 
wanted, then it is even more desirable that the name of that 
instructor should not remain shrouded in modest obscurity. 
There is something entirely novel and striking in this new 
conception of the duties of a Royal Commissioner as a 
person not only appointed to inquire, report, and recom- 
mend, but to turn to afterwards and get the steam up in 
the country for the purpose of forcing his recommenda- 
tions upon the Government of the day. If this is what 
has really happened in the present case, it is simply a 
beautiful development of the principle of economy of poli- 
tical force, and the idea is worthy to take rank with that 
which inspired the most admirable of labour-saving 
machines ever introduced into politices—the Birmingham 
Caucus. Mr. Warr, the manager who produced this cir- 
cular, has already appeared before the curtain; but a dis- 
satisfied public is still repeating its calls for the author. 
May we hope that Mr. Warr will again present himself, 
leading the Commissioner with whom he had the slight 
communication by the hand? 


NIAGARA AND SHAWENEGAN, 


E Falls of Niagara have been described, moralized over, 
illustrated, and re-described until one would think there 
could be nothing more to say of them; nay, that no traveller 
approaching them hereafter, unless he had exercised a rare 
ame from books and guide-books, could call even his feelings 
his own. But there always is something more, and every man’s 
impression is his own still. For nature is infinite, and man is 
finite ; and, while no one of us is able to take in the whole, the 
or combination of parts that any one beholder comprehends 

is never identically the same with that which is comprehended by 
any other ; so that: other people's descriptions, directions, warnings, 
are useful and profitable, but not binding. It is an idle fear that 
disregards them lest they should become despotic and mar the 
freshness of sense in one’s own perception. If we have eyes at 
all, we shall see with our proper eyes not the less, find 
moreover that for the first time we can understand: the report of 
others. The visitor to the Alps or to Niagara need not be curious | 


to avoid reading about them. No describing and laying out of 


routes beforehand can fritter away the reality, as, when it is 

resent, no petty work of man can vulgarize it. ere are at 

iagara chimneys of a paper-mil] and divers other mills, and gates 
of bridges and enclosures where divers owners and occupiers in 
the State of New York and the Province of Ontario take toll of 
quarter-dollars and half-dollars. So, too, there are broken bottles 
on the Aletsch glacier, which, if one should gather them up, might 
by this time fill a small cellar; and in either case the effect of the 
disturbing element in the total impression is much thesame. We 
would gladly be rid of the half-dollars; and we are glad to thick 
that Lord Dufferin’s project of an International Park is in a way 
to be realized in no long time. But we cannot think the sense of 
proportion adequate in those who are so much offended because of 
the cenguee as tu go away from Niagara querulous and dis- 
appointed. 

One thing we are apt to forget about Niagara is that, though 
unique as a whole, it is not unique as to its elements and condi- 
tions. It belongs toa land of great waters, abounding in rapids 
and falls of infinite variety. The Niagara River is one member of 
the group of streams that bring their tribute to the St. Lawrence, 
and pass the spacious gates of his estuary to merge in the Atlantic. 
Among them are rivers which in any less vast system would scorn | 
to be tributaries. The Ottawa, once the trapper’s high road to the 
North-West, still the costless and unwearied carrier of the timber 
felled on its upper banks, washes in its swift course a noblo pro- 
montory fitly crowned by the Parliament House of the federated 
Dominion of Canada. Halfway between Montreal and Quebec | 
the St. Maurice rolls down a tawny flood, fed from upland hills 
and forests abounding in wild beauty and seldom visited by 
strangers. Further down yet comes the Saguenay, whose lower 
reaches, overhung by clifis of surprising height and steepness, are 
famous and frequented enough ; but it comes trom a region of lakes 
and streams over which there still hangs, even for Canadians, the 
mystery of a half-explored country, All these have their own 
characters and colours. The Ottawa water is dark and yet trans- 
lucent, like the tints of agate or guyx, or, indeed, the green glass 
of a common bottle, which would be prized among the beautiful 
things of the world if it were less common, The Saguenay is of a 
sombre neutral complexion, sparkling in sunlight, but on the sur- 
face only. The St. Maurice is a gizantic peat-brook, various with 
amber lights and massive brown shadows, And when, after the 
sight of these, one comes to Niagara, the brilliant emerald green of 
its water seems no new thing, but the just and fitting completion 
of a harmony. Now the basin of the St. Lawrence may 
roughly described as laid out in a succession of terraces. The 
rivers plunge from one step to another, sometimes in rapids, 
sometimes in cascades, sometimes in combinations of both, or 
mixed forms of broken water which are as much falls as rapids. 
Indeed it is a rare exception to meet with a waterfall not 
having rapids either above or below it. Niagara is a magnificent 
example, in which the several elements are so brought together 
that each retains its individua] perfection, and is in its own 
fashion, even apart from the combined eflect of the whole, unsur- 
passable. Singular in degree, it is thoroughly normal in kind. By 
comparison with its neighbours, therefore, the Niagara River has 
something to gain; not the vulgar gain of being exalted as the 
gos above the less, but the guin of intelligent appreciation 

gotten of the study of beauties that are kindred and yet distinct. 
The St. Maurice, in particular, has falls which are not unworthy, 
in point of form and harmonious combination, to be placed in the 
same category with those of Niagara. 

The general disposition of the Niagara Falls is well known, and 
may be seen on the plans to be found in the guide-books. Coming 
down in a series of rapids, the river makes a sharp turn and 
nee over a clearly-cut precipice, which forms not a straight. 

ier but a doubly bent one, eaten into a deep notch in the 
centre by the greater stress of water where the stream is heaviest., 
This is the Horseshoe Fall. Divided from its right bank by Goat 
Island is another channel, whose waters tumble no less abruptiy 
into the gorge at right angles to the new general direction, 
making what are called, for want of a more distinctive name, the: 
American Falls, 

Thence for a couple of miles the river goes between narrow 
walls of rock, turbulent from the mere lateral pressure; it is 
furced through the Whirlpool Rapids, and twisted into a great 
vortex at another corner, whence it emerges into smoother and 
broader spaces, and at Lewiston enters on the navigable reach 
which communicates with Lake Ontario, Coming up the right 
bank from Lewiston, the traveller is aware of a white shimmering 
barrier that stops his view upstream, and is nothing else than the 
Horseshoe Fall veiled by its cloud of spray. The first impression 
from this distant glimpse is not necessarily one either of admira- 
tion or of disappointment. It may be rather a sense of mysterious 
but passionless expectance, a judgment that here is something so 
much out of the common ways of rivers as to demand more than 
common pains to take it in. Then comes the closer acquaintance, 
on which it is idle to dwell unless one is privileged by celebrity ; | 
for the order and intensity of every one’s emotions ip such a scene 
must depend on personal temperament, company, weather, and a. 
tho other conditions, As to the general result, there are 
things to be seen and felt in the Alps, though hardly even in the 
Alps without serving some apprenticeship to the ice-world, which 
for combined splendour and massiveness may rank with Niagara. 
We may name the view from the summit of Monte Rosa for one. 
Comparatively distant views of the Himalayas may probably have’ 
the same effect under favourable circumstances. But as an exhibi- 
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tion of the grandeur of nature, accessible in every detail to all men 
and women who have the common use of their limbs, Niagara 
stands unrivalled. 

We said that the wonder of Niagara lies not only in magnitude, 
but in the perfect combination of all forms and aspects of moving 
water. Its upper rapids are rapids of the accustomed type, and 
their motion shows the ch ful vehemence of a swift broken 
stream in a rocky channel. They offer, like the sea, the charm of 
endless change of detail within constant and settled limits. But 
its vastness is not there. And, indeed, as far as these rapids 
above the Falls go, there is nothing different ia kind from what 
may be seen in sundry reaches of many rivers of the St. Lawrence 
group. With the Fulls it is otherwise. Apart from all esthetic 
emotion, the bare fact is a kiud of shock to experience. This sheer 
descent of the whole n.ass of a river has to be assimilated by 
simple unreflecting reception before there is room to think of it as 
beautiful, or to think of it at all. In the want of a scale of com- 

ison one catches at little circumstances. Going out after 
nightfall, one steps in the rainless evening on what seems a mud- 
covered flat. It is the sister of mud in truth, according to the 
saying of A®schylus, the dry dust moistened by the vapour from 
the Falls drifting down far beyond the visible spray. Gradually 
the overmastering impression of sense begins as it were to 
crystallize as of itself, and to take upon it form and structure. A 
definite feeling emerges, the feeling of irresistible power; not a 
tempestuous exuberant strength like that of the current in the 
rapids, but an energy which, being resistless, has no occasion to 
be violent. The wall of water does not rush—it lets itself go. It 

poised on the verge, and curls over with a sovran lion-like 
indolence, never hastening and never halting. No countercheck on 
the earth and no influence in the heavens can stop its course to 
Ontario and the ocean while the frame of this world endures. 
There is not one stable particle in it, but it is stronger and more 
lasting than the bed of rock which it is wearing and driving 
back. If anything came in the way, it would be utterly de- 
stroyed; but simply because there would be nothing else that 
happen. In the dashing and recoiling of breakers or the 
swing of a heavy sea we can fancy a destructive purpose. Any- 
thing of that kind is remote from us here. We might as well 
rail upon the sun for melting ice. This impression of massive, 
straightforward, uoruffled, and unpretentious energy is kept up 
y the appearance of the pool immediately below the Falls, 
ot boiling or tossing, but with a kind of deliberate sweep, the 
eddies form themselves and work round again into the main 
stream. The very surface of the water is solid. Its green is 
brilliantly transparent when you are on a level with it at the head 
of the Falls; but when you look down upon it from the cliffs, espe- 
cially if it be in a strong light, it assumes the opaque richness of 
malachite. The same thing may be noted in the water of some of 
the Swiss lakes. As we continue gazing we begin consciously to 
ive beauties of detail, to note the ceaseless rhythmical change 
in the forms and motion of the falling water, or to watch the rain- 
bow that springs out of the dense white vapour and fades off into 
the blue sky many degrees beyond the visible spray. Then a 
small touch, not the general feeling this time, carries one to 
the Alps; the dull white surface of the spray-cloud seen from 
above is exactly like the surface of the higher névé under a dif- 
fused light—a circumstance on which one may found an inference 
that the molecular division is extremely fine in both cases. One 
dwells in memory on these and many other things; neither can 
those who have seen forget the aspect of the Falls by moonlight, 
for which one has to wait until the detestable coloured illumination 
has run its course. But as for describing them, words are but 
wind. The Conquerotr’s great oath J’er la splendeur Dex is the only 
adequate exclamation. 

In the Whirlpool Rapids the water scenery is again wholly 
different. These are not rapids of the common type, formed b 
the breaking of a stream over rocks, The river is forced theongh 
a deep, narrow, and more or less sinuous gorge, and the current, 
reflected again and again from its walls, produces colliding waves 
that force up the central stream into a visible ridge. Here, 
literally and evidently, the waters stand on an heap. This fluid 
ridge is a physical boundary almost as conspicuous as a central 
moraine on a glacier; its forms have a kind of comparative 
stability begotten of the very intensity of the wave-motions whose 
interference produce them. Here, then, isa tbird aspect of moving 
water, of intenser force perhaps than the Falls themselves, and not 
less singular in its-hold on sense and memory. The two or three 
days given by travellers to all this (sometimes even one day) seem 
but a scant allowance. Yet one may surmise that twice as many 
weeks would be none too much to convert the first broad im- 

ion into the knowledge that would come of living with 

iagara under all — and in all weathers. One week might take 

ott the wonder, and fall short of intimacy; so that the custom of 
travellers is perhaps right. 

é Shawenogan Falls on the St. Maurice River, being nothing 
like so great, can fairly bs mastered, 90 to speak, in the time com- 
monly given to Niagara; and they offer a curious mixture of 
contrast and parallel. There are no rapids ; the river comes 
down in a-emooth stream, divided ® chain of islands, and 
breaks into two cascades roughly situated with regard to one 
wnother like the Horseshoe and the American Falls, except that the 
peiacipal stream follows the right bank. Only the falls are of the 
tumultuous interrupted sort, not a sheer weight of plunge but an 


impetuous race. In flood-time they must be almost a huge rapid, | 
fault in 


The feature which sets Shawenegan by itself is this; a 


Laurentian rock o a full front of cliff to the body of 
water immediately below the Falls. The river is hurled without 
& pause against the smooth vertical slabs, and is gathered up into 
a whirlpool smaller, but not less intense, than that of the 
Niagara Rapids. Remou du Diable is its local name. A saw-log 
that once gets into it will not be seen again in pieces larger than 
a pebble. Somehow the vexed water emerges, and turns sharpl 
off along the new line forced upon it by the cleavage. The wb 
body of it rushes through an exceedingly narrow detile, and 
makes a second tumultuous descent, but this time of only 
moderate steepness. Then it spreads out all at once into freedom, 
more suddenly and broadly than the Niagara River. Large 
circling eddies lose themselves in a lake-like bay girdled with 
woods, whose beach affords excellent camping-ground. At one 
angle of the Grand Remou, as it is called, a minor tributary flows 
in, coming down from the upper forest with its own series of 
rapids and cascades, more on the scale of an English mountain 
Stream. At another the St. Maurice River, bending again sharply 
to recover its original southerly direction, flows out to make its 
way to the St. Lawrence, not without other notable leaps, though 
none to be compared with Shawenegan. Part of the fascination 
of Shawenegen, it must be confessed, is that there are no hotels 
and no tourists, not even an inn. Still its absolute beauty is 
great ; and, though it cannot approach the splendour and solemnit 
of Ni , those who have pitched their tents and watched their 
camp-tire on the borders of the Grand Remou will look back upon 
Shawenegan with a peculiar affection. 


APOCOLOCYNTOSIS. 


_— is only one drawback to the invigorating and truly 
national sport the sportsmen of which delight 


To wi the fads 
Of the Radical cads, 


as the Pall Mall, the other Pall Mall, in fact (for the meta- 
morphoses of that singular periodical have been many), the 
Totherest Pall Mall sang, to the best of our remembrance, in the 
— year 1874—a year sacred for ever to sound politicians and 
overs of good wine. The times, alas! have changed somewhat, 
and the balance of politics is altered, though that of wits is 
pretty much what it was. But it must be admitted that the 
chasse aux radicaux is rendered a little bewildering by the multi- 
tude of the game. This week, for instance, there is the widest 
choice of subjects. The great Aston business, which not only 
delights the present, but will be remembered in the future, owing 
to the wicked device (was it Lord Salisbury’s or Sir Charles 
Dilke’s? We rather incline to Sir Charles) of making Aston a 
borough under the New Seats Bill, is still with us, and 
the evanicshing of Mr, Schnadhorst affords ample scope for 
the sympathetic pen. Specially agreeable, too, is the re- 
ported threat of the Liberals of Birmingham that, if Mr. 
Schnadhorst had been subpoenaed, they would at once have sum- 
moned Lord Randolph Churchill as a witness. It will be observed 
that these ingenious gentlemen regard subpcenas, affidavits, and 
other pretty little tiny legal kickshaws in a new and quite pecu- 
liar light. The law, with its*usual asininity, regards such things 
as means for the ascertaining of truth; the Birmingham Liberals 
apparently regard them as means of annoying their adversaries ; 
for otherwise they would, had they supposed that Lord Randolph 
has anything to say, clearly have subpoenaed him at once. 
But the Aston matter, which is yet untinished, and promises 
richly, must wait a little. We can only tind room for a 
really touching complaint which has reached us, and which lovers 
of music will at once admit to be far more suitable to the charm- 
ing melody it suggests than that idle stuff about Lubin and ribbons 
and mossy stones :— 
Sone or THe Bereavep Brrmixcuam Witness. 
My Caucus bids me blindly swear, 
Till in the face I’m blue—oo ; 
Deck up my tale with statements rare, 
And affidavits, too. 
“ For why,” she cries, “should Brumm'gem brook 
The wicked Tories’ sway—ay ?” 
But, ah! I scarce can kiss the book 
When Schn-dh-rst is away. 
The second stanza is even more affecting than the first, but we 
have no room for it, or for a really epic account of Mr. 


‘Sehnadhorst’s meeting with the ghosts of Mack and Smith, the 


departed witnesses, in a far country beyond the stream of 
ocean, and of his moving colloquy with them, and of the history of 
their disap For the present we have to do with 
apocolocyntosis; and it must be a very unreasonable reader who 
will not admit that a yntosis is a mouthful and a handful 
quite enough to occupy one reviewer at one time. 

Long before this the well-regulated journalist who has his 
‘books of reference in proper erder will have run to them to ses 
what apocolocyntosis means. His dictionary will refer him to 
8 yand § will s t the invaluable Dr, William Smith. 
Here,-however, we to cut the ground from under the well- 
regflated journalist's feet pro nostra malevolentia. He had a 
lightningsarcasm ready—or,rather, Dr. Smith had one ready for him. 
Ot the Apocolocyntosis, or Pumpkinification of Claudius, Dr. Smith 
writes that “ the subject was well enough, but the treatment has no 
great merit, and Seneca probably bad no other object than to gratily 
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his spite against the Emperor.” Now, independently of the fact 
that our treatment is, of course, worthy of any subject, and that 
we have no spite against Mr. Gladstone or anybody else, this 
citation of ours has completely stolen the ingenious journalist's 
thunder. He cannot make the joke against us, for we have made 
it against ourselves. But, putting this aside, let us get to our 
pumpkins. ere in the Pall Mali Gazette of Monday 
an article entitled “ Apotheosis,” which must surely have sug- 
Seneca’s skit to any one who was aware of its existence. 
‘We know that to some delicate ears it will sound shocking to 
conjoin the ideas of Mr. Gladstone and a pumpkin. But the 
resemblance is really too obvious, Not even the P. M. G. itself, 
or the Spectator, or Sir William Harcourt, will deny that Mr. 
Gladstone is “some pumpkins ” of a politician, Others may have 
been struck with the admirable and suggestive spectacle, just now 
frequent at the fruiterers, of a redistributed pumpkin intoxicated 
with the exuberance of its own pulposity. His Bony f too, to 
adopt the adorable Miss Neverout’s phrase, love Mr. Gladstone 
“like pie”—like pumpkin-pie. The pumpkin is the largest of 
fruits, and Mr. Gladstone is the greatest of statesmen. It is clear 
that pumpkin is etymologically the diminutive of pump, and the 
flow of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence has frequently reminded admirers 
and others of the useful engine from which Pump Court derives its 
name. But there is no need to continue, and to tell the truth, the 
resemblance is even more suggested by the style of the eulogist 
than by the characteristics of the eulogized. We feel much more 
inclined, we own, to vote for Mr. Gladstone's apocolocyntosis than 
for his apotheosis, But if anything could make a pumpkinification 
out of a deification, it would certainly be the style of the P. M. G. 
article of Monday last. 

The fact that Mr. Gladstone could not get his Reform Bills 
through without taking Lord yew / into partnership is, it 
seems, “the last and crowning tribute which will be paid to the 
personal ascendency of our great leader.” “How great Mr. 
Gladstone is we shall never really know until he is gone. At 

nt he is not so much appreciated as idolized. No man ever 

ad so deep, so powerful a hold upon the imagination of the people 
as the Prime Minister has to-day. When he travels about the 
country his journeys are more than royal processions, Crowds 
wait at every railway-station to clamour for a passing word, and a 
hundred newspapers give precedence to reports of his wayside 
talk over news of the fall of Ministries or the fate of campaigns. 
In the popular imagination he has undergone an apotheosis not 
unlike that which in the mind of the Russian t takes place 
on the coronation of the Czar.” And then we are told that 
“this revival of the old kingship is the first-fruits of English 
democracy,” and that “it is well that the first monarch of 
the new line should bear a character so lofty as that of Mr. 
Gladstone.” “ Absolute,” “the Lancelot of our time” (has 
Mr. Gladstone been falling in love with somebody else's wife ?), 
“‘ marvellous energy,” “ supernatural versatility,” “a political 
career which has added lustre to the annals of England,” “South 
Africa tranquil under the British gis” (with a picture of 
Majuba Hill instead of the Gorgon’s head, we suppose), are a few 
more of the phrases whereby the pumpkinifier constructs his 
pumpkin; and he winds up by observing, that if Mr, Gladstone 
will only make the navy bigger, he may retire “with the proud 
consciousness that he has restored England to something like 
that position of security,” abroad and at home, “ that she enjoyed 
before the malign influence of Lord Beaconsfield cast its evil 
shadow on the land.” Which last phrase, by the way, from 
a periodical which has cribbed Jingoism whole, merely sub- 
stituting Radicalism for Toryism in domestic politics, is, 
to say the least, ungrateful. Also the restoration of Eng- 
land to the proud position in which she was when Ieussia 
tore up the Treaty of Paris and flung the fragments in her face 
would, we might have thought, have scant charms even for a 
Radical Imperialist. But one does not expect knowledge of 
history—even of history a dozen years old—from Radicals; and 
‘we certainly do not mean to enter into a serious discussion with 
the Pall Mall Gazette on the foreign policy of Mr. Gladstone. 
The fun of the pumpkinification is, in the first place, the true 
mpkinity of its style, and, in the second place, the admirable 
logic of its argument. The docile mind receives the statements 
respecting Mr. Gladstone's godlike character and reputation, and 
only mildly asks for evidence, The evidence is forthcoming. 
“ Crowds wait at every railway station to clamour for a passing 
word and 8 hundred newspapers, &c. &c.” Mr. Gladstone is all 
the P. M. G.’s fancy could paint a perfect statesman ; he’s lovely, 
he’s divine, for precisely the same reason which would in the days 
of travelling mountebanks have established the divinity of Dr. 
Paracelsus or Dr. Agrippa. Vera incessu colocyntha : you 

reat. 

Now this we believe to be on the P. M. G.'s part an ingenuous ex- 
pression of a quite genuine sentiment. Fill the trump of Fame, even 
the trumpkin or trumpkins of a hundred newspa y sticking your 
head out of a railway-carriage window, and you are a hero, a 
founder of a new line of kings (we beg leave to keep our hats on our 
heads for that dynasty), a god ; if a certain number of gapers gape, 
that is all that is necessary. It is true that the test may be thought 
rather happily appropriate to the subject. For in this fifty years’ 
career of Mr, Gladstone he has done next to nothing, though he 
has undone a great deal. But we don't suspect any underhand 
motive of this kind in the people who write, speak, and, we verily 


believe, think in this fashion. The admiration, not of the wisest, 


or of the wise at all, but of the many; the most sweet voices of 
mobs clamouring to be called the people of Scotland or the people 
of England on the platform of a railway-station; the gapes of the 
loafers who constitute the vast majority of every such crowd, 
whether it cheers Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone; the para- 
= g in the hundred newspapers—these are the things that 
& political hero and entitle his career to be described 

as adding lustre to the annals of England. We seem to 
have got lower even than the depths of “ Hudson's Statue.” For 
the much-suffezing Hudson had, at any rate, something solid to 
show for his claims to heroism in the s ape, not merely of a large 
lump of money, which may be neglected, but of a great many 
miles of railway, which, whether one admires it or not, is cer- 
tainly something positive in the way of accomplishment and claim. 
The new Hudson, the successor of George the Fifth (Mr. Henry 
George is really George the Sixth), has what, by the P. M. G.'s 
own estimate? Wind; gapes; stares; and the faculty of con- 
ting loafers. On these things, oh, young and would-ve 
eroes ! concentrate, therefore, your efforts, that so ye may arrive 
at apocolocyntosis, “Two gapes more and up goes the pumpkin |” 


THE BROWNING SOCIETY. 
BENEVER the Browning | gives. token of its 


existence, it is impossible to avoid wondering what the 
more intelligent of the members think of one poem ia particular, 
that entitled At the “Mermaid.” This work was written 
several years before a number of well-meaning but unnecessarily 
officious persons decided upon taking up and patronizing a poet 
who must surely feel a sense of grim amusement at such patronage. 
Many writers have claimed for poets the power of prophecy since 
Cicero approved what Ennius said of those whose gifts were from 
the gods. Does it not appear as if Mr. Browning had foreseen the 
establishment of the Browning Society, and had with prophetic 
accuracy estimated the company of its members when he asked— 
Which of you did I enable 
Once to slip inside my breast, 
There to pe. heme and label 
What I like least, what love best, 
Hope and fear, believe and doubt of, 
Seek and shun, respect—deride ? 
Who has rizht to make a rout of 
Rarities he found inside ? 
Does not this fit to a nicety? Mr. Browning is the most inde- 
dent of poets. He appeals to his own audience, take him or 
vee him. “’Tis said I brew stiff drink,” he remarks in one of 
his poems—“ Epilogue.” It pleases him to supply “stuff for 
strength,” instead of the “sheer sweet” which it is the desire of 
many poets to pour forth; and he does what he pleases. If he 
chose he could provide prime wine “of potable strength, with 
sweet to match”; but he in no way seeks popularity for his own 
uliar vintage, and if he does not seek it himself, still less does 
e need a Society to seek popularity for him. The strength and 
the weakness of Mr. Browning are perfectly perceived by intelli- 
gent students of English literature. “Tous les grands hommes ont 
a du caprice, quelque petit grain de folie wélé a leur science,” 
Moliére says, and of this truth Mr. Browning is an example. His 
fatal facility for rhyming leads him—as in Pacchiarotto especially — 
into excesses which are often only irritating; beyond all doubt he 
is frequently obscure: if readers “cough and blink” they have 
reason ; at times he passes from the fanciful to the fantastic, and 
on to the grotesque. Nevertheless, Mr. Browning is a great writer, 
a true poet, and those who perceive this most strongly are those 
who most resent the tone of the Society. A number of very little 
men hang on to the tails of a very big map, endeavour thus to 
acquire a little easy — for themselves, and assume mean- 
time an air as though they were helping the big man forward. 

If the Browning Society had possessed a P gon appreciation of 
Mr. Browning's work, the dramatic poem In a Balcony would 
never have been put toa purpose for which it was not intended. 
For the first part of the Fourth Annual Entertainment, which 
was given last week at Prince’s Hall, In a Balcony was per- 
formed, whereas it surely could never have been intended for 
performance. It is a poem—a very beautiful and an exceedingly 
powerful poem—and not a play. The first necessity of a drama is 
action, Jn a Balcony has none. The consequence was that the 
speeches seemed long and tedious, — as the two lovers, 

iss Alma Murray as Constance and Mr. Philip Beck as Norbert, 
quite failed to realize the glow and fervour which vibrate in the 
lines, They were in stage dress; a rug was put over two chairs 
to make a sort of couch, It was curious to note how completely 
the halo of romance which seems to the reader to invest the poem 
disappears in the recitation on a platform. Miss Nora Gerstenberg, 
certain signs of the amateur apart, showed comprehension of the 
dramatic significance of the Queen’s character. The mystery which 
enshrouds the end of the poem is one of its chief sources of strength. 
The Queen has found that her ardent hopes are vain; Norbert 
does not love her; he loves Constance. Stung to the soul— 
Congreve's couplet is too familiar to be quoted—she gazes on the 
man who has rejected her, on the woman, the subject, who has 
rivalled her, and quits the chamber, A dread of impending evil 
seizes the lovers. Outside the tramp of armed men is heard. 
“ Kiss!” Constance murmurs. That is the end. The rest ia silence. 
Imagination is most powerfully stirred. No explanatory ending 
Could well be as strong. But, dramatic as this is, it is not the 
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drama of the stage. A vast difference exists between what is 
dramatic in a book and what is dramatic in a theatre, a differ- 
ence which Mr. Browning no doubt clearly perceives, though the 
Browning Society does not perceive it at all. We confess that our 
wonder was stirred as to what end had been devised for a work 
which the poet ends with so much art. The last word spoken, 
however, Norbert here points to the door and walks out. Constance 
walks out too. ‘The poet leaves them awaiting destiny, careless of 
mortal fate in the assurance of immortal love. The Browning 
Society sends them into the next room, leaving the spectator in 
doubt as to whether they are going to hide behind the curtains or 
get out of the window. Mr. Furnivall notifies a performance of 
the Blot in the ’Scutcheon if 50. can be obtained for the purpose, 
and adds that “ prompt reply to the notification is askt,” with re- 
ference to an “ annext undertaking.” Mr. Browning's play is to 
be done, Mr. Furnivall says, “by fully competent actors ””"—i.e. 
amateurs. We remember only too vividly a representation of the 
First Folio of Hamlet, at St. George's Hall, by those who seemed 
“ fully competent actors” to Mr. Furnivall. We would we could 
forget it, for we can hardly look at the tragedy without a re- 
collection of that surprising afternoon. 

The music which formed the latter half of the entertainment 
was well enough. Mr. Leslie Johnson—or, as he is described in 
the programme, “ Leslie Johnson, Esq.”—provided an introduc- 
tion, explaining that the Society wished that evening “to appeal 
to another side of the unity of Art—to the union which exists 
between Poetry and Music.” Mr. Johnson declares that * the 
power which Music has in the present Age attained of illustrating 
poetry, alike on the side of lyrical and dramatic Art, is one of the 
most striking developments of the time.” Is not Mr. Leslie 
Johnson aware that tis was likewise a striking developmeut of 
the time of Gluck, who was born almost two centuries since, and 
that to unite music to poem in the completest sense has always 
been the object of the true musician? When it is said that Mr. 
Villiers Stantord was among the composers represented, it will be 
understood that the music was good. He has done few things 
more happily than the setting of Mr. Browning's three Cavalier 
Songs. ‘The spirit, gallantry, and dash of the words are nobly 
echoed in his music. Nothing of the sort can be better. His new 
baritone song, “ Prospice,” is an experiment. The composition has 
asingularly definite appropriateness to the lines, but whether the lines 
are suitable for musical treatment is another matter. Mr. Stanford 

in a high degree the gift of illustrating his poet. Besides 
the Cavalier Songs, we may mention as an example of this the per- 
fect setting of Lord Tennyson's “Shame upon you, Robin,” the 
Milkmaid’s Song from Queen Mary. Miss Ethel Harraden’s chorus, 
“Over the seas our gaileys went” (Paracelsus), and her song, 
“Wilt thou change, too?” (James Lee's Wife) are both meri- 
torious. The‘former was performed at this entertainment for the 
tirst time. Mr. Edwin Bending’s graceful duet “ Ina Gondola” 
was well sung by Miss Flinn and Mr. Tapley. The melodious 
quintett, “ The Boy and the Angel,” was also welcome, though to 
hide the singer who utters the angel's words is a meaningless 
trick. Mr. Leslie Johnson’s “ A Woman's Last Word” is by no 
means devoid of taste. Musicians did not need a Browning 
Society, however, to point out to them the value of Mr. 
Browning's poetry for musical purposes. There is no Tennyson 
Society ; yet almost every song Lord Tennyson has written has 
been set to music, and some have been set many times. The 
most appreciative admirers of Mr. Browning are not likely to be 
found in a Browning Society. 


ONE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 


CCORDING to the daily papers, Lord Wolseley has offered 

one hundred pounds reward to the regiment which accom- 
plishes the distance between Sarrass and Debbeh in the shortest 
time, and with the least damage to the boats. A further paragraph 
conveys the welcome intelligence that “ much indulgence will . 
given to the fortunate battalion.” We can quite imagine it, The 
tield of speculation and possible conjecture opened out by this order 
is so vast that the only difiiculties in discussing it are where to begin 
and where to leave off. Is this reward to be paid by the General 
himself, or will it eventually come out of the unwilling pockets 
of his grateful country ? Is it to be considered as an exceptional 
inducement offered in a moment of trying emergency, or is it to 
be accepted as a precedent for future use on any and all occasions 
on which it may be deemed necessary to apply special stimulus to 
the flagging energies of the youthful soldiers of the present day ? 
The British soldier of the past performed many ad great deeds 
without any pecuniary stimulus, and actuated only by a sense of 
duty ; but then he is now relegated to obscurity, and we must 
not mention him. The inducements and incentives to the zealous 
performance of duty held out to the soldier of the present are, 
one would think, sufficiently numerous. What with medals, clasps, 
crosses, stars and ribands, addresses, public welcomes, banquets, 
and other festivities, he certainly has no cause to complain; but 
yet we see that a fresh one is to be added, and one, too, of a most 
objectionable nature—namely, an offer of money. It is useless 
to argue that the emergency and the reward offered are both ex- 
ceptional, and that the latter need not be repeated. Exceptional 
emergencies and serious situations will occur in every campaign ; 
and every precedent of this nature is, and must be, followed 
s2oner or later in these days of publicity and intelligence, It is 


said that when Hannibal reached the summit of the Alps after . 
his long and toilsome march, he gathered round him his wearied 
troops and revived their exhausted energy by pointing out to them 
the rich and fertile plains and the wealthy towns of Italy, which 
he assured them should soon be theirs. In some such spirit will 
the British soldier of the future take the field, Honour and glory 
are very good things, no doubt; but money is better, and 
will form a prominent element in all his calculations and 
anticipations. A long and toilsome march is unpleasant, 
no doubt; but put it on the basis of so much a mile, 
and fatigue is forgotten. Similarly with other incidents in 
a campaign, for which a nicely graduated sliding scale might be 
drawn up. Courage in action, so much per regiment, say fifty 
pounds; superior quality ditto, seventy-five; desperate heroism 
and endurance, one hundred; while storming a breach might be 
fixed at a maximum of one hundred and fifty. There is one 

leasing aspect of the question, and that is, that whereas we have 
ong been accused of having “an only general,’ we need fear the 
accusation no longer, for if ability to offer pecuniary rewards is to 
be the means of ensuring success in war, we have many who would 
make splendid generals. As for the “ fortunate battalion,” what 
shape will the “indulgence” promised to it take? Wilt it be 
allotted the highest place at the inevitable public dinner, while the 
others begin with shame to take a lower place? Will its mess be 
seven times greater than those of the rest? will it have the 
heaviest portion of the dinner and the longest and prosiest after- 
dinner speeches to listen to ? 

It cannot be too strongly hoped that we may hear no more of 

a measure so degrading to the military character as to offer to 
men who are merely doing their duty, and who, to use the giver’s 
own words, are entitled to no other rewards than “ the gratitude 
of their country and the praise of their superiors,” a reward of one 
hundred pounds. 


THE PRACTICE AND THEORY OF FORGING WILLS. 


HE curtain has at last fallen on the final act of the drama in 
which Mr. Henry Priestman was the hero, the late Mr. 
Whalley by far the most interesting figure, and Thomas and Nash 
the villains upon whom retribution has come. Not much sym- 
pathy will be felt tor the two latter, who now incur the just doom 
appointed by the law for those who, in the words (uanely) of the 
poet Gilbert, “Cast aside all moderation’s petty bounds, and 
forge a party's will for over sixty thousand pounds.” As for 
Mr. Gunnell, who, if he should ever stroll into the public gallery 
at the Old Bailey, will probably murmur to himself the one half- 
line of Lucretius which is known to everybody, it will doubtless 
be the general opinion that, if he had been as circumspect in word 
and deed as betits an ex-mayor of Leominster, he would not have 
been compelled to feel grateiul to his counsel for describing him 
as a silly, bragging busybody, ' 
This is not the tirst time that a judge and jury, together with 
some of the most eminent counsel at the Bar, have been engaged 
for several days at the Central Criminal Court in determining 
whether or not an alleged will was forged, and what was the 
significance of certain pencil-marks which had made their appear- 
ance on the face of it since it had come into official keeping, 
and were declared by experts to be the remains of a writing in 
pencil which had been rubbed out in order that a fraudulent 
will might be written over its site. On the 9th of April, 1838, 
and the following days, Mr. Thomas Williams was tned 
before Baron Parke for forging the will of his father-in-law, 
Mr. Jones Panton. The testator had not been upon good terms 
with Mr, and Mrs. Williams, because shortly after their marriage 
they had been made defendants in an action for breach of promise 
of marriage by the lady. The action had been settled, which 
seems to indicate that Mrs. Williams's disappointed suitor was 
luckier then male plaintiffs in these actions usually are nowadays. 
Mr. Jones Panton, in 1828, had made a will in favour of his youngest 
and favourite son, Mr. W. Barton Panton; in opposition to which 
Mr. Williams had propounded a rival will, purporting to have 
been executed in November 1834, dividing the property more 
equally among the children. It was upon this document that the 
pencil-marks were discovered; and they were described in full 
detail by “ Joseph Nethercliff, lithographer and facsimilist to the 
British Museum,” though, as was the case in Thomas's trial, 
the light in court was not sufficiently good for them to be 
very apparent there. There was not, however, any expert 
testimony as to the tendency of pencil-marks, apparently obliterated 
with india-rubber, to reappear in the course of time by reason of 
the automatic return of the disturbed filaments of the paper to 
their original position—an awkward quality which they appear to 
possess in common with the leaves and the water that iugene 
Aram dreamt about in Hood’s ballad. The amount in question 
was about the same in the two cases, Mr. Jones Panton’s estate 
having been estimated at from. 50,000/. to 60,000/.; but the resu!t 
of the trials was widely different, as Mr. Williams not being 
troubled by the devious. ingenuity of a Turner, the pusillanimous 
confession of a Nash, or the vindictive treachery of a Rees, 
called the attesting witnesses to the will propounded by him, 
and was triumphantly acquitted. Nor does Mr. Jones Panton 
appear to have been by any means so singular and picturesque a 
person as the departed Mr. Whalley. The latter, having 
made a great deal of money, and spent very little, considered him- 
self entitled to live as he pleased, and, in particular, to be extremely 
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disagreeable—which he called making “ straightforward remarks ” 
—to any one of whom he did not approve. He is also said 
to have been the first n who submitted to amputation | 
of the tongue for the cure, or retardation, of cancer. With 
Priestman, who was his natural son, aud whom he} 
had adopted as the principal heir of his. fortune, he lived on | 
terms in which affection, respect, and “ straightforward- | 
ness” were oddly mixed. When he wrote to him he began his | 
letters “ Dear W. H. Priestman,” and when Priestman, who had | 
been living in his house, left it because Whalley would no longer | 
in any way countenance or support Emma Priestman, the sister 
of Henry, a sort of treaty was drawn up between them, after 
negotiations had been conducted with the utmost formality. He | 
always intended to make a handsome provision for Priestman, | 
anh Gusing the last months of his life he was looking out for a | 
suitable business in which to give him an excellent start in life, | 
and when he had discovered that his two brothers were dead (of 
which fact his precise and exacting mind refused to be satisfied | 
by anything less than the united testimony of widows, registrars 
of deaths, and superintendents of police), he did, in fact, leave him | 
all his property. Yet at this very time he allowed him no more 
than 20/. a year, when all he otherwise had for the support of | 
himself and his sister was a railway of Of course | 
the most réjow:ssant incident in the whole business continues to | 
be that thrilling moment on the Sunday after the compromise of | 
the probate action, when Thomas, irritated by the noisy passage | 
of the four horses and the triumphal car in which Priestman, 
Turner, Green-Smith, and the trumpet were spending a happy | 
day, waved aloft in derision the fateful “ blue paper ” which from | 
that moment has never been seen of mortal eyes, and by that 
one act of rash fatuity exchanged a reasonably secure prospect 
of enjoying 17,000/, for that of enduring fifteen years’ penal 
servitude. That is one of the events that can happen only in 
real life. If any one put it into fiction, it would be unanimously 
(and rightly) voted “ too thin.” 
It has surprised some observers that there was not raised during 
the trial a legal point which, if it had been decided in the 
isoners’ favour, would have rendered their conviction extremely 
} btful. Setting aside the various confessions, which are, for 
obvious reasons, unsatisfactory evidence in themselves, and 
the pencil marks on the will, which were not conclusive—for 
there is no law against making a will on paper from which » 
writing in pencil has been rubbed out—it was essential for | 
the prosecution to show that Whalley intended to leave his | 
money to Priestman, and acted as if he had actually done so. | 
This was in fact proved, and it was the strongest part of the | 
ecase—so strong that Sir Hardinge Gifiard, in perhaps the best 
speech that has been made at the Bar for a great number of 
simply said nothing about it, which is the best way, as 
Lord Derby well knows and Mr. Bright cannot learn, of dealing | 
with what is unanswerable. When Emma Priestman was about | 
sixteen, and her brother Henry about ten years old, Whalley was 
displeased with his daughter's behaviour. Accordingly he drew 
up in writing an oath, which, though it was not read in court, 
was understood to be in the author's most pronounced style, and | 
by which her conduct was to be guided in future, and made her | 
sign it. Then he locked it up, and there was no evidence that 


until it was found after his death. The forged will, which left the 
property to Thomas, was dated on the 21st of March, 1881. The 
true will, in favour of Priestman, which has never been seen since 
Thomas brandished it, was made about the 12th of April. On the 
agth of April Whalley wrote to Emma Priestman, saying, in the 
most offensive way he could, that she had broken her oath 
which he still kept under lock and key, and that, therefore, “I 
have left everything and You nothing.” It was suggested 
for the defence that this letter was forged by, or with the 
knowledge of, Emma Priestman. If it was genuine, it was ob- 
viously the strongest confirmation of the theory that Mr. Whalley 
had given his signature not to the will in favour of Thomas, but 
to something Another letter of. perhaps still greater im- 

rtance was undoubtedly addressed by Whalley to his stock-— 

ker on the 10th of April—that is, after the date of the forged 
will, and just before the supposed date of the genuine will. In 
this letter he intimated unmistakably that he intended Priestman 
to inherit the bulk of his property, for he actually desired the 
broker to transfer a large quantity of stock from his (Whalley’s) 
name to Priestman’s in order to save the legacy duty, and asked 
his advice about certain mining shares that he held, on the express 
ground that he doubted whether they were suitable property for a 
young man. It is clear that the importance of these letters, and 
of some few conversations confirming them, of which evidence 
was given, cannot be overestimated. Yet they were admitted 
in evidence without the least objection being raised by the 
counsel for the defence. The evidence constituted by them was, 
of course, hearsay, and the general rule is that hearsay (which 
may be popularly defined as what the soldier said) is not 
evidence, exceptions excepted. It is most probable—indeed, 
Seushipcsinted persons may infer it with certainty from the 
silence of Sir H. Giffard and Mr. Anderson—that this case was 
one of the exceptions; yet we are not aware of any precedent for 
such evidence being ruled to be admissible in a trial for forgery ; | 
and we confess to the belief that, when barristers weré more | 
technically minded than they are now, the point would at least | 
have been raised. It has been decided that, when the question of | 
fraud in the making of a will is raised iu a civil action, evidence | 


may be given of what the testator said in order to show what his 
intentions were; but it seems to us at least arguable that this 
would not extend to the admission in evidence of Mr. Whalley’s 

letters. One case there is, reported in the Term Reports, in which 

evidence of what the testator said was allowed to be given with a 
view of showing that, when he signed the will in question, he 

thought he was signing something else, which seems to come very 

near Whalley’s case, inasmuch as the contention of the prosecution 

was that when he signed the forged will it was not a will, but a 

letter to his son. But in that case the judgment appears rather 

to turn upon the rule that a document must be taken to mean 

what it says, and that you cannot, except in particular cases, 

give evidence to show that it means something else, and not 
upon the rule that what is said by a mn not a party to 

the proceeding cannot be given in evidence against a person 

who did not hear it said. On these grounds we should have 

thought the question technically arguable, and considering that 

the case was a criminal one, and that success in the argu- 
ment would have despoiled the case for the prosecution of its 

most serious feature, we cannot but wonder tbat it was not raised. 

At the same time no one can dispute that in reason and good sense 

the evidence was equally cogent and relevant, and that the failure 

of the prosecution through its rejection would have amounted to a 
serious miscarriage of justice. The fact that Whalley wrote the 

two letters to which we have referred makes it exceedingly impro- 

bable that he should have signed the “ white will” on the 213t of 
March, and it was, therefore, in the highest degree expedient that 
the jury should know it, and that the rule against hearsay, if it 
might have stood in the way of such knowledge, should be modified 

accordingly ; and perhaps practical moditication by the conduct of: 
the ies is a surer, though a less formal, way of doing it than 
the interposition of a legislature of which the House of Commons 

is an essential part. And yet it is impossible for a lover of art, 

even the art of law, altogether to repress a lingering sigh at the 

recollection of the happy days when counsel for the defence often 

took points of evidence, and sometimes went so far as to raise 

objections to the form of the indictment. 


GREEK FINANCE. 


T the beginning of this year the Greek Chamber authorized 
the Government to borrow 6,800,000/., and this week the 
Government has _ to the money markets of London, Paris, 
and Athens for a loan of 4,400,000/., the balance of 2,400,000/. 
being retained for the present, The debt is to bear interest at 
5 per cent., and the issue price is 68} per cent., while the total 
loan is to be repaid, by drawings twice a year, not later than 
July 1, 1921. In other words, the Greek Government engages 
to repay within thirty-seven years a sum of 4,400,000/. on con- 
dition of receiving now 2} millions sterlinz, and, consequently, the 
subscriber to the loan will actually receive upon his subscription 
over 7} percent. perannum. This seems to be a wasteful way 
of raising the money, It would probably have been much wiser 
to have applied only for the actual sum required—2} millions 
sterling—at 7} per cent. interest. In this way the addition 
to the debt would have been much smaller, while the annual 
charge imposed would be no larger. In the meanwhile, if the 
credit of Greece improved, the debt charge might be reduced 
by paying off the present loan and raising one in its stead at a 
lower rate of interest. The Greek Ministers, however, shrink, 
we suppose, from admitting that the credit of Greece is so low that 
she has to pay 7} per cent. for the accommodation she requires ; 
and, therefore, they prefer to impose a heavy future burden inthe way 
of principal upon the country rather than to acknowledge frankly 
what are the real facts. The debt is incurred, we are told, chiefly 
to enable the Government to resume specie payments, and partly 
also for the construction of railways. While the Greek Govern- 
ment was preparing for war against Turkey, in order to wrest from 
her Thessaly and Epirus, it borrowed from the ciaief banks of the 
country, authorizing them to issue legal-tender notes, thus establish- 
ing a forced papercurrency. The Greek people, who are very shrewd 
tinanciers and good men of business, have convinced themselves 
that the interests of the country are seriously injured by the ex- 
istence of this forced currency ; and they prefer, therefore, to add 
to their debt charge for the purpose of resuming specie payments. 
There is no doubt that a forced paper currency is a great disad- 
vantage to 4 commercial country, and in the long un the decision 
of the Greek people will be justitied. ‘The existing Cabinet, how- 
ever, has put off the loan for this purpose as long as possible; but 
apparently it feels the current of public opinion too strong to be 
further resisted. As regards railways and roads, it is likewise 
clear that Greece stands greatly in need of better means of in- 
terval communication. Practically it may be said that outside 
the Ionian Islands there exist scarcely any good roads in the king- 
dom, and there is only one short raiiway of eight or nine miles 
fully completed. Undoubtedly, then, it is a wise policy to open 
up the interior by means of roads and railways. The prosperity 
of the kingdom will be greatly increased; the value of tend will 
be augmented, and trade will receive a powerful impetus, But 
it is to be hoped, all the same, that the Greek Government, in its 
natural desire to develop the resources of the kingdom, will not 
go too far. The United States at the present moment afford a 
striking illustration of the danger of too hasty a construction of 
railways; and, as resources of Greece are incomparably 
smaller than those of the United States, it is to be hoped, for the 
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— country, that railway building will be carried on very 
caut 
Caution is the more necessary because the debt of Greece 
already is extremely heavy. According to a Report addressed to 
our own ‘Government by Mr. Ford in October of last year, the 
debt of Greece was then very nearly 17 millions sterling ; and he 
estimated that, including the 6,800,000/. to be raised this year, the 
debt would be at the present time very close upon 28 millions 
sterling. This isan enormous debt for a country whose popula- 
tion in 1879 was only 1,679,000; especially when it is borne in 
mind how great are the political dangers to which Greece is ex- 
. Of her existing debt part was incurred during the War of 
ndependence ; a further part was raised when she was preparing 
to wrest Thessaly from the Turks; and a third part is to be ex- 
pended upon roads and railways. It may be granted freely that 
the objects attained are well worth the pecuniary burden in- 
curred, and even worth very much more. But, at same time, 
it is not to be forgotten that at any moment Greece may be called 
upon again to fight for her existence. Thongh the Eastern 
question is in abeyance at present, no man knows how soon it 
may be reopened; and, whenever it is reopened, Greece can 
hardly hope to escape at least regen | sacrifices, So well is she 
aware of what is before her that, scanty as her population is and 
small as are her resources, her military organization enables her 
to place over a hundred thousand men in the field. If she is 
compelled to call up a force so enormous for her population, it is 
clear that she will have to add very largely to her debt. 
While, then, it is undoubtedly wise to develop the material 
resources of the country, it is incumbent upon the Government 
to be careful not to compromise the future too seriously in 
doing 80. According to the Budget for the present year, the 


debt charge amounts to 1,109,000/., or about one-third of the | 


total expenditure of the kingdom. No doubt the works about 
to be undertaken will prove remunerative, both directly and 


indirectly ; but it is a serious thing for so small and poor a_ 


country to increase a debt charge already amounting to about a 
third of its total outlay. It is true that in the prospectus of the 
loan brought out this week we are told that, according to official 
returns, the revenues specially hypothecated to the loan exceed 
600,0001, a year, while the interest on the loan is only 340,000/. a 
ear. There is, therefore, a surplus of about 260,000. a year. 
ut, when we consider the political dangers to which the kingdom 
is exposed, and the fact that Greece is still a raw-material pro- 
ducing country, and, therefore, dependent for her means of paying 
her way upon the seasons, this is not too large a surplus. Besides, 
as already stated, the debt charge absorbs fully one-third of the 
total expenditure, and, consequently, trenches seriously upon the 
means of defraying the cost of administration, According to the 
Census of 1879, out of a total population of 1,679,000, as many as 
1,331,000 were unable to read or write. This fact alone shows 
how necessary expenditure is upon other matters than the im- 
provement of the communications, And when we further bear in 
mind that brigandage is not yet extinct, we have another 
illustration of the fact that the administration is being starved. 
But while we would urge upon the Greek Government the 
necessity for caution, we quite admit that Greece has made 
marvellous progress of late years. Mr. p, in an instructive 
Report to our Government, divides the financial history of inde- 
Kine Ot Greece into three periods—that of the Revolution, that of 
ing Otho, and that of the present reign, In the first period there 
‘were constant deficits ; in the second, expenditure and revenue were 
balanced, but the creditor of the State was refused his due; with 
the present reign the period of deficits has ayain recurred. And 
as in 1879 payment of interest on the debt was resumed, and as 
further the debt is at present growing rapidly, it would seem at 
tirst sight as if the probability of Greece paying its way is not 
very great, But on examining the matter more closely we find 
reason for modifying the first impression, It must never be for- 
gotten that during the War of Independence Greece was devas- 
tated and almost ruined, and that it took many years to recover 
from the consequent exhaustion. Nor can it fairly be denied that 
the sacrifices she has made to increase her territory aud liberate 
her fellow-countrymen in Thessaly were if she were to 
play the part in the East to which she aspires, Bat perhaps the 
most potent cause in bringing about financial disorder and insol- 
vency is found in the utter want of financial administration. In 
the States, of the Civil Service 
are with each change of Ministry, and, consequently, 
there is no stability in office, and very little competence. Masons, 
the salaries were tixed at the time of the War of Independence, 
when the country was extremely poor and backward ; ont Gory are 
now too small to attract competent men, For instance, the pay of the 
Prime Minister is only 517/. a year, that of the highest judge in the 
kingdom 256/. a year, and that of the Archbishop of Athens 216/. a 
year. Fromthese examples it may be judged how small is the pit- 
tance received by the ordinary Civil servants; and, in fact, weare told 
by our own diplomatic agents that, in consequence of the smallness 
of the pay, many of the most important offices are left vacant, 
while, owing to this cause and to the repeated changes in the 
sonnel, scarcely any accounts have been kept in the Ministry of 
‘inapce. The present Cabinet has made earnest efforts to remedy 
nis state of things, and the best f of its sincerity is the 
frankness with which it has pinandl ged defects of the system it 
found in existence. For example, the present Minister of Finance 
told the Chamber that on coming into office he was unable to get 
apy information respecting the financial condition of the State. It 


was only by consulting the books of the various banks with 
which the Government dealt that he obtained such. information 
as he bas been able to arriveet. From a foreign banker he learnt 
that a sum of 128,c00/. belonging to the Greek Government was 
lying in the bank of that gentleman ; but no of the Finance 
partment or Central Treasury could furnish any clue to the 
origin of the deposit. Again, four months after the Government 
cawe into power, a banker informed him that about 28,000/. was 
remaining, without interest, in America to the credit of the Greek 
Government; but as to this credit, again, the Minister could 
obtain no clue in his own office. Lastly, a claim was made from 
Vienna for payment for certain stamped paper. Part of this pa 
was found lying in a corner of the office, and the re 
was at the Custom House; but not a single person employed in 
the Ministry of Finance could tell when it had been ordered, or for 
what pu It is clear that, if order is to be restored to the 
finances, this state of things must be remedied. A competent staff 
of officials must be introduced, and to secure their services they 
must be properly paid. This will involve a considerable addition 
to the expenses of the t. But, on the other hand, it will 
greatly increase the yield of the taxee, for at present the collection 
of the taxes is greatly in arrears, In the meantime the Ministry 
has been adding to existing taxes, and enforcing to the best of its 
| power their strict collection; and with such good result that for 
| the first time since the deposition of King Otho equilibrium would 
this year have been secured but for the failure of the crops 
and the outoreak of cholera in France and Italy. Next year it 
is hoped there will be a small surplus. There seems reasonable 
probability, then, that under the present Government the period 
of deficits will be brought to an end, and that if the construction 
of railways and roads is not pushed forward too rapidly, the 
| financial condition of Greece will be placed on a satisfactory foot- 
ing. Already the growth of the revenue has very re- 
| markable. Between 1848 and 1883 the tax levied on currants 
'rose from 24,0001. to 134,0001.; the tax on figs rose in the 
| same interval from 3,600/, to 13,000/,, the tax on oil from 
| 8,cool. to 16.000/., and the tax on dwelling-houses from 7,680l. 
| to 56,0001. Much of the growth is due, no doubt, to the acqui- 
| sition of Thessaly—an extremely rich province — and the yield 
‘of the taxes there will, no doubt, rapidly increase as the province 
| is opened up by means of railways; but much also is due to the 
development of Greek commerce. One of the most valuable articles 
of expurt is currants, and the phylloxera in France has increased 
their value, as they are now largely used in the making of wine. 
Indeed, were it not that the necessities of the kingdom compel 
the Government to impose high Customs duties, it is probable that 
the trade of Greece would develop in a very remarkable manner. 
The Greeks are admittedly first-rate men of business. They are 
also splendid sailors, and their steam fleet would grow, therefore, 
even more rapidly than it is growing at present if trade were un- 
hampered, ‘Ihe heavy import duties in another way, too, are 
injurious. Owing to the conformation of the kingdom, it is 
| extremely difficult to prevent smuggling, especially as the high 
duties make smuggling extremely profitable; but smuggling is 
a serious competitor to legitimate trade. 


THE NEW YORK THEATRES, 


1TH the return of the cold weather and with the slow 
cessation of the overwrought election excitement the 
theatres of New York have at last begun to flourish. It is pleasant 
to add that the atmosphere of triviulity and cheap farce which 
clouded the early opening of the season has already blown away. 
The more frivolous entertainments bave, for the most part, been 
succeeded by performances of a more serious artistic value. At 
_Daly’s Theatre, Mr. Daly's light and laughable adaptation of a 
German play, called A Wooden Spoon, has been followed by 
| Mr. Pinero’s Lords and Commons, which has had no better fate 
| in New York than in London, In its performance at Daly's 
| Theatre the chief honours were borne off by Mr. James Lewis as 
Smee, by Mrs.G.H. Gilbert as the Countess of Carryl, and, more 
especially, by Miss Virginia Dreher as Mre. Devenish. Miss Dreher 
brought to the part the beauty and the dignity of bearing which 
the character calls for,and she played the chief scenes with o 
most womanly tenderness and not a little power. Lords and 
Commons is to be followed by another of Mr. Daly's adaptations 
from the German, called Love on Crutches, and by a revival of 
Needles and Pins, as acted in London last summer, and by a 
resuscitation of Farquhar's Recruiting Officer, which has not been 
acted in America “ fifty years "—or even in England, if our 
memory serves, At the Union Square Theatre the frivolous 
to and Son, a sombre and 


But this year, as last year, the chief event of the dramatic season 
in New York has been the appearance of Mr. Henry Irving, of 
Miss Ellen Terry, and of the my 4 of the Lyceum 
Wisely postponing his arrival in New Yor! i 
of the election was over, Mr. Irving has been greeted with the 
same overflowing audiences as welcomed him a ago. 
year he has two novelties to offer the New York R nent One of 
these is Hamlet—which he did not uce last season during either 
of his engagements at the Star tre in New York, although 


| 
| melodrama. | d from | of M. | 
| It is well acted by the strong company of the Union Square 
| which now includes Mr. J. H. Barnes, ; 
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he brought it out in Philadelphia as well as in other of the smaller less said the better; it served to prove beyond question that 


cities— 
special reference to the second American tour of the Lyceum com- 
pany. At the present writing 7'welfth Night is the only one of 
these two novelties which has been ‘produced, although Hamlet is 
now underlined for the final fortnight of Mr. Irving’s engagement 
at the Star Theatre. In London last summer the success of 
Twelfth Night was a little contested, but in New York there is no 
dispute as to its success, This is due in part to the fact that the 
performance in New York is now better than it was in London— 
mellower, riper, more effective. There have been changes in the 
cast, and most of these are improvements. Miss Winifred Emery 
makes an admirably piquant Countess Olivia, with eyes fine enough 
to warrant the love-sickness of the Duke Orsino, now bravely acted 
by Mr. Alexander. Mr. Wenman is now Sir Toby Belch, and his 
rendering of the character is rich in colouring and unctuous in 
humour ; it is one of the best bits of comedy acting seen of late 
on the New York stage. Miss Payne remains Maria, and she is 
the very embodiment of mirth and of innocent and feminine 
devilry. Of Miss Terry's Viola and of Mr. Irving’s Malvolio there 


is nothing new now to be said. Miss Terry's Viola is as charming | 


as her Beatrice, and it is at all timesa joy to the eye and a delight 
to the ear—as was her Beatrice also. Mr. Irving’s Malvolio has 
been modified a little since he first performed the part in London, 
It is more consistent in its dignified and inordinate self-satisfaction, 
and it remains more frankly within the limits of comedy, while 
in London one of Mr. Irving’s outbursts of wrath was perilously 
close to the confines of tragedy. A second reason why T'welfth 
Night has been better received in New York than in London is 

rhaps to be found in the fact that Twelfth Night is relatively the 
Seocmentes play that Mr. Irving has offered to the American 
public. With every eflort to reproduce in all sorts and sizes of 
American theatres the art and the splendour for which the 
Lyceum is famous, last year an exact reproduction was soon seen 
to be impossible, from the many material obstacles. Twelfth 
Night, however, was mounted with a special view to this tour 
through the United States, and its scenery and properties were, 
therefore, contrived for use by a travelling company. Taught by 
the hard experience of last year's tour, Mr, Irving mounted 
Twelfth Night in London in such fashion that he might reproduce 
the same effects in every American town with a stage of adequate 


size. 

To the English reader, perhaps the most important event of the 
early dramatic season of New York—after the performances of 
Mr. Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and the Lyceum company— 
is the production of a new and original play by an English 
dramatist. Wallack’s Theatre is the chosen home of the British 
playwright, and its manager's sole hope of profit lies in getting the 
successful plays of the London stage; even the French dramatists 
are rarely seen on the boards of Wallack’s until after they have 
been adapted to English conditions and in accordance with 
English conventions by an English author. Failing in English 
successes Mr, Wallack is fain to try unacted plays by English 
dramatists. His latest venture is Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new 
romantic drama, Constance. ‘This is like most of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan's other plays—it is not very original, nor very good, nor 
in very good taste. It isa rough, raw, vulgar melodrama, not 
lacking in brute force, but almost altogether lacking in art, and in 
the delicacy which is sure to accompany the best art. There is a 
good young lady who is made to marry a wicked nobleman—as in 
Moths. There is a village scene, in which Mr, Buchanan makes a 
vain effort to bring the scent of the hay across the footlights—as 
in Storm-Beaten. There is a self-contained and revengeful hench- 
man of the wicked nobleman, and he hates the nobleman’ for the 
seduction of his wife—as in the Fool's Revenge. And he removes 
the wicked’ nobleman at the right moment—as in L’Etrangére. 
This diabolus ex machind is a sort of cross between Badger in the 
Streets of London and Bertuccio in the Lvol’s Revenge; he is as 
vulgar as the one and as revengeful as the other. There isa 
young lover who goes to the war, and whose regiment passes 
under the window on its return—just asin Owrs it passed under 
the window on its departure. There is a light-comedy young 
lady supposed to have just come from a convent, and to be as 
ignorant of the ways of the wicked world as the young Quakeress 
in M.P. There is a situation in the third act recalling, at first 
sight, thatin La Maison Neuve ; but Mr, Buchanan's effect, power- 
ful as it is, is revolting and repulsive, and not to be compared for a 
moment to M. Sardou’s. ‘The young lover is invited to call on the 
wife of the wicked nobleman ; they love each other, but they are 
virtuous; he has been wounded in the war, and the excitement is 
too much for him, and he talls back dead, just as the wicked noble- 
man returns to catch the lovers together. M. Sardou made the 
wife hide the corpse, and got his etlect out of her agony of appre- 
hension as her husband and strangers came to the verge of dis- 
covering it. Mr. Buchanan has the wicked nobleman spirit the 
corpse away unknown to the wife, who thinks it still beneath the 
cloak she threw over it, whereupon the husband taunts her and 
tortures her until she plucks away the covering, only to find the 
couch bare, This is the chief situation of a morbid, unwhole- 
some, and inartistic play which did not altogether please 
the playgoers of New York. The play is cheap and flimsy 
‘in its construction, as though it had been run up hastily like 
a “jerry-builder’s” row of houses for sale. There is no. neat- 
ness in the fitting together of the incidents, and the motives of 
the characters creak and strain under the pressure the dramatist 
has put on them, Of the so-called “comedy” in Constance the 


| 


and the second is Twelfth Night, produced in London with | Mr. Buchanan is wholly devoid of any sense of humour, and the 


taste is not better than the jests. The chief low-comedy part 
was far lower than it was comic. The failure of the play 
cannot be attributed to the acting. Of late the level of the 
performances at Wallack’s has been falling lower and lower, but 
Constance is better acted than any play which has been seen at 
Wallack’s for several years. Miss Rose Coghlan’s Constance quite 
surprised those who feared she had fallen into hopeless negli- 
gence and mannerism, It was simple, strong, and eflective; and 
it showed far more care and thought than any other of her recent 
impersonations, Miss Helen Russell was admirably vivacious and 
brightly ladylike in the empty and impossible part of the young 
lady from the convent. Mr. John Howson struggled manfully 
with Mr. Buchanan's ponderous humour, But the tinest acting in 
Constance is done by Mr. E. J. Henley as the wicked nobleman, 
the Duke d’Azeglio. By sheer force of dramatic ability Mr. 
Henley lifted a character little better than the ordinary cold- 
blooded and well-born villain of commonplace melodrama up to 
the higher levels of histrionic art. He had the precision, the 
dignity, the distinction, the sobriety, the brilliancy, and the self- 
contained power which the part demanded. Although the 
material he had to work with was far inferior, Mr. Henley’s 
acting of the Duke d’Azeglio recalled to mind the admirable 
Duc de Septmonts of M. Coquelin. If Mr. Henley fultils the 
promise of his performance last summer in Deacon Brodie, and 
now in Constance, the English stage has another romantic actor 
from whom much may be expected. 

Of the performances at the other theatres there is no need now 
to say much. At the Thalia Theatre the fine German company 
is acting in Herr von Moser’s Der Bibliothekar, the English version 
of which, The Private Secretary, is still attracting crowded houses 
at the Madison Square Theatre. At the Casino the Nell Gwynne 
of Mr. Farnie and M. Planquette has been a dull and dismal 
failure, in spite of the brilliant abilities of the brilliant Comic Opera 
Company which Mr. McCaull has gathered together. At the 
Academy of Music Mr. J. H. Mapleson is presenting Italian opera as 
he has been wont to do for now four or tive years. At the head 
of his company are Mme, Patti, Mme. Scalchi, and Miss Kkmma 
Nevada. He is providing the same bewildering array of musical 
novelties he has set before the American public with annual 
regularity. Chief among these are Z/ Zrovatore and Traviata and 
Ernani, and the rest are like unto them, But Mr. Mapleson 

romises to vary the usual monotonous repertory of the itinerant 

talian Opera Company by producing M. Délibes’s Lachkiné, with 
Miss Nevada asthe heroine. At the new and now newly-decorated 
Metropolitan Opera House, Italian opera has been abandoned for 
a time, and Dr. Damrosch, one of the best of the German con- 
ductors who abound in the United States, is directing a season of 
German opera. He has an admirable orchestra, perhaps the best 
ever heard in opera in New York. He has a company picked from 
the leading opera houses of Germany, and headed by Fraulein 
Brandt and Frau Materna. He has the admirable scenery and 
sumptuous costumes provided by the millionaire owners of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The repertory he is prepared to give 
is that of the chief German opera houses. It consists primarily of 
Wagner’s operas, and secondarily of Der Freischiitz, Fidelio, the 
Huguenots, and other of the more strongly dramatic operas of the 
chief German, French, and Italian composers. The success of the 
venture is assured, and New York is now enjoying grand opera as 
it has never before been presented. 


LAISSEZ-CROIRE. 


NDER the somewhat obscure title of “A Faithless World” 
Miss Cobbe has discussed, in the Contemporary Review, a 
question suggested by the controversy carried on not long ago in 
that and other magazines between Mr. Spencer, Mr. Harrison, and 
their various critics. The notion that mankind might some day 
come to dispense with all religious belief would have appeared to our 
fathers sufliciently preposterous, but they would no doubt have been 
still more amazed at hearing it gravely asserted that, if the world 
did arrive at the conclusion that religion, in any or all its forms, 
has been altogether a mistake, it would make no great difference 
to anybody. There have been those of late who have openly 
exulted in such a prospect, while others have dreaded it. 

That Miss Cobbe is a devout and decided Theist no reader of 
this paper could doubt, even were it not already known, but she is 
not generally understood to be a professed adherent of any Church 
or form of Christian belief; at all events it is not from any such 
standpoint that she approaches the discussion here, but simply 
from its bearing on the two fundamental postulates of any religion 
which deserves the name, the existence of a Deity and of a future 
life. That in point of fact these rudimentary truths have almost 
always been and still are associated with other and more distinc- 
tive doctrines of a religion claiming to be divinely revealed, and 
as regards the special subject under review, with Christian doc- 
trines, is throughout admitted or implied. There is a reference to 
“that eloquent book, the Gesta Christi,” a3 containing the best 
account ot the services rendered to the world by Christianity in the 
past, and the discussion een bse on the probable conse- 
quences of a collapse of Christian belief in the future. And the 
conclusion theretore comes with additioual force from a writer 
who certainly does not hold a brief for the Christian Scriptures 
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or the Christian Church. But in speaking of the downfall of 
religion Miss Cobbe does think it necessary to explain at the outset 
—what might have seemed too obvious to need explicit state- 
ment, if it had not been of late so strangely and persistently 
denied—that by religion is here meant so much as this; “ de- 
finite faith in a Living and Righteous God, and in the survival 
of the human soul after death,” and accordingly that the term 
does “not mean Positivism, or Agnosticism, or Buddhism, 
exoteric or esoteric; or the recognition of ‘ the Unknown and 
Unknowable,’ or of ‘a Power not ourselves that makes for 
Righteousness’” ; on the contrary, “ all such phases of non-belief 
as involve denial of Theism are here regarded as tantamount to 
Atheism.” Neither on the other hand is the question here con- 
sidered with reference to the devout and religious classes of the 
community,on whom the decay of belief could not of course fail 
to produce a serious and painful effect, but on the world in 
general. And it is further premised with obvious reason—though 
this is often and most unreasonably forgotten—that no inference 
can be drawn from the orderly conduct of individual unbelievers 
now as to the probable behaviour hereafter of a whole nation of 
Atheists. ‘“ Our contemporaries are no more fair samples of the 
outcome of Atheism than a little party of English youths who had 
lived for a few years in Central Africa would be samples of 
Negroes.” To say that “ it would take several thousand years to 
make a full-blooded Atheist out of the scion of forty generations 
of Ohristians” is perhaps rather a strong way of putting it, but of 
the substantial truth of the principle laid down there can be no 
doubt at all. Not only is it true that “ one swallow does not 
make a spring,” but many swallows under the vernal influence of a 
circumambient Christian atmosphere offer no guarantee of what 
might occur in a long winter of general disbelief. 

The question naturally divides itself into a consideration of the 
outward and tangible effects of the collapse of all religious belief, 
and its more indirect but not less far-reaching consequences as 
bearing both on social and on individual life, though the two 
of course necessarily act and react on each other. Among outward 
and visible marks of change the writer first notices the suppression 
of all public worship and preaching, and “the extinction of the 
clerical profession.” And her testimony on this last point is the 
more significant as coming from one who cannot be stigmatized as 
either a clergyman or what some of our contemporaries are 
fond of calling “a clerically-minded layman.” She considers 
that “the extinction of the ministry of religion would be found 
practically to reduce by many perceptible degrees the common 
moral level, and to suppress many highly-aimed activities with 
which we could ill dispense.” The religious extinction of Sunday 
would be another pregnant change, although the seventh day 
holiday might still not improbably survive, the substitution of a 
tenth day holiday in the old French Revolution not having proved 
successful; for Sunday observance would come practically to 
keeping “ fifty-six Bank holidays instead of four in the year.” And 
“the reduction of the Bible to the rank of an historical and 
literary curiosity "—here again the writer's testimony is peculiarly 
significant—would be, at least in Protestant countries, a yet more 
important change. For Miss Cobbe reasonably opines that, “ not- 
withstanding anything which the Matthew Arnolds of the future 
may plead on behalf of its glorious ey and mines of wisdom, 
the youth of the future Faithless World will spare very little 
time from their scientific studies to read a book brimming over 
with religious sentiments which to them will be nauseous.” Why 
should they ? 

If from these direct and tangible results we pass to the less 
obvious consequence of the decay of faith in the unseen, the first 
to challenge notice is “ the belittling of life,” for, when the idea of a 


Divine Creator and of human immortality have oe wey men | 


will recognize too late “ how between them they have lighted up in 
rainbow hues the dull plains of earth.” Sir James Stephen him- 
self is here a consentient witness, for he admits that “ the leading 
doctrines of theology are noble and glorious,” and that those who 
can accept them are “ennobled by their creed.” From a purely 
artistic point of view indeed the change would be serious, for religion 
has been the great inspirer of sculpture, painting, poetry, architec- 
ture, and even science. Moreover life would be not only belittled, 
but “carnalized ” also, and civilization might fall back into its con- 
dition under the Roman Empire, wher “ luxury and cruelty, art 
and sensuality, went hand in hand.” A life thus belittled and 
carnalized would inevitably become a more cowardly life, for it 
would prefer “a whole skin ” to honour, patriotism, or duty. So 
much for the social aspect of the threatened change, but its indi- 
vidual consequences would be no less disastrous. ‘he temperature 
of moral sentiments would subside into a kind of ‘ moral Glacial 
Period,” and Aspiration and Repentance would alike disappear 
from the ideal of life. The sinfulness of sin can never be adequatel 

realized by those who have lost all sense of the holiness of God. 
And apart from all purely spiritual considerations, which the 
writer purposely refrains from entering upon, the abandonment of 
all private, as we'l as public, prayer could not fail to have a 
deteriorating moral effect. The Scripture doctrine that “the 
strong ought to bear the burdens of the weak” would be replaced 
by the scientific axiom that “the supreme law of nature is the 
Survival of the Fittest.” Nor is it any sufficient answer to tell us 
that love, friendship, politics, commerce, literature, science, art will 
go on as before, and that “a man who cannot occupy every work- 
ing moment of a long life with one or other of these things must 
be either very unfortunate, in regard to his health or his circum- 
stances, or else must be a very poor creature.” Not to dwell on 


the somewhat obvious fact that a very large proportion of mankind 
are, and always will be, unfortunate in health or circumstances or 
in both respects—for whom the new evangel of easy respectability 
has therefore no message at all—a man is surely not ‘a poor 
creature” because the multiplied wrongs and sufferings of this 
world of ours appear to him intolerably oppressive, if there is no 
redress to be looked for “behind the veil ;” it would be more true 
to say that he is a poor creature if he has no such feeling. 

Surely the happiness of any creature, deserving to be called Rational, 
depends on the circumstance whether he can look on Good as “the 
final goal of ill,” or believe Ill to be the final goal of any good he has 
obtained or hopes for;—whether he walk on a firm, even if it bea 
thorny road, or tread on thin, albeit glittering ice, destined ere long 
to break beneath his feet? ‘The faith that there is an Orprr tend- 
ing everywhere to good, and that Justice sooner or later will be done 
to all,—this, almost universal, faith to which the whole literature of 
the world bears testimony, seems to me no less indispensable for our selfish 
happiness than it is for any unselfish satisfaction in the aspect of human 
life at large. Ifit be finally baulked, and we are compelled to relinquish 
it for ever at the bidding of science, existence alike on our own account and 
that of others will become unendurable. 

Such reasons are certainly more, than enough to justify the 
contention that “life would” not “remain in most particulars 
and to most people much what it is at present,” when men had 
learnt to identify the life with meat and the body with raiment, 
and had finally discarded all supernatural beliefs. We are glad 
to observe that Miss Cobbe herself regards the prospect of 
such a consummation rather as “a nightmare” than as matter 
of sober anticipation. But it must be allowed to be a 
noteworthy, and not altogether a pleasing phenomenoa, that 
it has begun to be treated from opposite quarters, and by writers 
of weight and influence, as something within the range of practical 
possibilities. The late Mr. Greg, in a work expressly directed 
against the claims of revealed religion, goes out of his way to 
assure us that neither “ Strauss’s‘ Universum,’ Comte’s ‘ Humanity,’ 
nor Mr, Arnold’s ‘ Stream of Tendency that makes for Righteous- 
ness’” offer him any help or comfort, and that he can find no 
rest except in the—to his mind unproved—* conception of a 
Personal God.” It would be easy to multiply testimonies to the 
same effect, as showing that the fashionable daissez crotre of the 
day has led to the question being deliberately asked whether after 
all there is anything to believe, and whether it signifies much 
whether there is or not. With the first question we have not 
meddled here except so far as it has a close connexion with the 
second, That it would make an incalculable difference in the 
entire tone and texture of human life, both individual and social, 
if the Agnostic hypothesis came to be universally and permanently 
accepted, is not indeed in itself a disproof of that hypothesis, but 
it constitutes a strong argument aguinst lightly acquiescing in 
conclusion fraught with such momentous consequences. 


LORD LYTTON AS SIR ORACLE. 


ie the world could only feel that sublime confidence in Lord 
Lytton’s judgment which Lord Lytton so obviously feels him- 
self, an immaculate arbiter elegantiarum would be at the disposal 
of a grateful universe whenever the oracle could be induced to 
speak. It has spoken lately in the pages of the Nineteenth 
Century, the theatre in general, and Miss Mary Anderson’s Juliet 
in particular, being the theme. Some threescore trained men in 
the exercise of their profession express an opinion. Lord Lytton 
differs from them. Therefore the threescore men are miserably 
and venally wrong. Nothing could possibly be plainer—to Lord 
Lytton. Weare not in the slightest degree concerned to defend 
the views which we amongst others have put forth because Lord 
Lytton holds other views, nor is it necessary to take up the cudgels 
on behalf of contemporary dramatic criticism. It may be well, 
however, not to allow Lord Lytton’s remarks to pass unchallenged, 
lest the reader of his paper should suppose that he was unanswer- 
able. 

Lord Lytton is aware that to quote a sentence between inverted 
commas, and to point to it scornfully, often persuades the casual 
reader that it is worthy of scorn. Inverted commas stud his 
pages, and this would be well enough if only he would place be- 
tween those commas the real words of the critic he professes to 
quote. He, however, does not bend to accuracy, and when, 
therefore, he speaks of “ the imposition practised by the theatrical 
critics,” we can only thank him for suggesting an ugly if an appro- 
priate word. All who were at the Lyceum on the first night of the 
revival of Romeo and Juliet will remember the effect produced b: 
Romeo's furious attack on Tybalt. Shouts of applause came simul- 
taneously from all parts of the house. In commenting on this episode 
we re | that “ the burst of rage was replete with genuine passion.” 
For a moment the actor rose to the height of the situation. It 
pleases Lord Lytton to represent us as having extended this 
cordial praise to the entire representation of Romeo, “ Romeo's 
bursts ot rage were replete with genuine passion ” is the sentence 
he professes to quote irom us; but we never said so, It was to 
the impulse of a single incident that we referred. A little mis- 
quotation and a little misrepresentation will go a long way towards 
helping out a lame argument, as Lord Lytton is aware. He 
eg (accurately this time) some remarks we made as to 
the due rendering of blank verse, and pays us the very t 
compliment of adding, “ All this is true enough”; while he is 
| good enough to assure us that his “ own ear is more sensi- 
| tive than most men’s.” Men are not, perhaps, always judges 
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of their own ears. Of Miss Anderson's delivery of blank verse 
we spoke with disapproval, and Lord Lytton says our remarks 
“implied, of course, that the conditions described by the critic 
are those to which his ear has been accustomed by the elocution 
of the best English actors and actresses; and that this is a matter 
about which our playgoing public is justly sensitive, owing to the 
rfect intonation and poetic feeling with which blank verse is 
abitually spoken upon the English stage.” Our remarks, “of 
course,” implied nothing of the sort. Nothing was said or hinted 
about English actors or cctresses and their methods of speech, 
That is altogether apart from the question. There is a perfect 
and an imperfect way of speaking blank verse. When the 
method of any particular actor or actress is being discussed, the 
uestion is how far be or she is successful, and not what players 
do in other theatres. That the Juliet’s speech should not be 
beyond criticism is the more sad to Lord Lytton because the 
actress is the ideal Juliet—that is, Lord Lytton’s ideal Juliet. 
And it may, in fact, be said that the whole of Lord Lytton’s 
article, and more particularly the whole of his indignation against 
the critics, amounts to little more than the varied, repeated, and 
erally inaccurate expression of the statement that the actress is 
Lord Lytton’s ideal, and is not the critics’ idea). Athanasius contra 
mundum ; or rather the generous amateur protesting against the 
wicked experts. The spectacle is interesting, but the protest is 
perhaps rather unimportant. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


HE concert of November 29th opened with a fine performance 
of Schumann's Symphony No. 3, in E flat (Op. 97), known by 
the name of “ The Rhenish” Symphony. This work has been so 


often heard under Mr. Manns’s directorship that we need only | 
record that a magnificent performance was given, and that, | 


although Mr. Carl Jung, the able first violin and chef d'attaque, 
was absent, the band did their work in first-rate style. 
was the vocalist, and sang “ Salve dimora,” from Giounod’s Faust, 
the violin obbligato being admirably played by Herr Theodor 
Werner, whose first appearance at these concerts we noticed a few 
weeks back. Whilst giving all praise to Mr. Maas for his 
excellent singing, we must bring Mr. Manns and his band into 
the greatest prominence, the execution of the short orchestral 
relude to the song being a revelation of even deeper and more 
beautiful poetic meaning than most lovers of Gounod’s work had 
dreamed of. Mr. Maas also sang, and sang well, M. Massenet’s 
Scena, “Apollo’s Invocation to the Muses,” written for him 
for the last Norwich Festival. This is a very good piece of 
work, full of dramatic inspiration and of great melodic beauty. 
Herr Fritz Blumer was the pianist, and was first heard in Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No, 2 in G minor, a 
somewhat uninteresting display piece, and again to greater ad- 
vantage in three solos—Bourrée (J. 8. Bach), Chant Polonaise 
(Chopin), and Valse Caprice (Raff). Herr Fritz Blumer showed 
himself to be a well-trained pianist, able to attack the most for- 
midable difficulties with clearness and fluency. He also has 
good judgment and musical feeling. Like many of our modern 
ianoforte-players, he has rather a tendency to thump; but, on 
the whole, he is a good pianist, though on this occasion he did 
not show any very special qualities to distinguish him from the 
t mass of good pianists who appear in our concert-rooms 
at frequent intervals, win great praise, and are heard of no more. 
The concert ended with five numbers from Herr Kubinstein’s 
ballet, Zhe Grape—namely, Rising of the Spirits of the Wines 
from the casks, the Wines of Italy, the Wines of Hungary, the 
Wines of Spain, the Wines of Champagne. All are interesting 
and graceful, and with the exception of the last full of local colour. 
The last, the Wines of Champagne, seems to have been based on 
the wine rather than, as in the other numbers, on the characteristic 
national dance, and as Herr Rubinstein naturally disdains tricks of 
percussion for cork popping and other familiar devices, this number 
is rather wanting in meaning. Perhaps the most pleasing is the 
Wines of Hungary, which is arranged with a leading part for 
solo violin. This was, un the whole, admirably played by Herr 
Theodor Werner, but unfortunately he again broke down in his 
intonation. We fear that a second failure in this important matter 
before the Orystal Palace audience will do him some harm in 
his professional reputation. 

We may notice with pleasure that at the last few concerts 
Mr. Manns has placed the symphony early in the programme. 
This is a great improvement, for under the old plan, when the 
symphony was placed last, it was difficult te enjoy it with ear and 
brain fatigued by about one hour and a half of music, confine- 
ment, and exhausted air, 


REVIEWS. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES.* 


VERY new volume of Mr. Browning’s affords fresh proof 
that he is as vigorous, as fertile, and us wilful as ever. His 

late poems have for the most part had a narrative form, and 
therefore they have not placed an extraordinary strain on the 


* Ferishtah’s Fancies. By Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 1884. 


faculties of the reader. On the present occasion he has reverted 
to the didactic and enigmatic style. Ferishtah, a dervish who is a 
kind of Persian Socrates, propounds to suceessive disciples 
mysterious doctrines, sometimes expressed in parables, and for the 
most part tending to the refutation of their sup errors, It is 
not surprising that the oracular response shou!d, until its full import 
has been mastered, appear perplexing and ambiguous. Profundity 
is,as Mr. Browning explained in a satirical poem published a few 
years ago, mistaken for obscurity merely because it is intrinsically 
difficult of expression. A great thought requires a corresponding 
phrase, whereas the geese to whom Mr. Browning unkindly com- 
pared his critics bad no difficulty in finding a vehicle for their 
simple conceptions. “Plain quack, quack,” said the poet, “is 
easily uttered.” The victims of his sarcasm reminded him in 
vain that “ quack” is the note of the duck and not of the goose. 
His contempt would not be modified by the substitution of 
cackling for quacking. It is perhaps presumptuous to wish 
that Ferishtah or the author of his being could bring hard 
sayings within the reach of the ordinary understanding; but 
genius must be accepted in the shape which it condescends to 
assume, and the student well knows that Mr. Browning's riddles 
are worth solving, both on account of the meaning which may be 
eventually disclosed, and for the pleasure of observing the elaborate 
art with which the puzzles have been constructed. One of the 
reasons of Mr, Browning's popularity is the activity of mind which 
he stimulates by insisting on laborious efforts to appreciate his 
imaginative wisdom. ‘he successful interpreter feels proud of his 
collaboration with the poet, and he would be ill pleased to learn 
that his labour and ingenuity have been wasted. On two or three 


Mr. Maas | 


occasions, as if distrustful of the resources of English in disguising 
thought, Mr. Browning quotes passages from the Old Testament 
in the Hebrew language and character. In one of these instances 
he adds the authorized version of the » “Does Job serve 
God for nought?” Hebrew scholars will probably find the other 
| quotations equally appropriate. It is to be hoped that Mr, 
rowning, who began the same practice in a former publication, 
will be merciful in his future employment of unknown or out-of- 
the-way tongues. Ferishtah’s Fancies are not, like one or two of 
Mr. Browning’s poems, dependent for comprehension on an 
external cipher. The key of Ferishtah’s philosophy is contained 
in the text of his discourse; and some of the parables illustrate 
even to the average intellect the moral which they are intended 
to convey. Thus asceticism is rebuked by a tale of two camels, 
of whom one starved himself to save his owner’s pocket. ‘The 
consequence was that he and his load never reached their destina- 
tion. His companion ate cnough and maintained his strength :— 


The wisely thankful, who, good market drudge, 
Let down his burden in the market-place, 
No damage to a single pack. 


Ferishtah also teaches that pleasure is good in itself and useful in 
its social consequé@nces :— 
To deal forth joy 
Adroitly, needs must I know joy myseif. 
The rest of the argument is partly conducted in Hebrew. 

The abstruse subjects of some of the other dialogues are dis- 
cussed with more elaborate subtlety. One of them, relating to 
the possible union of the human and divine natures, is character- 
istically introduced by mention of an assault on a sup 
blasphemer, who must have been a Christian. Ferishtah asks an 
energetic disciple what statement had so stirred his indignation 


“that thou didst curse, nay, cuff and kick—in short, Confute the 
announcer?” The answer, with a preface of apology for repeating 
profane language, is that the offender scrupled not to say 

God once assumed on earth a human shape. 


Ferishtah replies at great length that the sun, which he uses as a 
symbol of divinity, confers benefits requiring gratitude to some 
object of his thanks, which is only conceivable as of like nature 
with himself. The disciple at last admits that the union of fire 
and flesh—that is, of divine and human—is subjectively desirable ; 
but is it objectively true? “ What,” answers Ferishtah :— 
If some strange story stood,—whate’er its worth,— 
That the immensely yearned-for, once befell, 
—The sun was flesh once ? 
If the stranger has convinced himself that fancy is fact, that the 
sup, or that which it represents, includes besides fire an-uncon- 
sumed earthly substance, it will be better to say :— 
“I stand appalled before 
Conception unattainable by me 
Who need it most ”—than this—* What ? boast he holds 
Conviction where I see conviction’s need, 
Alas,—and nothing else? Then what remains 
But that I straightway curse, cuff, kick the fool !” 
It would be tedious to abridge and translate into prose many of 
Mr. Browning’s elaborate disquisitions. In all of them the 
transitions, the inferences, and the whole treatment of the subject- 
matter are essentially poetical ; and a mere paraphrase or com- 
mentary necessarily omits the most distinctive peculiarity of the 
argument. In some of the dialogues there is an admixture of 
Mr. Browning’s peculiar humour, An interlocutor who has lately 
recovered from the bite of a scorpion combines with his gratitude 
the expression of wonder that pain should be allowed in the 
universe. In answer to his request for an explanation, Ferishtah 
declares that he for his part congratulates himself that his head 


did not tumble off when he got out of bed that morning. Coming 
_ nearer to the point, the dervish asks what he thinks of the Shab, 
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for whom the disciple entertains a mixed feeling of indifference 
and contempt. “Is he not,” asks Ferishtah, “lord and ruler?” 
True, because he was the son of his father’s first wife. “Is he not 
liberal?” Yes, but it costs him nothing. “Do not all praise his 
bearing?” “ So they would praise mine, if they never approached 
me except on all fours till they were bidden to rise.” “ Then,” 
continues Ferishtah, “ none of his attributes conciliate your regard ; 
but yet I grieve that the Shah is wasting away with an internal 
ulcer.” The sympathy of the cynical critic is instantly aroused ; 
and, when Ferishtah affects to care nothing for so unworthy a 
sufferer, he reminds him of the pain of the ulcer, and asks if he 
has lost his wits for once. No, he has not lost them. 
Friend, here they are to find and profit by! 
Put pain from out the world, what room were left 
For thanks to God, for love to man ? 
Therefore he apostrophizes Mihrab Shah :—“ You may commit 
every outrage,” 
Slay my son’s self, maintain thy poetry 
Beats mine,—thou meritest a dozen deaths ! 
But,—uleer in the stomach—ah, poor soul, 
} Try a fig plaster : may it ease thy pangs ! 
It would be disrespectful to inquire whether the existence of sym- 
thy for suffering counterbalances pain; or to suggest that in 
Paradise Lost Adam praises God and loves his wife before pain 
was known in Eden, At the same time, in a remote region higher 
and less happy beings alleviated their pangs by discussion of fate, 
free-will, and foreknowledge, and found no end in wandering 
mazes lost. The soothing effect of these speculations was pro- 
duced, not by the unattainable result, but by the exercise of intel- 
lectual faculties not unlike those of Ferishtah. 

Mr. Browning’s unfailing originality is sufficiently proved by 
the certainty with which his style and manner may be recognized. 
Scarcely a paragraph or a line in the present volume could have 
been written except by the poet himself or by some deliberate and 
skilful imitator. He has been sometimes parodied with success; 
but a caricature delineated or written always alters the propor- 
tions of the subject. The whimsical habit of omitting definite 
and indefinite articles may be easily copied and exaggerated, and 
it is not diflicult to reproduce in crabbed phrase occasional oddities 
and paradoxes; but parodists would fail in their object, and cease 
to be amusing, if they attempted to sustain, in the manner of the 
poet, long philosophical arguments founded on remote and fanciful 
analogies. Even when he condescends, as in the prologue of this 
book, to write doggrel, Mr. Browning defies by anticipation all 
attempts at burlesque. The first four lines may serve as an 
example of intentional absurdity :— 

Pray, Reader, have you eaten ortolans 
Ever in Italy ? 
Recall how cooks there cook them: for my plan’s 
To—Lyre with Spit ally. . 
Ortolans are covered first with toast and then with a leaf of sage. 
In the same way Ferishtah’s Fancies are supposed to contain a 
mixture of flavours. Rhymes of this kind which are not wise, nor 
witty, nor poetical, appear to be inserted in superfluous proof that 
the writer is great enough and famous enough to take any liberty 
with his readers. The claim must be admitted, but it was scarcely 
worth while to prefer it. Such a jingle as “ delightful Gressoney,” 
which is a place in the Vale of Aosta, with “ Life’s true lesson, 
—eh?” might have been put together, as Johnson said of 
Macpherson’s Ossian, “by many men, many women, and many 
children.” The result would not have refuted the unjust saying 
that children have no humour, and that the faculty is not uni- 
versally diffused among women. The only difficulty was to find a 
man of genius to father such ungraceful nonsense. 

Aiter each of the dialogues is inserted a lyric of a widely different 
character. The connexion of short and exquisite love-poems with 
Ferishtah’s apologues may not be easily traced, but it would be 
over-curious to inquire into the motive which has prompted a 
welcome gift. Mr. Browning, though he probably feels himself 
independent of precedents, might, if he thought fit, cite high au- 
thorities in defence of the enigmas which sometimes perplex his 
readers. The condensed reasoning of Ferishtah and of many of 
Mr. Browning's fictitious personages before Ferishtah recalls 
some of Dante's metaphysical and theological conundrums, 
especially in the Paradiso. Similar exercises of imaginative logi 
may be traced in the choice odes of the Greek tragedians. The 
lyrical interludes of the present poem rather suggest by their 

elicate indications of imperfectly defined feelings a com- 
— with Shakspearian sonnets. They are probably intended to 
r some relation to the principal text; but, until the likeness or 
association is discovered, it will be sufficient that they may be 
ype ag understood by themselves. The earliest in order of 
lyrics represents two lovers first in an Eden-like solitude :— 


Round us the wild creatures, overhead the trees, 

Underfoot the moss-tracks,—life and love with these! 

I to wear a fawn-skin, thou to dress in flowers: 

All the long lone Summer-day, that greenwood life of ours! 


In the next stanza they are still alone, but in a gorgeous Eastern 
Rich-pavilioned, rather,—still the world without,— 
Inside—gold-roofed silk-walled silence round about! 


Queen it thou on purple,—I, at watch and ward 
Couch beneath the columns, gaze, thy slave, love's guard! 


The conclusion shows how their union is independent of cir- 


cumstance and place. Vulgar crowds, ugliness and poverty, will 
only bind them closer together :— 
So, for us no world? Let throngs press thee to me! 
Up and down amid men, heart by heart fare we! 
Welcome squalid vesture, harsh voice, hateful face! 
God is soul, souls I and thou: with souls should souls have place. 
In one or two of the short ms the theme of Ferishtah’s pre- 
ceding discourse is perceptibly sustained. The main argument of 
the dialogue called ‘‘The Family ” is an apology for the practice 
of prayer. A husband and three sons discuss the case of the wife 
oat mother who is condemned to undergo a surgical operation. 
Three of them express to the Hakim their hope that the trial may 
be dispersed with; but the pert youngest son announces that his 
confidence in the physician is such that he would not prevent the 
operation if he could. Ferishtah justly condemns the conceited 
upstart :— 
Who, aping wisdom all beyond his years, 
Thinks to discard humanity itself : 
Fares like the beast which s!.ould affect to fly 
Because a bird with wings may spurn the ground, 
So, missing heaven and losing earth—drops how 
But hell-wards ? No, be man and nothing more— 
Man who, as man conceiving, hopes and fears, 
And craves and deprecates, and loves, and loathes, 
And bids God help him, till death touch his eyes 
And show God granted most, denying all. 


In the lines which follow the same moral is applied to Love :— 


Man [ am and man would be, Love,—merest man and nothing more. 
Bid me seem no other! Eagles boast of pinions—let them soar! 

I may put forth angel’s plumage, once un d, but not befure. 
Now on earth, to stand suffices,—nay, if kneeling serves, to kneel ; 
Here you front me, here I find the all of heaven that earth can feel: 
Sense looks straight,—not over, uncer,—perfect sees beyond appeal. 


In this instance, at least, sound doctrine is preached in un- 
ambiguous language. 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


pel, with some striking and dramatic scenes, is an ex- 
tremely improbable story. The author, in. striving after 
originality, seems to have distorted her characters unnaturally. 
Hardly one of them behaves as he or she might have been ex- 
pected to behave in ordinary life; aud, what might have been 
tolerated once in a way, becomes intolerable by constant reitera- 
tion. Perhaps there is most to be said for the eccentricities of the 
heroine, whose extravagances are the most incredible of all. The 
conduct of Peril is in perfect harmony with the absurd and fan- 
tastic name she owed to her rescue from a shipwreck. Her 
tempest-tossed nature seems never to have got over the pitching 
of the surges among which she was born. But she has been 
neglected by the grandfather by whom she has been brought up, 
and bullied by the female relative who should have acted the part 
of a mother to her. The neglected child has grown into a capri- 
cious girl, and her not unnatural feeling of resentment has degene- 
rated into something between malice and malevolence. That she 
might have turned out differently in more favourable circum- 
stances is shown by the fact that she feels kindly to one person at 
least. But he happens to be a young and handsome cousin ; 
and the behaviour of Hugh Nowell provokes the passion of 
jealousy. Hugh, though he is her grandfather’s probable heir, 
has always shown Peril kindness and consideration; and though 
she treats him, as is her habit, de haut en bas, the girl has 
fallen unconsciously in love with him, When Hugh makes no 
secret of his attachment to another woman, and a woman 
who, moreover, is neither very young nor very beautiful, Peril, 
in the first outburst of astonishment and rage, finds the outrage 
unpardonable. As she never keeps much of a bridle on her 
tongue, it does her cousin an irreparable injury with his cross- 
grained old grandfather. The old man dies after altering his 
will, and it is Peril in place of Hugh who succeeds to his pro- 
perty. From that moment the current of her life is changed, 
and the consequences of that impulsive action are artistically 
wrought out, She is overwhelmed with grief and shame at the 
results of a gross piece of treachery. To do her justice, she thinks 
as lightly of money as of other things; it is bitterness to know that 
she appears to have betrayed Hugh for her own personal interests ; 
and her one idea is to persuade him to accent the inheritance that 
should have been his. So far so well; that is the natural reaction 
of an impulsive and ill-regulated but not ungenerous temperament. 
But inasmuch as we knew anything of Hugh before, we should 
have supposed that Peril would have little difficulty in making 
reparation. We should have fancied he might have offered some 
slight formal resistance, and then gracefully resigned himself. In 
believing that we should nave been greatly mistaken. The shock 
that follows the reading of the unjust will transforms Hugh Nowell 
as it has revolutionized the nature of his cousin, His resentment 
is as lasting and as earnest as hers had been fierce and fleeting. 


* Peril. By Jessie Fothergill. London: Bentley & Son. 1884. 
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He has the grace to forgive Peril in a measure, but the disappoint- 
ment has awakened a new-born pride in him. As it had pleased 
his grandfather to leave him almost penniless, he will not hear of> 
being enriched by a woman’s sacrifice, and he is happy enough to 
take a positive pleasure in sacrificing his habits and tastes to hard 
necessity. He who had hitherto lived in comparative luxury, and 
who consoled himself for any privations or annoyances by his 
“great expectations,” determines to drop beneath the class of 
gentleman, and to earn daily bread by working as a mechanic. It 
is true that he resolves to seek his fortunes in the colonies, where 
the wages of skilled workmen are higher than at home, if the 
living is more expensive. In doing so, though he thinks himself a 
very fine fellow, he indulges his pride or his pique at the cost of 
the girl he is engaged to ; for the first part of his promising plan 
involves an indefinite separation, which ultimately has most mo- 
mentous consequences. 

There is another character who figures very conspicuously, 
and who indeed has told us the beginnings of the story in the 
form of a series of letters to his married sister. And considering 
that Mr. Paul Lawford’s besetting sin is indolence, which has 
effectually hampered him since he started in life, we must say it 
is considerably to his credit that he writes a succession of letters 
of most portentous length. To be sure in writing them, he is so 
far true to his character, that they can neither profit him nor any- 
body else from a pecuniary point of view. This Mr. Lawford, a 
widower with a little boy, was profoundly struck with Peril from 
the first time of his meeting her. Her excessive unconventionality 
made her an interesting study; and on the second day of the 
acquaintance, she had forced a variety of confidences upon him 
which were equally gratifying and embarrassing. The quick- 
witted girl had read Mr. Lawford through and through, and, 
playing upon his weakness and slowly-growing admiration, had 

n using him for yoy of her own with regard to her cousin 
Hugh. When Hugh has gone, and the burden of her ill-gotten 
fortune has become unbearable, she abuses the good-nature she had 
frequently used. She proposes point-blank to Mr. Lawford, who 
hesitates, is lost,and accepts. Never was bridegroom more rudely 
awakened from doubtful dreams of bliss. He bis caught a Tartar 
and wedded a shrew; though, happily for him, she makes a pro- 
— so humiliating that it shocks his sensibilities and his 
eelings of honour. They em, but his reception of the pro- 
posal opens her eyes to qualities in her husband she had never 
suspected. Hence a second revolution in her feelings and conduct. 
And the rest of the story is devoted to showing how all came right 
in the end; how people, learning to understand each other, forgive 
and become happy ; and how faults followed swiftly by retribution 
were expiated by periods of suffering. 

In The Rosery Folk Mr. Manville Fenn does not show by any 
means to advantage. If he has written himself out for the 
present, he had better let his brain lie fallow, rather than palm off 
such flimsy work on the public. In the Rosery Folk there is lite- 
rally no plot; and the single incident on which the interest is 
supposed to turn is of the slightest, to say nothing of its extreme 
improbability, The Folks fall in love, or out of it, on 
the smallest provocation, or none at all; and the virtue of the 
lady of the Seany is most gratuitously misunderstood and im- 

hed to throw a false glamour of interest over the dénouement. 
Sir James Scarlett, like so many of Mr. Fenn’s heroes, is a City 
man; and Providence would seem to have been most bountiful to 
him in the way of wealth, health, and everything else. Further- 
more, he is blessed with a wife who appears to us as to him to be 
devotedly attached to her husband. Only one person has always 
doubted her from the first, and that is Scarlett’s oldest friend, 
Jack Scales, the doctor; which is the more extraordinary, if there 
be no cause for suspicion, because Dr. Scales is represented as a 
generously-minded man, generally no one’s enemy but his own, 
and only his own enemy inasmuch as he is suspected of quackery 
in the profession. But Scales soon finds a patient at the 
Rosery, and a very phenomenal case. The sturdy lett has an 
upset and a dip in the Thames, and, though he certainly “has a 
near squeak” for his life, in place of being picked up none the 
worse, he is the victim of an apparently hopeless nervous attack. 
He shrinks from the water like a mad dog; he shrinks just the 
same from the quietest society; and he watches his wife in a 
suspicious way that pains the lady inexpressibly. That he is cured 
in the end, we need not say ; and the cure is brought about by the 
dissipation of the suspicions which had aggravated the inexplicable 
nervous complaint. But what is never satisfactorily explained is 
why Scales should have suspected a lady who was as virtuous, 
straightforward, and affectionate as any woman need be. What 
is still more unaccountable is the reason for the woman who 
marries the doctor falling in love with him. The blunt, straight- 
forward, simple-mannered medical man and the brilliant, beautifal, 
and haughty Lady Martlett would seem to have been as anti- 
pathetical to each other as fire and water. He has no oppor- 
tunities for fathoming her character or for pushing his suit; 
for on the few occasions when they first come together at the 
Rosery he shuns the lady and she keeps him at arm's length. 
She moves in a different sphere of society from his, and when 
they do come by subsequent contact to meet a little more 
familiarly, she takes a perverse pleasure io snubbing him, while 
he replies to her with a cynicism approaching to brutality. 
Yet the haughty Lady Martlett becomes so lovesick, that at last, 
sending for Dr. Beales on pretence of consulting him, she throws 
herself at his head, when he throws himself at her feet. So, 


by an odd coincidence, in both the novels we have been noticing 


we have the heroines offering their hearts and hands to gentlemen 
who are anything but ardent admirers, without the excuse of a 
leap year. We may add that by far the best of the characters in 
The Rosery Folk: is “ Brother William,” the blunt and stalwart 
brother of a feather-brained waiting-maid of Lady Scarlett’s, who 
is nearly brought to ruin herself in a flirtation that well-nigh 
compromises her ill-used mistress. Brother William's character- 
istic courtship with Martha Betts, the most stolid of housemaids, 
is really a clever piece of humorous writing; and his behaviour 
when he overtakes the scoundrel who has persuaded his prett 
sister to elope, does credit to the honest sagacity of an eminently 
practical rustic. 

But for the height of absurdity we may unhesitatingly give the 
palm to Sorrowful yet , by Adrien de Valverde. Criticism 
might be half disarmed by the author's grateful acknowledgment 
in his preface to kindly critics of former works of his, and by the 
reverence he expresses for the judgment of the reviewers :—“ A 
writer should indeed have trust in himself; but when doubt 
astounds him he waits for the reviewer's decree with a beating 
heart. Woe worth the day, if the criticism of a first book be 
harsh, taunting, bitter! then indeed the cup of forlorn hope 
has been drained to the very dregs.” But then the author 
goes on to remark that he would have written again all the 
same, though he might have hesitated about publishing, what- 
ever had been the opinion of his critics; so that it becomes a 
positive duty to warn him that he might turn his time and 
talents to more profitable purpose. As to this work of his, to 
take an initial objection, the English is as eccentric as the ideas 
are involved. It is true that Mr. Valverde bears a foreign name ; 
but then he makes no appeal for lenient consideration upon that 
account. We might quote anywhere from his pages to prove 
what we allege; but a single sentence taken at random may 
suffice. “ Who is there that, seeking with upright steadfastness 
within the very pith of his own behaviour, does not deem it at 
times to be very much like that of a madman’s.” When we add 
that the story is as eccentric as the English and as confused as 
the style, perhaps we may have said enough. 

As for The Prima Donna, if we were to take the book seriously, 
we should say that it was as false to nature and probabilities as 
anything that has ever been presented on the lyrical stage. But 
there is no possibility of dealing seriously with a novel that shocks 
credibility at every step, and sets the simplest rules of plausible 
story-telling at defiance. 

By far the most interesting of the batch of novels we have been 
reviewing is one which modestly ap in cheap paper binding 
as a volume of “ The Family Storyteller.” The author of Addie’s 
Husband has imagination and dramatic sensibilities and the gift 
of telling a good story well. Besides which she can work out her 
characters carefully, entering into their feelings with a discrimi- 
nating analysis whica almost suggests self-experience. Appa- 
rently the story has been reprinted from the Family Herald, and 
the tastes of the class of readers for which it was written may 
explain a certain roughness in the outline of the plot. It is not 
very easy to persuade ourselves that Addie’s husband should have 
married a young girl precipitately as he did, or that he should 
have welcomed her ill-conditioned family to their home with such 
large-hearted and yet delicate generosity. The misunderstanding 
between wife and husband is prolonged when far duller people 
than they must have read each other's minds unmistakably. And 
Addie is brought back by a miracle to happiness and health, when 
our common sense has put both beyond all hope. Nevertheless, 
the author takes these liberties with a calm audacity, or rather a 
skilful assurance, which to a considerable degree reconciles us to 
them. And it being granted that a man by one hasty act may 
belie his character, and that the age of miracles is not past, 
the rest goes very smoothly and with constant excitement. 
Addie, who is one of a family of well-born young beggars, 
marries a wealthy self-made man, that she may make the 
fortunes of her penniless brothers and sisters. ‘he moment the 
knot has been tied she begins to feel the cord fretting her. Not 
that she cannot get on with her husband, and even admire him, 
but quite the contrary. She sees her family sponging upon him 
with shameless indelicacy ; and as she blushes for the greed which 
her husband rather foolishly gratities, she learns that it is he 
who is really the gentleman. She loves him at last, if he only 
koew it; but unluckily he has become profoundly sceptical on 
the point, and his once fervent love has turned to distrust that 
is sometimes almost disgust. The sufferings of the wedded pair 
who might so easily have made each other happy are painted 
with power, and those of the young lady with no little pathos. 
The crisis comes at length, and she flies from her husband's 
roof with a companion whom he sets down as her seducer. 
Husband and wife drift apart after the shipwreck. Of course we 
know they will come together again ; but, as we have been brought 
to share the husband's conviction of Addie’s guilt, we hardly see 
how anything but penitence and forgiveness can possibly come of 
the inevitable meeting. There, however, though by somewhat 
unfair manipulation of the plot, as we have said, the author 
proves us to have been mistaken. The wretched and ragged 
woman who has apparently been snatched from the depths of 
ignominy at the doors of a gin-palace can show that her husband 
has done her grave injustice, and made shipwreck of their happiness 

tuitously, ‘The woman who had barely a si le lung left, 

a who was slipping on both feeble feet over the brink of the 

grave, finds affectionate devotion so oy a specific that she 
survives to be a happy wi'e and mother. 
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author great injustice if our light writing left the impression that 
we intended any ridicule of her last chapters. The dénowement 
of her story may be melodramatic and far-fetched, but nevertheless 
she has made it pathetic, 


MACREADY.* 


igs the present, or at least to the rising, generation of playgoers, 
Macready is become a name—the name of a tragic actor of the 
old school, famous in his own time, but probably quite unaccept- 
able to the more advanced and enlightened public of a later age, 
who have grown accustomed to colloquial and “ common-sense” 
Hamlets. Macready was perhaps the last of the managers who 
have known how to distinguish between the rich setting and the 
overloading of a piece addressed at least as much to the imagina- 
tion as to the senses of an audience. He was, perhaps, the last 
of the great actors who united in his art a familiarity with 
great traditions and a respect for great examples with remarkable 
originality, and with natural endowments and ripened faculties, 
strengthened by constant unresting study and the most patient 
and persevering application. All his life long a student, a reader, 


a thinker, a man of serious aims and lofty aspirations, his pro- | 
fession, adopted from necessity rather than from choice, was always — 


supremely distasteful to him on account of its inseparable associa- 
tions, its frivolous, vagabond habits, its want of contact with the 
realities and responsibilities of life, its empty vanity, and its firework 
fame. But he always loved and honoured his art ; he had cultivated 
it with the enthusiasm of a scholar, and he practised it with the 
authority ofa master. His diaries have revealed the restless dissatis- 
faction with his own achievements, and that tormenting conscience 
which, alike in his public and in his private life, he carried in his 
breast. We have had enough, and more than enough, of greenroom 
stories of his haughty and violent temper, his ferocity towards 
ignorance and incompetence, his unapproachable isolation, his repug- 
nance to the familiarities of theatrical comrades. Half these tales 
recall the proverb about the hero and his valet ; they belong to les 
ites miseres of the actor's craft. On the other hand we know 
ow for several seasons Macready had attached to his service 
and his cause—the cause of the higher drama— companies of 
actors whom he trained and taught, some of whom, after 
his retirement, became masters in their turn. There was in 
him a strength of nature and of character, a dignity of bearing, 
a superiority of intellect, and a kindliness of disposition under all 
his infirmity of temper, which endeared him to those who knew 
him best, and engaged the respect, if not the sympathy, of many 
whom his impatience and irritability repelled. 

Such reminiscences as those contained in this little monograph 
should be welcome to all who care for the credit and the dignity 
of the actor’s profession. They show how an actor who respects 
his art may, without a craving for a “ position in society,” 
surround himself in his private life with ennobling friendships, and, 
without affectation of austerity, may in all the relationships and 
associations of home and family, maintain a constant example of 
manly virtues. It was almost at the close of his professional 
career that Lady Pollock made the on yes acquaintance. 

Of his art, of his acting in several of his principal parts, the 
author gives us some acute and thoughtful criticisms from which 
we cannot forbear quoting. But, to begin with, she mentions a 
remark of Mr. James Spedding on his acting as a whole which 
we would earnestly recommend to the reflections of the colloquial 
school of ians, “ It ts easy to credit him with the thoughts 
of others.” Yes; in those few words is summed up the secret of 

ready’s greatness as an actor. And wecan forgive him for 
almost frightening a provincial actor to death by reminding the 
poor fellow at a rehearsal that he was speaking blank verse and 
not the colloquial language of the streets. 

The following strikes us, as we write witha vivid recollection of 
the actor, as a singularly just description of Macready’s Iago, one 
of his finest and favourite personations :-— 

One of the most prominent of Macready’s Shakespearian impersonations 
was his Iago, which was great from the first line to the last. It was the 
conception of a fine intellect, and it was the performance of a noble actor. 
He looked like the camp soldier, his bearing was frank and free, his speech 
suited with it; he was rough and straightforward in his ways; it was 
natural to think him honest ; his countenance was open, he had a ready 
smile ; he was manly ; he wore a Mephistopheles feather in his cap (the 
cap was, indeed, copied from Retsch’s famous etching in Faust), but the cap 
became him. The face that was so frank was also intellectual, and no one 
could be surprised that Othello listened to him. 

Indeed, the audience watched him with unremitting attention: followed 
oer glance of his eye—every movement—with always increasing interest. 
Yet he had not the fault which | have seen in many actors, and especially 
in Fechter, of seeking to engross observation by an over-elaborate by-play. 
No; he kept strictly to his place: he was quite still while Othello addressed 
the Senate, as it was fit that he should be. Nor did he ever communic te 
his thoughts to the audience by a grimace ; he trusted to his own intellect 
to mark the secret workings of the character, knowing that the spectators 
would follow him without the help of side-tricks. 


And of his Macbeth :— 

In this character, as in Iago and Henry V., he was evidently a soldier, 
although with his rugged a-pect and his untheatrical walk he did not (on 
his first entrance) fulfil the classical idea of a tragic hero or of a stage 
warrior. But when he spoke, when his countenance worked, and when his 

estures accompanied his wors, the habit of command showed strongly in 

and on his face the lines of thought appeared; he had neither the 
roughness of the camp, which marked his Iago, nor the open frankness of 
the princely Harry. He looked like one who had communed with himself, 


ee By Lady Pollock. London : Remington 


among the mists of his native mountains with speculative thoughts ; 
and it seemed no wonder that the agents of evil fixed upon him as a 
likely victim. 

Macready’s dealing with the first act of “ Macbeth” was one of his great 
triumphs, as itis one of Shakespeare’s. It is truly an astonishing piece of 
work—astonishing because of its pre-eminent truth of feeling and character 
in the midst of improbabilities and impossibilities; a truth to which 
luxutiance of language has been sacrificed by the most prolific of writers. 
Macready was without gesticulation or grimace, an amazed being with 
whom function was literally buried in surmise. His wandering, unsettled 
tone did more than all the efforts of those who played the witches in show- 
ing the supernatural at work. In a crowded theatre, Macready had a 
singular power of looking at nothing ; and when he spoke “into the air,” 
we could almost see the hags pass away, and like a wreath of vapour dis- 
solve into the invisible element. Afterwards he was rapt; thick-coming 
fancies seemed to crowd through his brain—large thoughts, which left no 
room for lesser perceptions. Scarcely conscious of the presence of Banquo 
and his friends when once hailed ‘Thane of Cawdor, his words to them 
dropped hurriedly and impatiently: it was the sublime of preoccupation. 


Of Macready’s high comedy Lady Pollock's judgment appears to 
us singularly just in its discrimination :— 
There was, however, only one character in comedy which Macready played 
throughout like a born comedian, in which he has perhaps never been 
equalled, and in which it appears impossible that he ever should be sur- 
passed. This character is Mr. Oakley in “ The Jealous Wife.” He seemed 
| the very man. There was no trace of our favourite tragedian in his pre- 
sence. Without any apparent effort, he assumed the demeanour of a highly 
nervous man, morally timid. He appeared mortally afraid of his wife—he 
shrank from every sound; if a dcor opened, he looked frightened lest she 
should come through it. He had a perceptible tremor, but only just per- 
ceptible, at the sound of her voice. When she came on the scene, he had 
the manner and aspect of a very weak man. With anxious perturbation he 
submitted himself to her jealous catechism, only now and then betraying 
to the public his secret relish of the time he had passed out of her company. 
In his reply to her question concerning a lady with whom he had held a 
—— interview, “Was she handsome?” the simple words, “Oh, very 
andsome!” were given with such delicious drollery, that the audience 
broke into a peal of laughter which interrupted the dialogue, for it took 
rome time to subside. In that short sentence Macready conveyed his in- 
tense appreciation of feminine beauty, together with his terror of the 
conjugal wrath. He began in a tone of sapreme enjoyment—his coun- 
tenance was beaming; but under his wife’s scrutinizing glance his whole 
aspect changed; his voice sank—he was an image of abject terror. 
Afterwards, when his manly courage was called up, and he at last asserted 
himself as the master of his own house, he had the force of the great 

tragic actor, if not his habitual manner. 

It was a perfect performance throughout, and as such deserves a place 
side by side with his nobler impersonations. But it must always be re- 
membered that tragedy demands the highest qualities in its representatives, 
and that to do great things greatly, though with some imperfections, is to 
deserve a larger measure of esteem than to execute even in absolute per- 
fection an art which makes lesser claims upon the intellectual and 
emotional forces. In an eminent degree Macready those attri- 
— which rouse the best faculties and stir the deepest sympathies of 

umanity. ... 

Later on we are reminded how the great audience which was gathered 
together to listen to his last farewell at Drury Lane ( February 26, 1851) were 
moved to an unusual degree. They were parting with the guide to all that 
was most elevated in poetry ; with the teacher of pure and high sentiment ;. 
with the passionate exponent of Shakespeare; with “the opener of 
mysterious doors leading to universal knowledge ;” with a friend who was 
a friend indeed. When he came on the stage after his performance of 
Macbeth, in his daily dress and alone, they bent eagerly forward. Their 
agitation was evident ; but it was dominated by the desire to hear every 
syllable he uttered. He spoke, as suited the occasion, simply and briefly ; 
his accents were tender, yet quite distinct. At the end his voice faltered, 
and tears, which he quietly wiped away, fell from his eyes. The tears of 
his hearers flowed fast ; and a voice from the gallery called out in lamen- 
tation, “The last of the Mohicans!” Then arose a cheer loud and long, 
pausing for an instant, only to be renewed again and again with increasing 
power. Of the large numbers who failed to gain admittance, many were 
gathered outside the walls, and echoed the applause from within. 

John Toole, the famous comedian, loves to tell how earty that day he had 

to bestir himself to get a place, and how he stood one of a long queue outside 
of the pit entrance from two to six o’clock. Macready withdrew from the 
world in the height of his fame. He had many offers to return which 
were tempting, if money could have tempted him; and one solicitation 
more difficult to refuse—the solicitation of friendship. Charles Dickens,. 
with all his eloquence, urged him to give Shakespearian readings in London ; 
but he replied, in the words of his Werner, “1 have done! 1 have done! 
I have done with life!” 
The retirement from the stage of such an actor as Macready at 
the zenith of his powers is inde2d a sort of death in life. It was 
felt by that vast audience that his place could not be filled. 
There remained among those who had acted with and under him, 
actors deserving all respect ; and the critics and audiences of a 
later day attribute, of course, to the insistent devotion of age to 
the memories of youth the lingering echoes of the emotion of that 
memorable parting. But of the “ passion and poetry,” to quote 
Lady Pollock, of his acting there remain the recorded testimonies. 
from the most various and disinterested witnesses, such as Alfred 
de Vigny, George Sand, and Victor Hugo. 

Macready at home was a most affectionate, loveable man, 
pure in life and in heart; and in these pages we catch delightful 
glimpses of him in his retreat—pacing the garden with the 
youngest of his children, or in the library sitting with his guests 
and talking over the friends, the comrades, the adventures and 
experiences of earlier years, or discussing the pieces and the cha- 
racters which he had produced or played, loitering in the country 
lanes and fields while the little ones were gathering wild flowers, 
and often entering the cottages and reading tothe poor. His con- 
versations on the dramatic art are so full of wisdom and sound 
judgment that, if space permitted, we should be tempted to ransack 
page after page of Lady Pollock's notes. His remarks on the 
previous acting of his own period, and his immediate predecessors, 
more particularly Edmund Kean, Young, Henderson, Mrs. 
| Siddons, Miss O'Neill, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Nisbett, are generous and 
, masterly criticisms, 
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During his last years trials and troubles fell thick upon him. 
The death of his daughter Katie out at sea on her return from 
Madeira was his last crushing blow. “She was very interesting, 
with a certain vein of poetry in her, and with a good deal of 
enthusiasm, which found its vent after many struggles in true 
piety. Among the poor and suffering she was known and 
remembered as ‘ the good Miss Macready.’” The second marriage, 
eight years after the death of his first wife, brought him 
indeed all the consolation that sympathy can give to affliction. 
His first wife he had taken as a girl from the stage; her 
modest grace and simplicity of character and demeanour had 
won the great actor's affection as she played with him in 
Edinburgh. His second wife “had never seen a play; she did 
not know what acting was. But in Macready’s presence she felt a 
power which impressed her: the things he said and his way of 
saying them stirred her thought and feeling. She had heard of 
him as a proud man; she found him a gentle one. He was old; 
she was still fresh and fair. But when she knew that he loved 
her, she knew that he was very dear to her.” And so, under the 
pressure of many sorrows, but in the pure light of trae love, the 
evening of the tragedian’s life passed away; he had a firm faith in 
God, and in a better and higher life beyond the grave. Lady 
Pollock has in this charming little work described him as she 
knew him; she had known him at his best; as a great actor and 


as a good man. 


SCOTTISH WITCHES AND SCOTTISH BUDDHISTS.* 


R. CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE was known as 
the Scotch Horace Walpole. Just as Bristol diamonds are 
not precisely equal in value and lustre to the gems of Golconda, so 
the Scotch article, whatever it may be, commonly falls short of 
the article which is not Scotch. The Rev. Mr. Thomson, of Dud- 
dingstone, is the “ Scotch Turner,” and not exactly equal to the 
English or J. W. M. variety. The Scotch Alcibiades, Professor 
Blackie, attains not the full-blown glories of the Alemzonide, and 
the Modern Athens, in the same way, follows at an immeasurable 
distance the City of the Violet Crown. But the Scotch Horace 
Walpole—Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe—came by no means so 
far behind the Walpole of Strawberry Hill. Though he left 
nothing so delightful and imperishable as the Horatian epistles, 
Sharpe was, like Walpole, of good and ancient family, knew, like 
him, most of the famous people of his time, like him was a great 
and successful collector, like him edited ballads end odd books, and 
one of the oddest now lies before us in a modern shape. 

The History of Witchcraft in Scotland, as it is now called, was 
originally Sharpe’s preface to Laws’s Memorialls, This seems to 
have been a manuscript collection, which Wodrow meant to use 
as materials for a history, never finished, of Apparitions and 
Witchcraft. Sharpe was well qualified to gossip about these topics, 
for he knew all the scandal of Scotland in all ages; but he 
was too much a gentleman of letters to write a systematic 
treatise. The idea of beginning with a scientific consideration of 
witchcraft, of employing comparative studies in the folklore of other 
times and countries, and of setting forth briefly and clearly the 
history of the laws dealing with sorcery, never occurred to Sharpe. 
He filled up his pages with agreeable gossip and with extracts 
from trials of witches. Yet the casual collections of Sharpe do 
illustrate the evolution of magic, so much the same among all 
peoples, the folk-lore of Scotland, the causes of the recurrent 
delusions, and even the modern beliefs in “ psychical telepathy,” 
and so forth. 

Sharpe begins with some vague traditions of the times of “the 
ould ancient kings of all,” whose portentous portraits decorate 
the great hall at Holyrood. Thus we read that a waxen image of 
King Duffus was melted by certain hags, but the monarch 
recovered his health after the destruction of the image. “The 
witches t’was that died,” being burned at Forres. This viewx jeu 
of the image was known to the Greeks of Pericles’s time, and 
rough substitutes for it are constructed by the contemporary 
Biraark or sorcerers of Australia. If a ghost, “de quo dubitari 
potuit utrum homo esset an phantasma, qui ut umbra magis labi 
videbatur quam pedetentim transire ”—if such a being danced at the 
wedding of Alexander III. at Jedburgh (1285), nobody was 
burned for it. This is the peculiarity of the earlier authentic 
Scotch witches and apparitions. They were not nearly so much 

rsecuted as their kinsfolk after the Reformation. Cleland, in his 

ofiyies Clericorum, quoted by Sharpe, is inclined to regard fays 

and wraiths as creatures of the Roman faith ; certainly they were 
less persecuted by the Church of Rome than by the Kirk— 

When old John Knox and others some 

Began the plot, the Hags of Rome 

Then suddenly took to their heels. 
It would have been a happy thing for many old Scotchwomen if 
the old folklore had also ceased to be remembered. The wretched 
witches and warlocks were tortured till they obliged to confess 
something, and what they confessed was mainly mere folklore and 
“old wives’ fables.” In Scotland the pre-Christian myths of 
Hades lingered on, a good deal altered, and applied to ‘* Fairy- 
land.” Portions of this mytbical stuff were extracted from 
wizards and pythonesses, under stress of the boot, or the pilnie- 


* The History of Witchcraft in Scotland. By Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co, 1884. é 

History of Paganism in Caledonia. By T. A. Wise, F.R.S.E. London: 
Tritbuer & Co, 1884. 


winks, and then the person confessing was “ worried and burnt at 
a stake.” The pretty old belief in amorous nymphs: of wood and 
water was altered into the hideous conception of Succubi. In 
place of — drawn down into the glassy, cool, translucent 
wave, by “ Eunice and Malis, and Nycheia with her April eyes,” 
we have the story of “a young man near Aberdeen.” This Aber- 
donian, “ remarkable for his personal attractions, complained ” (he 
complained !) to the bishop of the diocese that he was infested by 
a spirit in the shape of a female, “so fair and beautiful a thing 
that he never saw the like, which would come to his chamber at 
night, and endeavour to lure him to her embraces.” The bishop 
recommended fasting, prayer, and travel, and the fair Lamia 
ceased to persecute this extraordinary Aberdonian. Probably the 
appearance was not more disembodied than “ her frolic grace, Fitz 
Fulke.” Scribonius speaketh of a merchant's wife near Witeberg, 
who had a lover out of Spirit-land. Reverting to old savage 
devices (like the Devil himself, and many other sprites spoken of 
in this volume), the affable familiar sprite finally assumed the 
shape of an animal. “He arose, and sate on the top of 
the door in the form of a magpye, and said to her this farewell, 
Hitherto this hath been thy sweetheart.” “I rather think this 
was a man-witch than a devil,” says Baxter, in a diserimi- 
nating way. The feat was much on a par with the tricks of 
Mr. Leland’s Red Indian Lox or Glooskap. As an example of 
“telepathy,” the psychical may consult (p. 42) the vision of 
James Londin, a man of Fife, who, being sick of a fever, bade 
those about him “hurry to the rescue of the King.” This was at 
the time of Darnley’s murder. An awful example to the reckless 
is afforded by the melancholy death of Sir Lewis Ballantyne, 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland (1578-1591). Out of mere idle 
curiosity Ballantyne employed a wizard to raise the Devil in the 
back garden. “He was thereby so terrified that he took sick- 
ness, and thereof died.” A queer example of something very like 
Voodoo is given (p. 54). The Haytian Voodoo doctors can 
administer some drug which sends the patient intoa deathlike 
trance. Being supposed dead, he is buried, and afterwards dug 
up alive, and murdered by the sorcerers for magical purposes, 
Examples are given in Mr. Spenser St. John’s recent book on 
Hayti. In Scotland, with more benevolent motives, certain 
witches buried one of the Munros of Foullis where two Jairds’ 
lands met, “and, after using certain devilish charms, tock him 
up, by which means he was recovered, and the disease laid upon 
George Munro, of which he died.” Examples of the transference 
of disease, especially to animals, are very frequent in these 
records. An awful instance of horrible torture is given in the 
famous case of Dr. Fian, who was burned in Edinburgh in 
1591. This man, with many witches, suffered under James VI. 
So extravagant were the confessions wrung from them that a 
gleam of common sense flashed even across James, and he 
said “that they were all extreame lyars.” ‘hereon, unluckily, 
Agnes + was moved by professional pride to con- 
vince the King of her guilt. “Taking his majestie a little 
aside she declared unto him the verie words which passed be- 
tweene the Kinges majestie and his queen at Upslo, in Norway, 
the first night of marriage, with their answere ech to other; 
whereat the Kinge’s majestie wondered greatly, and swore... . 
that all the devils in Hell could not have discovered the same.” 
This woman had an unpleasant way of christening cats and throw- 
ing them into the sea to raise storms. As for Fian, he confessed 
similar absurdities, after a cord had been twisted round his head 
and after three strokes with the boot. This unhappy man alter- 
wards made his escape, was recaptured, recanted his confession, 
was again put to the most extreme and horrible tortures, but 
remained constant in the affirmation that his first confession had 
been extorted by pain and fear. ‘I’o this he stuck manfully, “ not- 
withstanding all these grievous paines and cruell torments,” and so 
was burned on the Castle Hill, a victim of superstition, Scotland 
under James VI., and even under Charles 11., was on the Zulu 
level of enlightenment and humanity, James had witches 
“smelt out ” exactly like Cetewayo. In the last case we seem to 
see the two chief sources of confession. First there is the 
malevolent, half-crazy old wife, who believes in the charms 
of her own foolish folklore, and who confesses out of professional 
ride. Such women notoriously still exist in parts of rural Eng- 
d, being not only regarded as witches, but “ proud of the title,” 
In Fian’s case (the man was a schoolmaster) we have nonsense 
extracted by torture. The man clearly knew very little of the 
subject, and any member of the Folklore Society, if put in the 
pilniewinks, could dictate a much more full and horrific confession 
than the feeble imaginings of poor Fian. As a tinal present to 
the Society for Psychical Research, we offer the story about the 
ghost of Bonny Dundee :— 

After the battle of Killicranky, where fell the last hope of James in the 
Viscount of Dundee, the ghost of that hero is said to have appeared, about 
daybreak, to his confidential friend, Lord Balcarras, then confined to 
Edinburgh Castle on suspicion of jacobitism. ‘The spectre, drawing aside 
the curtain of the bed, looked very stedfastly upon the earl ; after which it 
moved towards the mantel-piece, remained there some time in a leaning 

yosture, and then walked out of the chamber without uttering one word. 

Baleurras, in great surprise, though not suspecting that which he saw 
to be an apparition, called out repeatedly to his friend to stop, but received 
no answer ; and subsequently learnt, that at the very moment this shadow 
stood beside him, Dundee had breathed his last near the field of 
Killicranky. 

Mr. Wise has published a handsome quarto, with many useful 
illustrations representing Scottish sculptured stones, -Ilis theory 
is that “the descendants of the Aryan race believed that the 
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Sun... was the proper emblem of the Deity”; and he also 
holds that the “ Pictavians” “ carefully symbolized on their 
monuments the idea of an immaterial God.” Why an exceedingly 
sketchy and conventionalized elephant, a comb, and a mirror 
should pepe anything of the sort is an inquiry which will be 
put by the eager neophyte. We cannot here devote much space 
to wrestling in argument with Mr. Wise. He holds, and we do 
not, that “the Asiatics generally believe in a supreme spirit and 
Deity, who is invisible, omnipresent, omniscient, and eternal, an 
almighty God—the God of Gods, whose greatness and intelligence 
are beyond comprehension and expression.” To ourselves it 
seems that Mr. Wise might almost as well maintain that the 
Asiatics generally believe in the Shorter Catechism. Mr. Wise 
then quotes with approval Mr. Max Miller's theories, accordin 
to which primitive man was of a sentimental, philosophical, 
and modern German turn of mind. In explaining the Scotch 
carved stones Mr. Wise avers that the Druids “and the Buddhist 
priests who came after or along with them” had much to do 
with the symbolic works of art. He alleges that “it is now 
omy allowed that there were Buddhists in Scotland and 
reland, and most probably in England, about the time of the 
Roman occupation,” and he recognizes coins with the name 
Boduo as “ Buddhist medals stamped with the name of Buddha.” 
To our mind decorative scratches of an obvious sort are com- 
monly found all over the world. To some of these the allegorizing 
priesthoods of India gave mystical meanings, and they were ac- 
cepted as sacred symbols. But we are disinclined to believe when 
rude forms of these decorations and rude drawings of animals are 
found in Scotland or America that they were introduced by 
Buddhist missionaries. Buddhists certainly did not convert the 
cannibal Attacotti of St. Jerome to vegetarianism. Mr. Wise’s 
book has many agreeable pictures and contains some mixed in- 
formation, but in argument and system seems to us not much 
above the vagaries of Anglo-Israel. 


LAMB’S MINOR WORKS.* 


which is fast becoming an imperative necessity 
of literature, has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. 
Not unfrequently it happens, for example, that its most ardent 
votaries are precisely those whose claims to specialty in anything 
have no assessable value. They annex or occupy an author, as it 
were; and from his prostrate reputation snarl off all other ex- 
plorers, much as a Dutch pug asserts his proprietary right to a 
captured Daily Telegraph. “I am Sir Oracle, and, when I ope 
my lips, let no dog bark,” on this particular theme. Their 
deliverances may not be Delphic; but the ground is forestalled, 
and this is much. It is so much, indeed, that, for a time at least, 
all other deliverances are superfluous, regarded from the pub- 
lisher’s point of view; and the bad book of the pretender bars the 
book of the better man. This is a commonplace in the 
istory of letters. On the other hand, it does sometimes happen 
that the right person gets the subject ; and the gain is a definite 
one. To take an instance, it is a real boon to the public that 
Mr. Alfred Ainger has devoted himself to the study of Charles 
Lamb. Mauch as Talfourd, Procter, and the rest have done, some- 
thing still remains to do. And Mr. Ainger seems the man to do 
it. He is a connoisseur in Lamb, and, what is better for his pur- 
, in the literature that nourished and stimulated Lamb. He 
as, moreover, the indispensable editorial qualities of tact, paticnce, 
insight, and moderation. Not long since, he gave us a charming 
little edition of the Tales from Shakespeare; and his memoir in 
the “ Men of Letters” series was a model of judicious workman- 
ship. Last year, again, he —— a compact edition of the 
Essays of Elta ; now he supplements this by a volume containing 
Lamb’s minor works. We trust that all these diverse contributions 
to Lambesque literature may one day be fused into a definitive 
and uniform library edition. At present their sizes are what is 
described in auctioneers’ catalogues as octavo et infra. 

Mr. Ainger’s latest volume contains all Lamb's writings, not 
included in the Essays of Elia, which the author himself desired 
to preserve. One or two pieces, suppressed during his lifetime for 

and valid reasons, are now restored to their places, though 

r. Ainger — we perfectly agree with him) has elected not to 
swell his collection by inserting the drift of occasional verse, 
equib, epigram, and so forth, which the snappers-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles have gleaned since 1830. ‘ The book, then, contains 
Lamb’s Poems, “ John Woodvil,” “ Rosamund Gray,” the farce of 
“Mr. H——,,” and the miscellaneous essays. These last embrace 
the famous criticism on Hogarth, which has never yet been excelled, 
and tha admirable comments on the Elizabethan dramatists. The 
ingenious explanation which Mr. Brander Matthews has supplied 
to Mr. Ainger’s annotations on “Mr. ——” cannot, perhaps, 
wholly account for the failure of the piece. It is more difficult 
to speak of “ Rosamund Gray,” which is sup to be highly 
relished by the inner circle of Lamb’s admirers. Its inte- 
rest is mainly ic; and, upon a second reading, we are 
bound to admit that the only taste whieh lingers persistently on 
our te smacks woundily (as Elia would have said) of that 

ul sentimentalist, Henry Mackenzie. Its genesis from a verse 
of “The Old Woman Olothed in Gray” is, however, not so un- 
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likely as it seems to those unacquainted with the curious origins 
of conception ; and it might be added that Lamb probably gut his 
knowledge of the song from his favourite “ Election Entertain- 
ment,” where one of the characters is singing it. Hogarth’s print, 
we know, hung in his parlour. The tragedy of “ John Woodvil” 
is saved by the delicate music of its Elizabethan and Jacobean 
echoes, e.g. the charming forest-piece, with its 
Small birds, how they fare, 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Filch’d from the careless Amalthea’s horn ; 
and half a dozen scattered felicities of the sort, which would cer- 
tainly have ensured their author's baptism in the Apollo, —- 
what Southey calls “the exquisite silliness of the story.” is 
memory, this haunting odour of the seventeenth century is far more 
manifest in the present volume than in the Essays. One can 
scarcely turn a page of the later poems without coming on some 
passage which might have dropped straight out of one of the 
atched folios which Elia carried home so carefully to his cousin 
ridget. Among these influences Mr. Ainger specially notes 

that of George Wither, whose work, by Lamb's own admission, 
prompted the “ Farewell to Tobacco” :— 

Brother of Bacchus, later born, 

The old world was sure forlorn, 

Wanting thee, that aidest more 

The god’s victories than before 

All his panthers, and the brawls 

Of his piping Bacchanals. 
The author of “ The Shepherd's Hunting ” himself could scarcel 
have disavowed these admirably cadenced lines. But, with 
his fine intermittent tlashes, Lamb, after all, is a poet with the 
left hand only ; and it is by two or three pieces at most that he 
will survive as a singer. One of these is “The Old Familiar 
Faces,” which was an uurhymed lyric before the Laureate’s 
matchless “ Tears, idle Tears.” Another is “ Hester,” which still 
leads a fashion in lighter verse, even as Gray's “ Long Story” set 
the tune to Praed. 

It would be unjust to make no mention of Mr. Ainger’s excel- 
lent notes and introduction. They contain all that is needful, and 
something that is new. In the latter category comes, among 
other things, an unpublished letter on a theme thoroughly con- 
genial to Lamb’s pen—the present of a sucking pig—and there is 
an interesting account of some of his maryinalia in an edition of 
Wither’s poems which now belongs to Mr. Swinburne. 


RECENT VERSE AND TRANSLATIONS.* 


I ly! spite of its obscurity the great didactic poem of Lucretius 
has found several English translators since Creech. The 
difficulties of the De Rerum Naturd are, however, as Mr. Munro 
observes, less due to the language and style of Lucretius than to a 
corrupt text and the deficiencies of editors previous to the present 
century. Without accepting Mr. Munro's view that Lucretius is 
in reality less obscure than Horace and Virgil, we may admit 
that his criticism and his prose translation have considerably 
lightened the task of subsequent translators. While, however, the 
pcem is now clarified of much impeding corruption, the difficulty 
of giving it a poetic form in English is by no means lessened. An 
obscure text offers to a poetic translator a tempting field for 
speculative emendation. An Elizabethan poet might, doubtless, 
have produced from the edition of Lambinus a very sug- 
gestive and stimulating version, yet one unsatisfactory to the 
critic. It is not altogether Mr. Baring’s fault that much 
of his Scheme of Epicurus is hardly to be distinguished from 
“¢ He has worked in the full light of modern criticism, and 

e has endeavoured to give a poetic form to a poem that is 
essentially a didactic treatise. The rhymed metre he has chosen 
is not a very happy medium, though it is better adapted for a long 
poem than the stanza employed by Mr. W.H. Mallock in his 
excerpts from Lucretius. Such a stanza, though skilfully handled 
by Mr. Mallock, is certain to involve a translator in diffuseness. 
Where Lucretius rises above his vein of patient and devious in- 
quiry, and the man of science is displaced by the poet, Mr. Baring’s 
version is frequently both spirited and poetic. The various 
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invocations to Epicurus, the latter half of the Third Book with its 
curious anticipations of modern thought, and the more exalted and 

tic imaginings, are rendered with something more than a ." 
exactitude, and reflect a large measure of the poet's genius. It 
is more profitable to note the general excellence of Mr. Baring’s 
translation than to indicate certain prosaic lapses that are in- 
evitable in such an undertaking, and from which no version is 
entirely free. 

In his preface to his translation of the Sixth Book of the 
/Eneid Mr. J. W. Moore discusses the question of poetical trans- 
lation, and directly challenges a comparison with the version of 
the late Professor Conington. His chief aim has been to avoid 
diffuseness, and he has certainly succeeded in rendering Virgil 
with great fidelity and conciseness. At the same time, the 
poetry of the original has suffered in the process of transmuta- 
tion, and there are es where the determination to be terse 
has resulted in what is unequivocally tame. It is scarcely a fair 
test of diffuseness to com the number of verses in the transla- 
tion of Conington with Mr. Moore’s; for the metre of the former is 
octosyllabic, while the latter is decasyllabic. Yet Mr. Moore does 
not disdain to apply the test. No translator was more convinced 
of the virtue of conciseness than Professor Conington, and he was 
perfectly aware that his choice of a romantic metre occasionally 
obliged him to write in a manner that was “ not the manner of his 
model.” But he was never forgetful of his main design, which he 
clearly defines in his preface:—“ What is graceful in the Latin 
will not always be graceful in the translation; but to be graceful 
is one of the first duties of a translator of the Aineid.” To this 
duty he was most felicitously faithful, and it is precisely in 
this respect that Mr. Moore's rendering is defective. His trans- 
lation distinct merits, it is admirably concise and exact, 
as the verse is excellent, yet it will scarcely satisfy the poetical 
reader. 

With a single exception Mr. Scott has adopted for his translation 
of The Eclogues of Virgil the metrical form of the Elizabethan 

toral, and thus gives them a peculiarly English dress. The 

ourth Eclogue is rendered in heroic couplets, probably from a 
desire to emphasize the very distinctive character of the poem. 
Mr. Scott has done wisely in not attempting to reproduce the 
exquisite metre and inimitable suavity of the original. In not 
essaying this hopeless task, and in his fortunate selection of metre, 
he has produced a version that forms a natural link between 
the original Eclogues and the Elizabethan imitations, He has 
evidently studied Spenser as well as Virgil; his diction, without 
being in the least archaic, is forceful and expressive, and his trans- 
lation is fluent and scholarly. 

It is seldom that the poet abstains from the delights of frequent 
publication, particularly when his early work has received the 
commendation of genius and has passed through several editions. 
The praise accorded to the first part of Dryburgh Abbey by Sir 
Walter Scott naturally incited the author to continue and com- 
plete his poem. ‘The marked inferiority of his subsequent 
verses explains the author’s reticence, while it also testifies to 
his critical sense. Dryburgh Abbey is a poem of the contem- 
plative kind once popular. It has the pensive elegiac sentiment 
characteristic of the genius of Gray and Collins. There is much 
invocation of the harp, nor is the Muse forgotten; and there are 
the familiar allegorical personages and imposing abstractions that 
so ponderously burden Gray's odes. Thus we are introduced in 
the ruins of Dryburgh to “ Dame Superstition,” to Tradition, and 
even to Report, “ with shudder, nod, and sigh profound.” With 
all this evidence of an obsolete style and a taste no longer fashion- 
able, there is genuine poetic feeling and a natural elegance in 
Dryburgh Abbey that are distinctly agreeable. 

Mr. George Eyre’s verses are not without promise, the resliza- 
tion of which may depend greatly on his critical self-restraint. 
The Lady of Ranza is not the best of his poems. It is a romantic 
tale of the Highlands, of two brothers who love Lerna, the beautiful 
heroine of a story which, with common poetical justice, sacrifices 
the nobler and more heroic brother remorselessly. There is 
nothing notable in this, nor in its narration; in the lyrics “ Till 
the sun went down” and “ Love-lit” there is a sense of power 
that is not weakened by the author's exceeding facility. 

It is a melancholy satire on the prodigious increase of reading 
that, notwithstanding the example of great poets and the teach- 
ing of great critics, there are still people who think that mere 
verse-making constitutes a poem. Mr. Staniland has written a 

m on Judas Iscariot that merits the reprobation with which 
yron visited Grahame. It is a of the 
Gospel narrative broken into blank verse. The end of the betrayer 
is thus described :— 
The alder steadfast proved ; the girdle weak 
Long hesitated ; but in that delay 
Death came, and snatched away the spark of life 
And stamped it under foot. Then, overstrained, 
The girdle broke ; and that accursed corpse 
Careering through the air, smote on the earth, 
And in the plain eviscerated lay. 


It is almost incredible that any one should accept this as poetry, 
and not feel rebuked by the simple force and dramatic intensity of 
the unadulterate prose. 

Notwithstanding that there is much to interest the English 
reader in Charles Harpur's Poems, it cannot be said that Australia 
has yet produced her representative poet. In him, as in other 
colonial poets, there was scarcely anything indigenous. We can, 
without the aid of biography, very clearly define the culture of 


the | re and with tolerable accuracy indicate the fountains whence 
he drew his inspiration. The genius who shall be to Australia 
what Burns is to Scotland is not yet manifested. It is only a 
very high and rare degree of culture that is helpful to the poeti- 
cal temperament, as it is sometimes hurtful to the true poet; 
the lesser culture is as dangerous as the proverbial “little learn- 
ing.” It is not improbable that Charles Harpur would have 
produced more remarkable poetry if he had been less attached to 
the works of Wordsworth and Shelley. There is, however, in 
two of his poems—“ The Tower of the Dream” and “ The Oreek 
of Four Graves ”—considerable imaginative power. 

The author of Told in a Coble has the dramatic faculty, and 
knows how to render a simple incident impressive. Some of her 

ms should become popular as recitations. The adventurous 
ife of the Yorkshire fisher-folk supply the incidents of some 
stirring little poems that are full of movement and local colour, 
and told with much freshness and force. In several the pathetic 
sentiment is very sweet and natural. 

To read Douglas is like re-visiting Yarrow after many years. 
Douglas is a reflection of Marmion, not a mere imitation. This is 
indeed its great merit, that, though its existence is due to Scott's 
poem, it is not a mechanical copy. It celebrates the gallant chief 
of Otterburne and his conflict with the fiery Percy, and inter- 
woven with that famous story is a love episode related with great 
spirit and romantic afflatus. The style of Scott is too nearly 
suggested in the descriptive passages :— 

Softly the evening sunlight falls 

On Duich castle’s ivied walls, 

And softly blows the summer breeze 

Among the gently murmuring trees 
That skirt Loch Duich’s waves. 


But in spite of such mannerisms, the author has told a tale of 
chivalry with the fervid impulse of convic:ion and a notable 
sincerity. 

There is little to commend in Mr. Buchan’s Poems of Feeling. 
They are inscribed to the Glasgow St. Andrew Society with much 
ceremonious phrase. We do not know what the members may 
think of the poems “ partly in the Scottish language,” but it is not 
difficult to surmise what would be the opinion of Professor 
Blackie. If Mr. Buchan’s Glasgow dialect is the Scottish language, 
what are those of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, and what is Gaelic? 
Mr. Buchan’s powers are best exhibited in some songs at the end 
of his volume, some of which are bright and unaffected. 

The author of Hermes is afflicted with painful yearnings, 
common in the poets of the day, to express the exact truth as 
to his spiritual development. He wrestles earnestly with the 
rid dles of existence and the future, and yet with all his striving 
seems to resolve nothing, except that to know himself is true 
wisdom, This is indeed much, and should not have involved any 
desperate endeavour or strenuous questionings. ‘The shorter poems 
are much superior to “ Hermes” in thought and suggestion and 
quaintness of expression. They are more akin to the verses that 

hilosophers indite than to the spontaneous product of the poet. 
Lhey stimulate thought and, occasionally, the fancy, but they 
are wholly free from the sensuous delights of poetry. 

Mr. Graham's tragedy Robert de Bruce is a fair example of the 
historica! play and is dramatic in conception. Its chief defect is in 
the insufficient presentment of the hero; he is not the central 
figure of large heroic lineament that is required for complete stage 
eflect. Otherwise there are some well-wrought scenes in the 
drama and some excellent situations. 


BAZEILLES—SEDAN.* 


E have not in the work about to be noticed a complete 
story of the campaign of the “ Army of Chilons,” neither 
have we a full account of the battle of Sedan, where that army 
collapsed. The author's intention was to give a scrupulously 
exact description of what he saw with his own eyes, and of what 
the troops under his immediate command and the enemy opposed 
to these did. He specially says that so much has been written on 
the subject of the campaign which is demonstrably false and mis- 
leading, that his chief aim has been to furnish trustworthy mate- 
rials, on certain points only concerning which he had special cog- 
nizance, for the use of some future historian. To some readers, 
therefore, the book may not prove so exciting as the narratives of 
De Wimpffen and Ducrot on the same subject ; but it will be full 
of interest for those who prefer to see things as they were, not as 
they might have been. 

The army of Chilons, placed under the command of Marshal 
MacMahon, “whose prestige had but little suffered from the 
defeat of Reichshoffen” (Worth), was not quite the sort of force 
a general with a name to lose or to gain would aspire to lead. The 
1st Infantry Corps (Ducrot) had suffered terribly at Reichshoffen ; 
so had also one division of the 7th Corps (Douay). The 5th (De 
Failly) had done more flying than fighting in its precipitate retreat 
through the Vosges on Chalons, and had been completely dis- 
organized. The 12th (Lebrun) contained two good divisions, and 
one entirely composed of raw recruits who could not even handle 
arifie. “ Leurs officiers se montraient consternés d'avoir & com- 
mander de pareils soldats.” The cavalry was of good quality, 
but in insufficient numbers. The artillery was numerous, but the 
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guns were very inferior to the German ones both in range and 
accuracy. General Lebrun has a strange remark upon the subject 
of mitrailleuses :— It has been remarked that the mitrailleuses 
are of little use at short ranges up to 800 or 1,000 metres. It is 
only when fired at ranges of from 1,800 to 2,200 metres that this 
arm is effective.” We need not stay to cite opinions very different 
from this; but what observers remarked very particularly was that 
the French did not understand how to make the most of the arm. 
Hence the disappointment which was felt when the “ mysterious 

p,” brought out for the first time in this war, and from 
which wonders were expected, failed to produce any effect. The 
French entered the mitrailleuse in competition with guns—a 
radical mistake to begin with. The only chance for the former 
when pitted against guns is when from a well-covered position 
they can engage them on a narrow front at short ranges. But in 
this war the German artillery, having so manifest a superiority of 
range over that of their antagonist, endeavoured to keep their guns 
not only out of the range of mitrailleuses and of the infantry, 
but beyond that of the French cannon. Therefore mitrailleuses 
had no chance at all :— 

‘Would you mind telling me,” asked General Lebrun of a Colonel of the 
Prussian staff the day after Sedan, *‘ why throughout the battle I saw so 
few of your infantry in my front ? ” 

“ The reason is very simple,” he replied. “In our first engagements 
with the French army we recognized the great superiority of your infantry 
arm, but at the same time we discovered the great superiority of our 
cannon over yours ; therefore orders were at once given to all the infantry 
commanders in the army to keep as much as possible out of the fire of 
your infantry, while we combatted you with our guns.” 
The Chilons army numbered some 115,000 combatants. It was a 
force got together in frantic haste. The administrative services 
were deficient both in personnel and matériel; transport and 
ambulance carriages were wanting. The 12th Corps had no 
artillery park. The army had only moved one day’e march wh 
it was found necessary, owing to the lack of commissariat employés 
and the want of means for making regular distributions, to resort 
to requisitions—with the result that “ les soldats se jetérent en 
maraudeurs dans la campagne,” and disorders and excesses ensued. 
It seems strange, seeing no enemy was at hand, that an army 
made up of such material should have been ordered to move, on 
its first day’s march, a distance of from twenty to twenty-two miles, 
The result was that men fell out in hundreds and subsisted on the 
charity of the villages as they halted, while those who got to their 
destination found no rations, and consequently went their own 
way to work to get them. This state of things continued more or 
less throughout the brief campaign. “Terror was written,” says 
General Lebrun, “in visible characters on the faces of the inhabi- 
tants,” who did not take kindly to the idea of being plundered 
and requisitioned by their own countrymen first, with the im- 
minent prospect of being plundered over again by the coming 
Uhlan. On one occasion the General had a sharp altercation with 
a retired shopkeeper, the owner of a chateau near Reims. “ Ce 
singulier chdtelain de création récente” was immensely put out by 
some soldiers seizing a small stack of wood for fuel, and, true to 
his commercial instincts, told the General that it would be more 
to his profit to have dealings with Prussian than with French 
soldiers, ‘“ The officers of my staff threw themselves on this im- 
— personage, and I believe would have strangled him had not 

intervened.” Fourteen years afterwards, General Lebrun writes, 
“Did I do right in saving him? Jhésite a le dire.” And he 
adds, in accents of indignant despair, “Qu’étais-tu devenu, 6 
patriotisme francuis du temps héroique de la premiére République 
et de l'Empire !” 

Whatever may be said against Marshal MacMahon's conduct of 
the army of Chalons from first to last—and there is much to be 
said against it—there is no question that he was placed in a posi- 
tion of extraordinary difficulty from the moment that his own 
of action was superseded. He had decided on retiring upon 

aris from Chilons—a proceeding which, had it been carried out, 
might have wrought a wonderful change in the fortunes of 
France. Time would have been gained for completing the defences 
of the capital, the store of provisions might have been amazingly 
increased, and Marshal MacMahon would have disposed of (in- 
cluding Vinoy’s corps recalled from Méziéres and the troops in the 
capital) at least 180,000 regulars. Under such circumstances it 
would have been impracticable to invest Paris as the Germans 
did. The Marshal had easily won over the Emperor to his way 
of thinking, and also M. Rouher when the latter came deputed by 
the Ministry to enforce on him the necessity of moving at once to 
Bazaine’s relief. In fact, every one except General Palikao, the 
War Minister, appears to have agreed with the Marshal. In 
vain did the latter telegraph to Palikao, “How can I advance 
towards Marshal Bazaine when I am utterly in the dark as to his 
situation, and know absolutely nothing of his wishes or intentions?” 
Mais alors, 6 fatalité! Hardly had this despatch been sent off 
when a ¥ and laconic telegram arrived at Reims from 
Bazaine himself—“ J still think of retiring by way of the northern 
fortresses.” MacMahon now decided—still against his own better 
judgment—to protest no longer, but to march in the direction 
where Bazaine might be supposed to be—in or near Metz. General 
Lebrun calls this resolution “truly heroic—looking at it from a 


platonic point of view”; but in its mili a “ gross 
strategic blunder.” There can be no doubt—the conditions being 


as they were—it was a very big blunder. Given Napoleon in his 
palmy days and 120,000 soldiers of the Austerlitz type, then it 


is very possible Palikao might have made his fortune as a strategist. 
But it was indeed, as General Lebrun infers, leading sheep to the 
slaughter to launch the Chilons army on such a venture. Many 
have blamed Marshal MacMahon for not throwing up his com- 
mand rather than carry out orders he considered impossible of 
execution. “Those,” says the author, “ who judge thus make a 
singular mistake in their estimation of the Marshal's character, 
which may be defined in two words, ‘Obedience first of all; 
come what may for him who obeys.’” Moreover, the chivalrous 
soldier was determined none should say he had not done his 
utmost to succour his comrade. 


There is, as every one knows, a vast deal of luck in war, and 
fortune was bent on making matters worse than they need have 
been for the army of Chilons, MacMahon only determined on 
moving towards Metz after he had gained Reims and stayed there 
aday. It was here he got Bazaine’s —— Had he received 
it at Chilons, he would have moved by Vouziers on Montmédy 
direct, and have thereby gained several days’ start. We need not 
follow the strange movements of the army after leaving Reims— 
the less so because General Lebrun lets us see that he does not 
understand them himself. The march of the force resembled the 
progress of a steamer entering harbour under the influences of 
“ease her,” “ back her,” “ go ahead,” the rudder continually shift- 
ing. But the author uses extreme reserve in his appreciations 
of the proceedings of his superiors or comrades. “It would seem 
the General-in-Chief had in view,” “It is probable the Marsbal 
was informed,” “ Without doubt the Marshal had foreseen,” “ The 
personality of Marshal MacMahon inspires me with so true and 
deep a respect that I can never sup he had not plausible 
motives for countermanding the order I had given,” &c. Xc., are 
the phrases General Lebrun uses. On the subject of the dis- 
graceful and disastrous surprise of De Failly’s corps at Beaumont 
the author simply observes “ La quiétude du Général de Failly 
avait, paraitrait-il, été si grande que”—his corps was surprised. 
And he proceeds, ‘‘ Had he placed outposts? and had he sent cut 
his cav to reconnoitre? Some persons have said he did not 
do so. Je me réfuse a le croire.” e may hit a man very hard, 
of course, after this quiet fashion, but the whole book shows 
General Lebrun to have been an excellent camarade, and one of the 
ed lest persons to find gratification in depreciating another 
officer. 

Unfortunately critics generally cannot afford the indulgences of 
General Lebrun, and are unable to “refuse to believe” well- 
authenticated facts. But now and then even General Lebrun is 
compelled to admit facts which, however, he leaves to others to 
appreciate as they like. Marshal MacMahon sent for the General 
in the night succeeding De Failly’s disaster, and gave him this 
information. “ The Germans in your front number, at the outside, 
between 60,000 and 70,000 men. If they attack us, so much the 
better, as I trust we shall pitth them into the Meuse”! Two 
days later General Lebrun was fighting at Sedan for several hours 
before he knew for certain that the enemy was in immensely 
superior force. “I relied entirely on the Marshal's statement as 
to the German numbers. The Head-Quarter Staff gave me 
no further information. I did not know that the enemy in enor- 
mous force was attacking the 5th and 7th Corps, and therefore 
I concluded that we were getting on all right, since the 
corps under my command was having the best of the fight 
against the Bavarians at Bazeilles.” Here is another instance of 
incredible carelessness on the part of the Head-Quarter Staff, 
indeed of the Marshal himself. “The Marshal, when he sent for 
me, did not acquaint me with the fact, neither did any one of the 
Staff, that he had taken away my reserve of artillery and one of 
my infantry brigades and sent them elsewhere. I found this out 
later on.” Really this was the most happy-go-lucky sort of army 
we ever read of. One cavalry general, whose name the author 
will not give, “considering that already at 8 a.m. the battle was 
lost,” took his brigade off the field and made his way to Paris, 
where he received “ « splendid ovation as a reward for his heroic 
conduct”! Later on “two other cavalry brigadiers left the field 
with a portion of their commands, and also made their way to 
Paris, there to receive a similar ovation.” Ducrot tells us that he 
came across one general of infantry who, while his men were 
fighting on the north side of a wood, had dismounted and was 
standing under shelter on the south side. “I remarked séchement 
to him that perhaps his presence would be more useful on the 
side where the enemy was.” Taking the battle as a whole, how- 
ever, and remembering the disorganized state of the army ere the 
fight began, the presence of a large number of raw recruits, the 
overwhelming superiority of the enemy, the crushing artillery 
fire coming “ from the four quarters of the compass,” and to which 
no adequate reply was ible, there can be no question the 
French stood their ground magnificently. As is not unusual with 
their troops, when they did give way there was no restraining 
them from precipitate flight. 

We were curious, of course, to see what General Lebrun would 
have to say as to the merits of the controversy which raged between 
Generals Ducrot and De Wimpffen on the subject of the proper 
measures that should have been taken on the morning of the 
great battle. It will be remembered that Marshal MacMahon 
was wounded very early in the day, and was compelled to quit the 
field. He had elected—on the supposition that, with his army of 
100,000 men, he would have to contend with the enemy num 
ing only 70,000—to stand and fight in the position of It 
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waa probably the worst position ever chosen for battle. Two of his 
corps, the 5th and 7th, faced westwards ; the other two, the Ist and | 
12th, looked east. The river Meuse prevented all retreat southwards. | 
To the north was ground dominating the French position, and this — 
was quickly occupied by the German artillery in tremendous force. 
The ground separating the corps facing opposite ways was acci- 
denté, and so wooded that the Ist and 12th Corps could not see 
what was going on in front of the sth and 7th, and vice versd. 
Moreover, a very steep and deep ravine divided the two latter 
from the two former corps. 


General Ducrot succeeded to the command-in-chief about 
7.30 A.M., and instantly resolved on retreat towards Méziéres in a 
north-westerly direction. The evening before he, with admirable 
judgment of the situation, was marching his corps towards an 
elevated plateau called the Calvaire d'Illy—the occupation of 
which would have allowed of the army retiring on Méziéres, or 
combating in a not vnfavourable position—when Marshal 
MacMahon recalled him. © his pu . That order of recall 
sealed the fate of the Fre: . ‘my. Deventer to his plan when 
invested with the leadersh:. 2 commenced carrying it out with 
vigour. But scarcely had « .e various corps been set in motion 
westwards, than a fresh Commander-in-Chief was sprung upon the 
army. General de Wimpflen, who had arrived from Africa at the 
scene of action the day before, who knew nothing of the ground, 
nothing of what the enemy was about, esteeming that, because 
Lebrun had obtained at Bazeilles some advantage over the 
Bavarians in his front, victory was in the air, suddenly produced a 
letter from the Minister of War in Paris investing him with the 
supreme command should MacMahon be disabled. Well may the 
author exclaim, “ Was any army ever so unfortunate as ours? In 
the space of two hours or so the chief command was held by three 
different generals, each of whom had a different plan.” No sooner 
did Wimpffen snatch away the leadership than he turned the 
army right about and set off, moving eastwards on Carignan and 
Montmédy. By this time every avenue of exit from the ground 
about Sedan was closed by an impassable barrier in every direction. 
After this the battle became little better than a massacre, where 
the loss was all on one side. 


Tn such remarks as he allows himself to make upon all this the 
author is impartial enough, though perhaps he scarcely allows 
Ducrot all the credit due to him. General Lebrun seems to cling 
to the recollection that he was beating the Bavarians in front of 
him. When Ducrot ordered him to forego his success and retire 
with the rest, he objected that he was in a winning position—not 
knowing that even if he did continue for a time a Bo the advan- 
tage it would have made no difference in the end. The fact was 
that MacMahon, ignorant himself of what the Germans were about, 
had naturally left his generals in complete ignorance, and General 
Lebrun actually did not know till the battle was well engaged that 
there was fighting at all going on where the 5th and 7th Corps 
stood. Ue knew of nothing but that his own corps was progress- 
ing favourably. At the time, therefore, it was natural that he 
should object to abandon his ground. But writing now, avec 
pleine connaissance de cause, it appears to us, as we said, that 
General Lebrun might have more fully recognized the merits of 
Ducrot’s conception. This officer seems to have been the only one 
among the generals who in the least apprehended how matters 
stood. The author is doubtless right when he says that by follow- 
ing Ducrot’s plan after the battle was engaged a lurge part of the 
army must have been sacrificed, and he puts the case all the more 
strongly inasmuch as it was his own corps which would have been 
most compromised by retreat. But—and he allows this—a por- 
tion of the army would in all probability have made its escape, 
and so the terrible humiliation of capitulation have been spared to 
some, 

When he comes to speak of Wimpffen and his plans, even the 
smooth pen of General Lebrun begins to splutter just a little. He 
tells of the fierce exultation of the General on assuming the com- 
mand, of his promise to the Emperor to pitch the Germans into 
the Meuse, of his deriding Ducrot’s plans, of his scarcely deigning 
to listen for one moment to himeelf (General Lebrun) when he 
wished to submit some observations; and, finally, he tells us of 
Wimpffen’s brave but useless efforts, of his persisting in ideas 
which “every intelligent person” could see were impossible of 
execution, and of his wishing to resign the command to some one 
else when he saw the battle gone, so as to save himself the dis- 
grace of having to sign the act of capitulation. The author quietly 
observes, “‘ Throughout his career General de Wimpffen enter- 
tained the most exalted views of his professional infallibility. I 
am far from denying his military qualities ; I will do him justice, 
although be has written so much against me. But I never 
was able to follow him in his exaggerated opinion of his own 
capacity.” 

The author is not at all too severe upon the wanton cruelties 
perpetrated by the Bavarians at Bazeilles; neither does he judge 
too harshly the almost brutal conduct, the arrogant and insolent 
demeanour of the Prussians towards their conquered foe. The 
memory of this will never die away in the French army or among 
the French people ; and should next time the fortune of war go 
the other way—a by no means impossible contingency—the word 
Revanche will carry with it a very terrible meaning. 


HERODOTUS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.* 


I. JOHN S. WHITE has produced such a pretty book that 
_ the question “ Who is to buy it?” may sound a little un- 
gracious. But one of a critic’s most important duties is (if authors 
would only think so) to prevent money ing spent on books which 
are not useful. Although “ useless” would be too hard a word 
for Dr, White's meritorious performance, certainly this is not a 
useful work. To begin witk, three dollars are in these hard 
times a big sum of money, more than upon this side of the 
Atlantic Ocean will or should be paid for a school-book. This 
Herodotus cannot therefore be adopted for class-work by the boys 
and girls “at whom it is dedicated.” But, perhaps, it may justify 
its own publication by forcing an entry into the narrow circle of 
school prize-books. It would very well serve (and its suitability 
is herewith commended to Mr. Bumpus) to reward the young 
scholar whose merits stand betwixt and between Mr. Jowett’s Plato 
and Dr. Smiles’s Se/f-Help. And for this purpose it has the special 
merit, although it savours of translation, of not being readily 
available asa crib. It is not here implied that Dr. White's versions 
are so inaccurate or inelegant as to lure the demoralized prize- 
winner on to immediate blundering and ultimate detection. But 
the original chapters have been so re-arranged and disguised that 
the idle boy or girl (if schoolgirls who learn Greek ever are idle) 
would encounter more trouble in finding his (or her) place than 
he (or she) would be likely to spend upon hammering out the 
Greek text. Moreover, the fifty illustrations are so g 
and most of them so apposite that they might (who knows ?) 
tempt the lucky prize-winner into reading some of the rather dull 
text before it was laid away upon the parlour table, there to 
awaken evil passions in the hearts of cell whose “boys and 
girls” had brought home no such academical trophies.” The 
ictures cater for all innocent tastes—a section of the Great 
yramid and a view of the Cyclopean walls at Cephalloma for 
the archologist in embryo; figures of Bes and Hi for the 
youthful critic of ancient art; the Trochilus, the Egyptian hare, 
and a Greek fisherman (with a line about as thick as his rod) for 
the aspiring naturalist or sportsman; whilst a young Tupman 
can feast his eyes upon Helen, All the illustrations are well 
executed, and the book is altogether “ got up” in a style which 
reflects great credit on the Knickerbocker Press. 


But, in the name of all that is scholastic, what does Dr. White 
mean by making his Herodotus talk about Minerva, Mars, and 
Jupiter? An ex-Cabinet Minister is pardoned for haziness about 
Latona’s duties, and a Lord Chief Justice has resorted to his 
Lempriére without shame for the true and correct account of 
Aatolycus, But a schoolmaster is nothing if he is not mytho- 
logical. Dr. White has gone out of his way to mistranslate the 
names of Greek deities by the Latin names of quite different 
gods and goddesses. It is true that Herodotus is himself a sinner 
in similar matters; but,if we are to believe a tithe of the hard 
things which are said about him, there is all the less reason for 
mixing him up with transgressions which he did not commit. 
There is but one excuse which Dr. White could plead for his 
error, the “sheer ignorance” which Dr. Johnson once chose to 
set up in his own defence. Probably Dr. White has been misled 
because he wished to avoid even the semblance of pedantry. That 
is a feeling which deserves nothing but praise and sympathy; and 
it is to be remarked with satisfaction that Dr. White has ab- 
stained from changing the traditional spelling of the familiar 
Greek names, an odious form of easy erudition by which some 
indifferent scholars try to palm off their inaccuracies. But Dr. 
White has carried the maxim of Aristotle too far; in seeking to 
avoid that extreme (Exactitude) to which he is naturally prone he 
has tumbled into the other extreme (which is a nameless state of 
mind, but let us call it Bungling). ‘“ Examples in wickedness,” 
wrote an ancient satirist, “do their bad work quickly when they 
come to the mind commended by strong credentials.” The 
favourite, and too often truthful, excuse for a schoolboy’s blunder 
is “ That is what the headmaster said, so it is all right.” Dr. 
White has enabled every dunce to call Aphrodite by a name 
which was sometimes associated with sewers and to plead that he 
saw it done in print. The Pagan gods and goddesses have come 
in for rough treatment enough without undergoing the last in- 
dignity of being called out of their names. 


Dr. White’s arrangement of the historical events is clear, in- 
telligible, and reasonably consecutive, without unduly changing 
the order of the original narrative. The translation is well done— 
that is to say, it is seldom obscure and sometimes happy. But it 
is not interesting, and it fails where a light touch is required, as, for 
example, at the “ pious aposiopesis ” passages and the carefully con- 
trolled humour in the account of the Padwans. Taken as a whole, 
Dr. White's book does not use the mongrel tongue which is beloved 
of translators but is unmeaning to those who have not suffered 
a classical education at the hands of a bad teacher. [ere and 
there, however, the true Orbilius ring is detected, as in the sen- 
tence put into the mouth of Dionysius, when he is haranguing the 
Ionian rebels, “ We are to be free men or slaves, and that run- 
away slaves.” There are other places where the same fault is 


* The 2” and Girls’ Herodotus; being Parts of the History of 
Herodotus. Edited for Boys and Girls, with an Introduction, by Joha 5. 
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to be found, but “‘though we know well where they are, we 
will net mention them.” Sometimes, again, Dr. White dro 
into “newspaper English”; e.g. when he calls Croesus “a reli- 
gious person,” or tells us that the land in Egypt was divided 
in “equal share allotments.” Here and there phrases are used 
in a sense which makes them sound uncouth or inexact :— 
e.g. “ Homer heard this relation” (? version of the story), and 
Psammenitus is said to have lived with Cambyses “ without expe- 
riencing any violence.” Dr. White might with advantage have been 
a little more fastidious about the form of some of his words. It 
is not easy to see what view of his duty to the Greek, Latin, and 
English languages is entertained by a writer who puts “ agricultu- 
rist” in one place and in another place “synchronistical.” Nor is 
“ colossuses” a pretty word to read or pronounce, although we are 
not such sticklers for classical forms as the old lady who spoke of 
“Royal Blue omnibi. “There are not many obscurities in Dr. 
White's translation, except a one the account of 

thians taking vapour-baths, “Transported with vapour, they 
Sat aloud; and this serves them instead of cules Dr. 
White here seems to impute to the Scythians an undue preference 
of using their voices to washing their bodies. 


After Mr. Sayce’s book about Herodotus it is not unpleasing to 
find another book about Herodotus which ignores all scepticism 
as to the Father of History's history. No doubt the credit of 
Herodotus will live down the attacks of Mr, Sayce, as it has 
triumphed over the slanders of Oritias, the Pseudo-Plutarchus and 
“poor Josephus,” It is also true that a book for boys and girls 
is not the place for elaborate discussions. But Herodotus ought 
not to be treated as if he was a chartered teller of stories, and 
dates (where they are known) are dates. As Dr. White has 
allowed himself now and then to write short annotations, he 
might have at least suggested the “synchronistical” difficulties 
about the famous conversation between Solon and Croesus, unless 
he feared that the moral lesson might be impaired in the minds of 
his boys and girls by asking whether it was ever delivered and 
laid to heart. So, again, he might have written something about 
the Conspirators’ Debate. Instead of discussing its authenticity, 
he has curtailed it, and so made the account seem more pro- 
bable than it seems in the original Greek. This is to be regretted, 
since the arguments are academically interesting, even if they have 
no historical value; nor do they contain anything which could 
injure a “ young person’s” moral sense. Itis to be noticed that 
Dr. White has not been unduly severe in the excisions which had 
to be made pudicitie causa. But at one place his delicacy has led 
him into a curious oversight. He says that the Egyptians “ wear 
linen garments, constantly fresh-washed, thinking it better to be 
clean than handsome,” The puzzled reader might well ask, “ Did 
Herodotus (or, we may ask, does Dr. White) think that it is 
handsome to wear linen that is not fresh-washed?” The fact is 
that an omission has been made, properly enough; but, if the 
offensive statement was to go, with it should have gone the droll 
explanation. Standing where it does it is nonsense. Dr. White 
is unlucky with the word “handsome,” for he has previously 
described the woman Phya as “ wanting in three fingers and in 
other respects handsome.” All the same, Dr, White has brought 
out a very handsome volume. 


RECENT MUSIC. 


R. JOSIAH BOOTH'S oratorio Nehemiah ; or, the Rebuilding 
of Jerusalem (Curwen & Sons) is, judging from the 
pianoforte score which lies before us, a work of considerable 
originality and merit, displaying much musical knowledge and 
artistic feeling on the part of the composer. It would be hardly 
fair, nor is it indeed possible, to judge of the orchestral effect 
from a pianoforte score; but there is nevertheless sufficient 
evidence to show that the composer has benefited by a careful 
study of the masterpieces of Handel and Mendelssohn in this 
branch of musical art. Although there are no less than forty 
numbers in the work, it is not tedious, and there is no lack of 
melodious writing; and the recitatives, which too often are mere 
masses of conventional padding, in this cdse are intelligent and 
characteristic. The work is divided into three parts, named 
respectively “Preparation,” “Labour,” and “ Rest,” in which the 
story of the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and the troubles brought 
upon the builders by their enemies under the command of 
Sanballat and Tobias, is narrated. The words have been very 
skilfully compiled by Mr. A. J. Foxwell, who, although he has 
used the Scriptures largely, has also supplied some original matter. 
Among the noteworthy numbers are the opening chorus, “ Weep, 
Israel” ; the trio, with chorus, “ Remember, O Lord, what is come 
upon us,” in the first part; the whole of the music for the 46th 
Psalm, “God is our Refuge,” and especially the charming solo, 
“ There is a river,” and the last chorus, “O, sing unto the Lord,” 
in the second — and the chorus for youths and maidens, 
“ How stately towers,” in the third part. The oratorio 
will certainly repay study, and will be a welcome addition to the 
programmes of the many choral societies of the i. 
essrs. Novello, Ewer, &.Co. send us a “ Te Deum,” 
Benedictus,” Magnificat,” and ‘ Nunc dimittis,” by Mr. B. 
Agutter, Mus. Bac. Oxon., which are finished pieces of church 
music, and show that the composer is influenced by a high ideal 


of art, and brings to his work much originality and learning. The 
whole are dedicated to Sir F. A. Gore Ouscles. 

From Messrs. Stanley Lucas & Weber we have received two 
songs, “ Vieni che poi sereno,” the charming cavatina from Gluck’s 
opera of Semiramis, which all admirers of the music of the great 
founder of the music-drama will be glad to know they can procure 
in this form, and a new setting of Thomas Heywood’s song, “ Pack, 
clouds, away,” by Miss Jessie Botterill. e may say that Miss 
Botterill has succeeded in producing one of the most pleasing and 
characteristic of the many settings of these beautiful words. It 
has a freshness of style and vigour of treatment which remind us 
of some of Mr. J. L. Hatton’s songs; but, at the same time, it is 
quite original and very effective. The same publishers send us 
“ Zwei Clavierstiicke,” by Herr F, Lichtenstein, two little pieces 
dedicated to Mme. Viard-Louis, which are easy of performance 
and very melodious, and will become favourites with performers of 
limited powers. Signor Ciro Pinsuti’s “ Don’t Forget Me” is an 
effective ballad in his usually happy style; while “In Shadow- 
land” is a pleasing settin, by him of some touching words by Rea. 
“T Mean to Wait for Jack, by Mr. Cotsford Dick, and “ Grand- 
mother's Sweetheart,” by Mr. Michael Watson, are ballads of the 
usual drawing-room class; but they are hardly calculated to add 
much to the reputation of these two composers. These songs are 
published by Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. Herr Eugen Wrycke’s 
“Deuxiéme Sonate Romantique” (Mr. C. Jeffrys) is, like his 
“ Sonate Dramatique,” a musicianly piece of work, and not devoid 
of interest. Of its four movements, the “Intermezzo” and 
“Adagio” are perhaps the most pleasing, while the “ Leggiero 
quasi presto” is spritely and effective. The first movement, 
“ Allegro moderato,” is, however, to our mind somewhat laboured 
in the working out. 


Four songs from Messrs. Wood & Co. are also before us. 
“ Love’s ever at Love's side,” by Mr. Arthur E. Dyer, is a very 
graceful ballad, and will doubtless become a favourite; and 
“Sleep, my loved one,” by Mr. Alfred Redhead, is a serenade of 
much beauty; while “Old Chums,” by Mr. William Mason, is of 
the robust ‘ype; and “ A Lover's Reasons,” by Mr. W. C. Levey, 
is a very pleasing song, to some words of more than ordinary 
merit, by M. A. Baines. Of pianoforte music from the same 
—— Mr. J. Theodore Trekell’s “ Romanza and Scherzo,” 
rom a sonata in F Minor, deserves notice as a good specimen of 
this popular composer's work ; and a “ Gavotte,” by Signor Carl 
Volti, shows the composer has given much attention to this form 
of dance music; while two sketches, by Mr. J. C. Beazley, for the 
violin, with pianoforte accompaniment, entitled respectively 
“Elegy” and “Sympathy,” will be welcomed by amateurs as 
melodious and effective pieces, of no extraordinary difficulty. Mr. 
Alfred Allen’s song, “ London” (Novello), will commend itself to 
the champions of the municipality. 


The following songs have reached us from Messrs. Conrad 
Herzog & Co.:—* Dreaming of Thee” and “ Only,” both by Mr. 
Claude Melville, are songs of considerable merit, and should be 
favourites ; while Mr. W. Mason’s “ Thine, and Thine Alone,” is 
above the average of modern ballads. Miss F. R. Winter's Irish 
songs, “The call of the O‘Sullivan Beare,” “Una og Machree,” 
and “Our Native Land,” breathe the spirit of the Emerald Isle, 
and are characteristic and effective; while her “Flowers, lovely 
Flowers” is very melodious and graceful; and Mr. Claude 
— “ Danse Rustique” is a pretty gavotte for the piano- 

‘orte. 

From Edinburgh Messrs. Paterson & Sons have sent us “Good 
Night,” by Fra, Stella, a ballad of considerable sweetness, and 
the following pieces for the pianoforte :—“ Mary,” a transcription 
of the ballad “ Kind, kind, and gentle is she”; a berceuse, “ Dors, 
mon enfant”; and “ Flodden,” in which “The Flowers of the 
Forest ” and “ O gin I were where Caddie rins” are transcribed for 
the pianoforte by Signor A. Cunio, all of them displaying much 
skill and ingenuity on the part of the writer ; another transcription 
of much merit by Mr. W.S. Everard, under the name of “ Argyll,” 
in which “The Chieftain’s Lullaby” and “ Argyll is my Name” 
are utilized, and a very spritely gavotte, by Signor E. Boggetti, 
entitled ‘Nell Gwynne.” Mr. i L. Hime's “On Gossamer 
Wing” is a delicate little piece de salon, and Mr, Walter 
Mitchell’s “ Primrose” is a pretty minuet dedicated to the Quill 
and Quaver Club. The “ Midlothian Quadrilles,” by Herr Otto 
Steinbach, “ The Old Times,” Mazurka, by A. Stelle, the “ Nigel 
Waltz,” by Mr. Theo. B. Hyslop, and the “ Saint Cecilia Waltz,” 
by W. R. L. M‘Lean, will be found to be pleasing pieces of dance 
music, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A VOLUME of M. Emile Montégut’s, whether it be new or 
old, always puts the critic who knows his business into a 
humour. We may not, and we do not, always agree with 

. Montégut, but we know that there will in all his books be 
evidence of thought, of taste, and of a delicate and catholic appre- 
ciation such as no other French critic, now that Saint-Victor is 
gone, can pretend to, The book before us(1) deals chiefly with 


(1) Les Pays-bas. Par Emile Montégut. Deuxidme édition. Paris: 
Hachette. 
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painting, and it was written some fifteen or sixteen years ago, but 
it is quite fresh and readable to-day. There is only one i t 
lacuna in it—tbe absence of a paper on Vandyke— 
and for that M, Montégut doubtless had his reasons. On 
nearly all the other famous painters of the Flemish and Dutch 
schools notes will ba found here which are curiously free from the 
faults of most purely technical art-criticism, and still freer from 
that of literary art-criticism. ere, as in all that the author 
writes, there is so at once the presence of general critical 
principles, and the absence of any hard-and-fast determination to 
wake those principles do for anything that presents itself whether 
they will or no. It is, perhaps, this very facility and many- 
sidedness which has made M. Montégut's criticism less popular, as 
it would appear, both in England and in France, than that of 
certain other critics who, with more or less disguise, apply their 
foot-rules, and, if the subject is not measurable with a foot-rule, 
at once pronounce it to bea had subject. The foot-rule is an 
instrument which seems to “impose”; and those of us who do 
not affect it will probably always have the character of lawless 
and ill-regulated persons with the great vulgar and the small. 


M. Jules Simon attempts to supply the history of the Academy 
during what may be its period of partial eclipse (2), be- 
tween the time when it had been, as the Institute, summoned out 
of the complete abeyance into which the suppression of the three 
old Academies pao it and its reorganization by the First 
Consul. It isa book of merit and value, or it would not be M. 
Jules Simon's; but perhaps the subject could have been better 
treated at less length. 

M. Gabriel Charmes, in the course of wandering about the East 
in order to keep an eye on pertidious Albion, has visited Palestine, 
and (as he has a full right to do) has written a book on it (3). 
The result of his visit is that he considers himself entitled to 
affirm that M. Renan did mot invent all the poetry of the 
Gospel, and that, if you read the Sermon on the Mount at or near 
the scene of its original delivery, you will find it to be a com- 
position of very considerable beauty and merit. We really are 
not misrepresenting the ingenious journalist ; he sums the matter 
up totidem verbis, or very nearly so. When one has done laughing 
and speculating on the exact relation of M. Charmes to M. de In 
Palisse of venerable memory, it is fair to ize that much of 
his book is written with creditable vigour and scholarship. 


The posthumous poems of the author of La curée (4) are 
duced with all M, Lemerre’s usual taste, and deserve to be 
to the editions of his earlier work by all who possess these latter. 
But they are, it must be confessed, melancholy reading. Long 
before his death, the other day, Barbier had lost all vestige of the 
sudden poetic, or at least satiric, fire which inspired those celeres 
tambos on the murrow of the Revolution of July, and the most that 
can be said of the verses contained in this volume is that they are 
earnest but unsuccessful attempts to draw a spark from extinguished 
embers, There is a curious blunder of personal reminiscences 
among them. The poet tells us that “ Mistress Locart, fille du 
grand Scott,” once made certain remarks to him in which she said 
that she was “ élevée au milieu des lace.” That we are quite certain 
Sophia Scott never said. 

M. Marc Monnier (5) confesses honestly that when a friend put 
into his hands ae manuscripts of Count Joseph Gorani, he Pad 
not the least idea who Count Joseph Gorani was ; and it is safe to 
say that at least ninety-nine per cent. of his readers will be in 
similar case. Nevertheless Gorani was an interesting person, if not 
a supremely interesting one. He belonged to the vast army of 
semi-cosmopolitan adventurers who throng the history of the 
eighteenth century, and if he was rather less brilliant than some of 
them, he was rather more table. He carried arms, wrote a 

t deal, would not have been sorry to be King of Corsica, knew 
oltaire and Mirabeau, says that he was present at the mysterious 
murder of Lepelletier St. Fa: (he the guardsman, by the 
way, Le Roi, not Paris), and in other ways had to do with remark- 
able things and people, if he was not himself remarkable. 
M. Monnier has made a very readable volume about him. 

A school-book in its fourth edition usually (not always) has 
some value, and M. Marchand’s French Conversation (6) is not 
one of the exceptions. Its chief merit is that the phrases are 
intelligibly grouped under headings embodying the chief idio- 
matic characteristics of French, instead of being purely pro- 
miscuous or classed merely by subject. 

We must notice the Christmas number of the useful Journal 
général de la Librairie (7), because it is not merely useful, but 
ornamental. Made up as it is with advertisements usually con- 
taining specimen of the chief Christmas publications 
for the year, it offers a kind of irregular album, than which many 

albums are much less attractive. 


(2) Une académie sous le Directoire. Par Jules Simon, Paris : Calmann- 


(3) Voyage en Palestine. Par Gabriel Charmes. Paris: Calmann- 
(4) Poésies posthumes. Par Auguste Barbier. Paris: Lemerre. 

(5) Un aventurier italien. Par Marc Monnier. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(6) A New Wethod of French Conversation. By Charles Marchand. 

: Griffith & Farran. . 

See -— général dela Librairie pour 1885. Paris: Au 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


JR history and literature have begun of late to attract 
& growing share of attention, M. Rambaud’s History, Mr. 
Wallace's book, and Mr, Schuyler’s Life of Peter the Great have 
all been more or less popular. When Mr. James Milli , there- 
fore, undertook to the ars from Russian history first 
published in the Revue des Deux by the Viscount Melchior 
de Vogué, he could calculate on a public. The True Story of 
Mazeyppa (Field & Tuer) is the title of the volume, but it includes 
the story of the Czarewitch Alexis, and a sketch of the curious scenes 
which occurred on the death of Catherine II. Of these three the 
second is by far the most interesting and the longest. It is a 
borribly painful story, but Peter's conduct compares, on the whole, 
favourably with that of Philip II., under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances. The Russian showed all the barbarity of his race, 
but be did act from a sense of duty, and Alexis was obviously an 
obstinate fool, who only abstained from rebellion because he was 
an utter coward. Poor Don Carlos was a dangerous maniac, who 
should have been kept in # padded room, and treated with 
humanity. Ilis cold-blooded father killed him to save his own 
vanity from the unpleasantness of having a lunatic alive in the 
sa House of Austria, Mr. Millington’s translation is bald and 
hasty. The publishers have done their part excellently by print- 
ing the book well on good paper. 

Under the rather pretentious title of Atheism and the Value of 
Life (Richard Bentley) Mr. W. H. Mallock publishes a collection of 
essays which he says “will be found to embody a consecutive 
train of thought, and to follow one another in a connected and 
logical order.” The connexion is not by any means obvious; for, 
even after hearing all Mr. Mallock has to say on both subjects, we 
still find a gap between the “ Lectures and Essays” of Pashnae 
Clifford and Lord Tennyson's “ Ballads and Poems.” Stepping- 
stones also seem needed to help us on to a review of Jheo- 
phrastus Such and a dissertation on “ Atheistic Methodism.” 
Of course these papers have a certain unity from the mere fact 
that they are all written by Mr. Mallock, and each contains a repe- 
tition, in one form or another, of his favourite proposition. As 
regards their intrinsic value, they are not above the usual modest 
level of newspaper or magazine reviewing. Mr. Mallock is fair 
enough as long as he keeps merely to giving an account of his sub- 
ject or his author; but, when he proceeds to criticize, he drops 
into round assertions that this is right and the other is wrong. 
Now, at the risk of repeating a truism, we beg to point out that 
mere assertion, even when it is accurate in point of fact, is not 
criticism. The critic is the man who says “because” and then 
shows why. 

Mr. A. R, Colquhoun has again reprinted some of his letters 
from China to the Zimes. The Opening of China (Field & Mere | 
is the title of the present series, It is less the opening effi 
in the past than the possible opening of the future which is 
Mr. Colquhoun’s subject. He sketches the recent history of our 
trade with China, and then proceeds to point out how it may be 
developed. On the vexed question of the Indian opium trade Mr. 
Colquhoun is inclined to take a middle course. In his opinion 
opium is neither a were source of mischief nor so harmless as 
some witnesses seem inclined to believe. In any case, that vexed 
question seems likely to settle itself soon, for the production of 
native opium is yoap ey} a rate which promises to exclude the 
Indian article from the Chinese market. At the end Mr. Colquhoun 
examines the various trade routes to China, and shows how they 
may be improved. 

Mr. J. H. Hope's Health for the Maori (Welli :G 
Didsbury) is a Tittle book will be 
English readers because it indirectly throws a deal of light on 
the condition of the native population of New Zealand. The 
author's aim, however, was not to instruct us, but them. He 
wishes to make the Maori understand that, if they do not wish to 
— off the earth before the Pakeha, they must improve their 

bits of life. We may doubt whether the strictest attention to 
cleanlinees would save a perishing race, but Mr. Hope's advice is 
none the less good in itself. If the Maori must disappear, they 
ay ae themselves from much suffering by giving up practices 
wh 


produce or aggravate various forms of disease. 


Mr. Willoughby’s work on Hygiene (London and G@ 3 
Collins, Sons, & Co.) is intended for the “ Pakeha” hi , It 
is designed, in the first place, for “the students reading for the 
examination in hygiene held by the Science and Art Department ” ; 
but it will not be without its uses to the general reader. Tha 
author goes very thoroughly into all branches of his subject, 
beginning with food, going on to houses, from thence to weather 
discussing the value of exercise, and ending with “ Injuries and 
Accidents.” On his way be touches on # variety of other and 
perhaps equally important matters. 

“ The burning questions of the day which this work endeavours 
to discuss occupy the and Werk, 
classes,” says Mr. E. A preface to Wealth, Wor. 
and Want "heats Literary Society). The burning questions 
are, of course, the existence of poverty in the midst of genera} 
national prosperity and the unequal division of wealth. Mr: 
Adams is one the many and sometimes really excellent people 
who are sh to see the widely different conditions of the 
capitalist and the labourer. Like s0 many others, he has jumped 
to the conclusion that manual labour alone 
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argues from thence that the present division is radically unjust, 
As this view is mainly a matter of sentiment, it is almost useless 
to e with those whe hold it; but there is one consideration 
which Mr. Adams seems to overlook. On his own showing, barely 
half of the population are producers of wealth. Now, if the 
existing social order is to be upset for their benefit, is it not just 
possible that the so-called unproductive classes may be found 
——. to fight for their advantages? They are certainly strong 
enough. 

As there is some sense, though not of an original kind, in 
Col. South’s Out West (Wyman & Sons), we are sorry to have 
to say that, on the whole, it is a trashy book, The author spoils 
what little he has to say by letvolesing pages of irrelevant matter 
devoted to a considerable extent to his various futile love affairs. 
He went out to Salt Lake City as many others have done, he saw 
what many others have seen, and has come back, and told it all 
as many others have also done. 

A collection of the Sermons of the late Dr. John Service 
(Macmillan & Co.) is published with a prefatory notice. 

A Russian grammar is a thing to be looked at with deferential 
awe, and we shall therefore do no more than notice the rar ey 
of A Russian Manual, by J. Nestor-Schnurman (Alien & Co.) 
It is neatly bound, han y in size, and clearly printed. The 
Russian letters, which look like a species of dropsical Greek, are 
highly imposing. 

A, new edition is —— of Ellen Middleton, by Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton (Richard Bentley & Son). 

useful Service Almanack (Harrison & Sons) is published 
1885, 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DepartMENT has been Removep from 38 
to 38 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
33 Sournampron Srreer, Stranp, Lonpoy, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d, 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witt1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


FRANCE. 
Copies of the Sarurpar Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Caprusines, Paris, and 
59 Rue @’ Antibes, Cannes. 


The Saruzpay Review is duly reyistered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Saturpay Revinw takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
. inthe Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication 


Copies of the Sarurvay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarunpay Review may be 
' obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher,at the Office, 
38 Suuthampion Street, Strand, W.C, 


Now ready, VOLUME LVILI., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 

Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each. Also, 
| Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller, 


THE SATURDAY REVIE EW. 


Price 6d, 
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The New Deal. 

Prince Bismarck’s Constitutional Theories. The Navy. 
Egypt. Railways and Row. Mr. Giffen and Lord Dunraven. 
“4 Applause in Court.” Cats in Coverts. The East End. 
Merry Andrew's Day. The Trinidad Riot. 

An Enthusiast for Liberal Education. 

Niagara and Shawenegan. 

One Hundred Pounds Reward. 

The Practice and Theory of Forging Wills. 

Greek Finance. The New York Theatres. Laissez-Croire. 
Lord Lytton as Sir Oracle. The Crystal Palace Concerts. 


Ferishtah’s Fancies. Five Novels. 


Macready. __ Scottish Witches and Scottish Buddhists. 
Lamb’s Minor Works. Recent Verse and Translations. 
Bazeilles—Sedan. Herodotus for Boys and Girls. 


Recent Music. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published ut 35 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ses ‘HE YALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

ICTURE, completed afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW wees DORE 
GALLERY. 35 New Bone Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pretorium," and his other great 
Pictures. . From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


THE ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS, including Luis Jimenez’s New 
Picture, “A Competition, 1780," is NOW OPEN, at ABTUUR TOUTH & SONS’ 
GALLERLES, 5 and 6 Haymarket. Admissi Is., 


HE RUN of the SEASON. As BLINKS'S four 
NEW PICTURES, * Trail.” **Gon “ Check,” and “ Finish,” are now on View at 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS GALLERIES, 5 and 6 Haymarket, s.W. 


Ps E ART GLASS, DECORATIVE FAINT ING, MOSAIOS. 
EDWARD FRAMPTON, Artist. Studio end Office, 8 Buckingham Palace 
London, Designs tree. to Works given. 


(PHE REMBRANDT HEAD, 5 Vigo Street—An EXHI- 

BITION of a COLLECTION of NEW ETC HINGS, and of some SKETCHES made 
in Spain HAIG; ad a selection by BALL from the neigh- 
pak inghamshire, is NOW ON VIEW_ at the “above 
ad ress. 


DUNTHORNE. 
SI. THOMAS’S B MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and ‘£00 respectively, open to 
all first- nppar Students, will be offered tor competition m Octo: ¢ 
Specia Classes are held throughout the year for the * P Th. IMiN ARY SCIENTIFIC” 
“INTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVEKSITY of LONDON, and 
ar be joined at any time. 
Entries moy be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; aiso for Dental Students 


and for Qualified Practitioners. 

and ail p may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GkorGs 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 
CMmy and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, CENTRAL 


INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, 8. W. 
Rig Entrance Examination will be held on Tuesday, December 16, and three following 
hae following Scholarships are offered for competition :— 


AR Clothworkers’ Schosarship of £00 a year, tenable for three years, with free education. 
The Koyal Albany Scholarship of £50 a year for three years. 


Two Mitchell Scholarships of £30 year for twe years. 
ar to any of the separate courses. 


Persons possessing the necessary qual 
Further particulars on application. 
PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYST WITH. 


AEE LECTURER in YATHEMATICS will be APPOINTED forthwith. 
Vanatidetes are requested to send testimonials to the Hon. Secretaries, 27 Chancery Lane, 


London, on or Le.ore December 17. T. WILLIAMS: 
Lew IS MORKIS, Hon. Secretaries. 


RENDLE. 


ELLY COLLEGHR TAVISTOOK— 
The TRUSTEES have REDUCED the FEES at KELLY COLLEGE to £54 per 


annum (fur boarders). At this College Boys are prepared for the Universities, Army, Navy 

and other examinations. Junior ere prepared for Public Schools ; the dituation is liealthy. 
the buildings spacious and air BS ere is a large Piayground, Fives (ourts, Gymnasium, 
ee Se arenes Shop. NEX ERM Legins on January 23, 1885.—Apply to the HEAD- 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 


TION begins 17th December. Apply to the Privcirat for for particulars. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, will be filled up in June next. Candidates must have 
been under Fourteen on January 1, 1885.—For further particulars,apply to The Rev. the 
Radley College, Al: ingdon. 


M AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. Maser, the 
Rev. H. C. OGLE, Fellow and late Tutor of Mas rdalen College, Ireland, an a Graven 
Scholar,—The First Term, 1885, will begin on WEDNESDAY, January M4. New boys will be 
received on the previous day by appointment. The work or every y is under the oo 
supervision of the Master, particular attention is given to young boys, and ¢t 

a for scholarship and other examinations. Among the successes gained in the months 

une, 1882—J une 1934, are :—First Classical Scholarship, ucen's ; First Classical Scholarshi 

Kebie ; Classical Queen's; Mathematical Scho. larship, Natura 
Science oe p, Jesus; First Class in Final Mathematical School ; First Class _ Clas- 
sical Moderations ; two First Classes in Mathematical Mo: lerations j Accessit to Junior 


Mathematical (University) Scholarship. Terms in the schoothouse for board, tuition in the 

ordinary subjects y and | school subscriptions, Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. For infor: 

to and terms tor Day Scholars, apply to the Reverend 
e MASTER. 


MATRIC ULATION and other EXAMS.—Rev. W. D. 

ALLEN, from 1871-1581 Fellow and of Coilege, Oxford by a 
Cambridge Scholar and Seniur Optime, takes PUPILS at Findcn Rect Worthing. Of 
30 Pupils in three years three only have fuiled to pass at the first attempt. "Highest ighest references 
in Oxtord and country. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


The course of study Is arranged te, At an ENGINEER tos en ment in Europe, Indi 
course arrange: an tor emplo: or 
the Colonies. SIXTY will be admitted in men For competition 
wo in ndlan Tel Department. — or particulars, apply 
Sucuerany, at the College. 


Cl 
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OLMESD: ALE ,, HOUSE, BURGESS HILL, Sussex.— 

Mr. 8. McC. preety Scholar of Balliol Coll eee BOYS for 
Marlborough College A ih Public Schools. Terms, Eighty Guin 
SCHOOL, 


FAALLIFORD PREPARATORY 
London. 


HE 
HENRY_ ST. CLAIR reuoe™. M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) and MALCOLM 
Bee a M.A, (Clifton and C.C.C., Oxtord, late Assistant-Master at Sedbergh’ prepare 
+ the Public Schools.—For Prospectuses and references apply to H. ST. CLain 

Hailiford. Middlesex, 


A BARRISTER and AUTHOR, aged 34, is anxious to obtain 
EMPLOYMENT, either at Home or A a Secret ary and Amanuensis, or in. 
any similar ca: acily requiring me ry oan with Wiecery work, Has some knowledge of 
French and German, and has resided on the Continent. Any fair salary would te accepied.— 
Adaress, U. + Upton I House, Bitton, Bristol. 


YOUNG WIDOW LADY, accustomed to d society, 

i fond of Literary Work, desires to obtain the post of SECRETARY and 

COMPANION to a LADY, daily from 10 to 4. Highest t references.—Address, Mrs. SiINGTON, 
12 Searsdal ie Villas, W. 


AN INDEPENDENT GENTLEMAN, having exceptional 
means of Safe and Lucrative Investment, acts as TRUSTEE for friends and other 
clients, giving the usual Bonds for the amounts advanced, and paying Interest at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum on all sums accepted by him. No Speculative business entertained. 
£10,000 can be placed at once.—Address, in first instance, “ TRUSTEE 1,200,” Sells* Advertising 
Offices, 187 Fleet Street, Cc, 


ga DID INVESTMENT.—For immediate Disposal, Eight 
rll ae MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS, of £25 each, bearing 10 per cent. per annum 
st.Address, EXxrce TRIX, Messrs. Deacon’ Leadenhall Street, Lundon. 


pie. LONDON WARMING and VENTILATING COM- 


PANY.—GU STOVES (ast St. ‘aul’ and twenty other Cathedrals, and 
in more than 5,000 Churches, Gover her estiinates free. 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 
dence on the verge of the Atlantic, with the mild a equable climate of North-Western 
Devon. Rooms tacing South, overlooking hotel garden ced tariff from November 1. 
Every info: mation of the MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL. 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,009 
Annual Expenditure £12,000 


THE COUNCIL appeal for LELP to meet this Gcteht.end permanen reduce it, either b 
Donations a and Annual Subscriptions, or Legacies for Investment. 


HE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY.—President, the Right 
Ilion, the Earl K.G.—This Society supplies Plastic Stockings, 

F Artiticial Lim bs. &c.. an of Mechanical Support to the Poor. The 
Society is GREATLY in Naki ‘of DS. Contributions will be thankfully received by 
Bankers, Messis, Barclay & Street ; or at the Offices, Salisbury Square, 


Fleet E.C., 
ad WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretaru. 


ELECTRICAL POWER STORAGE 


COMPANY, LIMIT 
Offices : 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. EN orks : Millwall, E, 
Telephone Nos..... Office, 338. WwW orks, 5,116. 


Rezisiered ‘Te'egraph addrexs “Storage,” London. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “ E. P. 8." ACCUMULATOR, which ensures absolute 
steadiness and prevents failure in Electric Light ; enables lamps to burn at any hour, day or 
night, when enzines are not running, thus combining, with the exvellence and beauty of the 
Electric Lig :t, the convenience of gas. This renders it especially suitable for Hotels, Mansions, 
Country Residences, Factories, and Mills. 

Portable Electric Light Plant for temporary Installations, = Operations, 
Public or Social Meetings, Fétes, Balls, Dinners, &c. 


[THE NEW ZEALAND LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, £2,000,000, fully subseri bea by more than 850 Shareholders, £100,000 paid up. 

he Company's loans are (imited to reehold The D ue is 

limited to the uncalled capital. 
HI. J. Bristow, Esq. 


Llome Dire stors. 
Sir William T. Power, K.C. . 


W. K. Graham, Esq. Thomas Russell. Esq., C.M.G 
Falconer Esq. Sir Edward W. Stafford, .M.G. 
Arthur M. Mitchison, 

Colonial Board. 


‘The Hon. Sir FREDK. WHT TAKER. ec. M.G., M.L.C., late Premier of New Zealand. 
The Directors are issuing Terminable Debentures bearing interest at 5 per cent. for seven or 
ten years, 4) per cent. for tive, and 4 percent. for three y —. Interest halt-yearly by Coupons. 
A. M. MITCHISON, Managing Director. 
Leadenhall Buildings. Leadenhall Street, London, E. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPE THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Lonvox Deror: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 


ROWLAN DS’ It contains no lead or poisonous ingredients 


and can also be had in a 
M ACASSA R GOLDEN COLOR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Ol L. Sold everywhere. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 


PP “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ, AND 
” UPHOLSTERY STUFFS. 
LIBERT Y ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES’ 


COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS, 
ART **LIBERTY’’ COLOUBS. 


B \ EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
FA RIC S, ron AND STERLING VALUE. , 


East India House, and 
NEW Patrerns Post Frer. Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


‘And BLINDNESS ore frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles, ‘Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—“ I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your” spectacles 
sult admirably."Mr. H. LAURANCE. F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET. 
scientifically adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
Pamphiet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


The Saturday Review. 


EstaniisHep 1667. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
WINE SHIPPERS & MERCHANTS, 


Surrrina CELLARs :— 


Jerez-de-la-Frontera| London (Chief Office) : Brighton 
(Spain). 155 Regent Street. | 30 King’s Road. 


Boxprp Storrs: CRESCENT VAULT, LONDON DOCKS, E, 


SHERRY. CHAMPAGNE. 
Shipped direct trom Messrs. HrDGES Per Doz. 
& Shipping Cellars, at Jerez- Hr.-Borss, 
de-la-Frontera, in the South of Spain. 20 
Per Dozey. ” ee § ee 
Goldcn. $24 30 36 42 48 60 72 | Trés Sec (Mess and 
and Lrown Ball Wine) 8 
Vino de Pasto (strongly 36 Crown H. & B.“ Rich 
Mmentiea) Dry Silery .. 38 
Manzsnilla.. os 36 48 Rich Sillery Cresming 388 
Montilla 48 60 | H.&B.,Finest quality 78 .. 42 
Amorvso nd Oloroso. 72 84 96] Extra Dry (Cuvee de 
t, 
India ro 84 96] (Cuvéede Réserve) 84 ps 45 
Cuvée exceptionelle, 
Paxarete, Vino de Pasto, and other Brut SB 
Soleras. 
PORT. AGENTS FOR 


From the Wood oo of 24 30 36 
Crusted Port .. - 42 48 Sa 60 
Dry and Fruity 48 Gv 72 84 96 
Dry Port, 22 yearsin bottle .. .. 108 


MELNOTTE & FILS’ 

te Port e 

Famed Vintages, 1893, 1888, 1863, | CUVEE DE RESERVE. 
1870, 1875, 1878 

Vintage 1880, Extra Seo, Sec, or Brut, 


WHITE BORDEAUX. Geisenneim 


Vin-de-Grave 24 30 36 Hochheimer 48 
. 42 54 | Liebfraumilch .. 
Sauterne .. 42 48 60 | Marcobrunner .. 60 
Haut Sauterne 84 | Riidesheim 


Chateau d’Yquem ee 96 108 120 Sebarlachberg 


Johannesberger and Stein- 
RE berger .. 
D BURGUNDY. Steinberg C. \binet 


Beavjolais .. ee ee 20 24] Johannesberg Castle .. 144 200 
Macon and Beaune on 30 36 42 | Assmannshausen (a choice 
St. George., ee ee +» 42 48 Red Hock) ee ee 48 60 72 
Pommard .. ee ee 36 42] Affenthaler -- 4& 60 
Roussilion oe oe 86 42 Steinwein in Boxbeutel.. 
Volnay .. oe ee -. 48 60 | Sparkling Hock .. - @ © 72 
Chambertin oe oe GO 72 &4 
60 


CLARET. 81s, per dozen bottles, 45s.'per dozen 
Bordeaux .. ee oe 14 18 20 
St. Julien and Médoc 24 80 36 half-bottles. 
St. Estéphe aud Sc. Emilion... 86 
oe on 42 48 | 1880 Champagne, specially 
soville .. ee 43 60 St 
— ~ 64 60 84 and will be equal to 1874 Vintage. 
Margenx and Mouton ee 60 72 84 
Chateau Lafite .. -72 84 96 120 
Chateau Margaux, Latour, Haut Brion, HOCK. Per Dozevy. 
and other Chateau Wines, 
Fock oe ee ee 30 
Nierstein and Hattenheim 30 4 
72 


3 


Core Roce ., ee 
Corton 


Nuits 54 60 MOSELLE. 
Romande .. ee 60 72 
Ricbebcurg 72 84 | Still Moselle ee ee 24 30 
Clos-de-Vougedt .. a 84 96 | Zeltingen .. 36 42 48 
urgundy uscate. . 
Sparking Red B d “48 00 Scharzbe-g 72 84 
Sparkling Moselle 72 
WHITE BURGUNDY, | *Pukling Dry Moselle 
Chablis and Pouilly 24 30 36 42 48 
ee 48 «60 
St, Peray and Spark rs Peray 60 
Sparkling Burgundy .. 60 72 84 VARIOUS. 
East India M: 
SPIRITS. Malmsey Madeira (in ialf-botties) 60 72 
Pale Cognac Brandy 44 48 60 72 84 | Bucellas ee 4 
Champagne Brandy $4 | Rich and Dry Lisbon oo 
Liqueur Brandy (very old) +. «. 120 | Rich and Dry Marsala ee 20 24 
Brown Cognac ee -- 48 60 72 | Mountain and Malaga oe 60 72 
White Brandy se se Vidonia, Teneriffe, aud Calcavelli 42 48 
Scotch Whisky, Glenlivat ‘and Rota Tent oe ee ee 42 48 
Highland ., oe 42 48 54] Hungarian .. 80 86 
Trish Whisky es 42 48 54] Vermuth ee oe 48 60 
American Bourbon Whisky ++ « 54] Lachryme Christi ee = 4 
Jamaica Rum.. .. +» « 42 48 | Tarragona and Catalan oe 
White Rum .. 60 | Sack, Malmsey, Frontignan, Constantia, 
Swect and Unsweetened Gin .. 30 36 Lunel, Museat-d2-Rivesaltes, Italian, 
Schiedam Hollands .. .. .. .. 86 and other Wines. 
The greater number of the above Wines are also in Half-Bottles at 4s. extra for the 
Two Dozen Half-Bottles. 


SINGLE BOTTLES SUPPLIED. 


ESTABLISHED 1667, 
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HOME MISSIONS | LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 
OF THE | 
COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
“ LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
atron. 
HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE QUEEN. SOCIETY. 

Vice Paro ™ 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. ial protection against omission to pay premiums: 
Presidents. orld-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


Orrice—7 WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. Bankers—Messrs. COUTTS. 


THE OBJECT OF THE SOCIETY. 

To minister to the Salvation of souls by increasing the number of Clergy 
in our large manufacturing towns, our seaports, our mining and widely- 
spread agricultural districts, 

PRESENT WORK. 

The Society is this year enabled to make Grants amounting to 
£44,335 towards the maintenance of 653 Clergy, who are working in 
parishes which have an aggregate population, according to the census of 
1881, of 4,393,008 ; according to present estimate, between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000, 


APPEAL. 

The Committee very EARNESTLY APPEAL for Donations and additional 
Subscriptions to enable them to respond to the many urgent claims 
from crowded Parishes for Grants for Missionary CLercy. Large 
masses of the people in our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion are living in a state of heathenism and vice. 
The employment of additional Missionary Cvercy implies increased 
ministrations to the wants, physical as well as spiritual, of the poor. 
Every £70 contributed to the Society's General Fund will, with the aid 
of local help elicited by the Society's Grants, secure the employment 
of an additional Curate for Home Mission Work. 


Contributions will be thankfully received at the Additional Curates 
Society's Office, 7 Whitehall, London, S.W. Cheques should be crossed 


Messrs. Coutts. 
JOHN GEORGE DEED, Secretary. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE foz SILVER.—ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
£, A. NEWTON, 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. 
LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Established by Koyal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., ayv 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


Marine, Fire, and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
a half. 
¥ 3 in hand exceed £3,300,000. 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 

THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. ig CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere W.— FIRE. Established 1710. Home and 
Foregn LIE. Specially low rates tur 
young tives. Largo Immediate settlement of ciniins. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1782. 
fesneqnres against Loss by Fire and i Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 
claims arranged with promptitude liberal: 
WILLIAM c.M ACDONA 
FRANCIS B. MACUUNALD § Joint Secretaries. 


(THE COMMEROIAL J UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


E, LIFE, MARIN 
£1,000,000 
TOTAL FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds .. .............++-++ £1,000,000 


Orrices—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West OrFicg—s PALL L MALL, LONDON, 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE AND LIFE AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. EC: ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
ME and FUNDS (i383). 


£520,000 
184.000 


124,000 
Funds 22,890,000 


[MPERIAL FIRE 1 “INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALI. MALL, 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500.000 
E. COZENS SMITII, General Manager. 
INVESTMENTS. 


PROFITABLE 


Our special CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, now ready, contains particulars of 
several selections, paying from 5 to 10 per cent., in the safest and best paying 


Best Quality, Strongly Plated. Fiddle or Bead King’s or 
Old Silver, | or | Shell. 
£ 6.4. £64 
210 250 
210 3250 
tne 


will wear for years as as STERLING ER, and 
than a similar quality is usually svid 


are of the hizhest ali 
are THIRTY PER CENT. LO 


UTLERY ‘WARRANTED. 


tlandles or riveted. Table, Carvers, 
Blades of the finest Steel. Knives.  Kuivee. | per pair. 
s. d. . 
-Inch Ivory Handles 15 0 ti ¢ 
ditto ditto 2o | 70 
ditto to balanc 20 7 0 70 
4 ditto .tto 20 80 
4 ditto ditto. 329 | 230 a0 
4 Gitte ditto 20 6 
4 fine ditto ditto oo Il 6 
_4 ditto ditto ditto, African ...... “ao bo 
rriage paid. Samples at above rates post free 
KEROSINE, Water White, safe and iuodorous........ ld. 


S$. BURTON, Electro-Silver ‘Plater, Cutler, and 
onan Furuishiag Irenmenger, #8 (late 39) Oxford Street, W., &c. —Catalogues 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 
“I always use it myself and recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
LUCRATIVE INVESTMENT. 


THE BAILLIEBROOK RULE 
The Parallel Ruler of the future travels in @ true plane, bm rectangles. automa- 
& nominal payment any one wishing to 


youn 


once a can have the complete patent and stock-in-trade 
thie beautiful in i 

th all rights aceruing to the inventur,— Address, B. B., Box L172, 


class of Securities, viz. : 
TRUST, MORTGAGE, AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES, 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKEROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
SHAW, STOCK and SHARE BROKER, 


WALDROBE "cn RS, CTORS’ AND 

Opens lative Accounts with cov tape prices. rin Ofices. Office:. 

Settles differences daily. Charges an inclusive i6thonly. Ids. 

£1,000 Stock. £21 Ss. commands | £2,000 Stock. No other c! harges or liubility whatever 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Accounts opened qucasding to the usual practice of other Bankers, and calle allowed 
on minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged fur 
keepi nz accounts. Muney received on Deposit at 3 per cent. repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes, free of ae thre custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
oll Valuables; of of Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pam phiet ou 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND—CITY of LONDON. 
MMISSEORERS OF SEWERS of the City of London will meet in the 
Guitdhalt of the said City on Tuesday » December 16 t half-past Twelve o'clock 
precwely ; to receive Proposals for taking bUILDING I ASES, for a term of eiguty 
hree Plots of FRE HOLD GROUND, situate in 
‘8, with conditions posal, may 
eation where Plans of the G round soem, 


BLAKE, 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall : ‘incipal Clerk.” 
November, 1554 


for CONDEMNED MEAT, &.—THE COMMIS- 
sqoumas of SEWERS of the City of Londou will ‘moet in the Guildhall of the said 

. December 16, 1884, at 

from irous £ utilizing for manufacturing pur,o-es the ME At. 

POUL PRY. OFFAL, &c., condemned in City of mas unfit for human food, for 

Three Years from December 31, ; the tu ven, neverthe - 

lees, P Ly er to terminate the contract at any time within that jeriod should they see fit, ou 

will supply carts, horses, and and will deliversuch Meat, &c., 
t wi 


-past Twelve o'clock precisely, to receive Tende:s 


at the premi hin five miles of Guildhall 
A Draft of the Contrast te be entered into can be seen at thie Office, where also the quantities 
of Meat during the last three years can be ascertained. 
Tenders mus a and endorsed on the outside “Tender for Condemned 
” ert igned at this ‘Office, ond must be deiivered before Twelve 
o'clock on the said 16th of December 1 ond the partion ing in proposals should appear per- 


sonally, or by aduly 
The party whose tender is twill be quired to give security for £200 for the due 


execution of the contract. 
The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept the hichest or any tender, 
MENKY 
Guildhall! : LAKE, l’rivcipal Clerk. 
Sovemuer, lst, 
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HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of ali Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 15. 64. &* 2s. per bottle. 
MAX GREGER’S 
OCOARLOW ITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 19s, 8d. 


SIAREHOLDERS’ 
CARLOWITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 


CARLOWITZ. 


18s., 24s., 32s., 42s., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Heap Orricz: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK. 
Convenient Tasting Rooms and Order Offices : 
7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen's Quality, for Household use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
A fascinating liqueur of high quality, made with 
choice Brandy. 


TONIC 


A fine appetizer; pleasant with atrated waters. 


LIQUEURS. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the 
finest old Cognac. 


Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 


Manufacturers, T. GRant & SONS, Maidstone ; 
and 22 Walbrook, City. 


[TERNATIONAL HEALTH EX EXHIBITION, SOUTH 
Ge MEDAL awarded for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY to 
GALT & Co, 
BAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALE BREWERS, 


Stores and Offices, 21 to 31 PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, 
,* PRICES to be obtained of all the Principal Dealers. 


APOLLINARIS 


HAS RECEIVED 


AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION 
THE AWARD 
OVER ALL OTHER MINERAL WATERS, NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL. 
“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table Waters. 


Its numerous competitors appear to have one after another fallen 
away.”—British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA BXNISESION, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuabl 


FRY’S 


PURE cocoa ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strict sily assimilated. 


TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 
YOUR ‘HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


for 
19, 20, aud #1 Adorwell Street, ° 


COCOA. 


The Saturday Review. 


BY PARCELS POST. 
CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
tHE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 


Never sold in England before at the 


BARBER & COMPANY’S RICOH SIRUPY. ONFA CONGO, 

ls. 64. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 

6 Ibs. cent free por Pest for or 2} Ibs. for 4s. to any post town in the 
peste: Som 8. 6d. to’ 10s pe had from ail all Post-Offices for 


Compare this with tha at 2s., or 6 ibs. for 
BARBER & a tae 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
61B Street. E.C. London Bridge. | Manchester—% Market St. 
me Grove, W. Brighton Corn Street. 
42 Great Titchfield Street, W. Church Street. 
HEAL & SON. 
BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s. 6d. | 3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 
BEDDING. 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. 
A NEW sraine MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable. at a very moderate 
308, Thie with Mette (3 ft., 208.) makes a most comfortable Bed, 
and “be surpassed a: 


GOOSE DOWN QUILTS from 1%. BLANKETS, 2yds. by 2}, 10s. per pair. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. 
SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH & WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s. SCREENS, specially suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 
EASY CHAIRS, from 3%. COUCHES, from 7is. WRITING TABLES, from %e. 
OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 
195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 
Admission, 9 a.m. to7 p.m. 38. 6d. | Evening, 7 to 9 p.m, 2s, 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE, 
Prospectus post free on application. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 


or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Urder, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


BOOKS, &c. 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W 
President—Lora HOUGHTON. 


Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. it. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord HOUGHTON, Earl of CARNARVON, Ear! of ROSEBERY. 
, year without entrance fe, or £9 with entrance the of 48 life-member- 
ship, £96. Fi volumes are allowed ta country and ten members. Room 
50 to 6. 1875, price 16s. ; to Members, las. Supplement (1373-30), 
price 5s. ; to Members, 4s. 
ROBERT ITARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— NEW and CHOICE 


# ready, and will be 
Regent Street, ing Street, Cheapside. 


(00M ES’S (100MES'’S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 
Six Volumes allowed in ep. Sean Volumes in the Country, for Three Guineas 
on day of publication. 
NEW EDITION. 
Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE of ULYSSES and his MEN ; 


or, Tales and Adventures from the Odyssey. By C. M. Bet. Illustrated by 


“ ke most ‘book of 
& Farras, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


nmWE 1E SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
and Chine... 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, L London, 8.W. 


i | ‘(THE SATURDAY REVIEW. —The NUMBERS 


ot REVIEW are re quiret, for which 64 be sivea, vis.: 
leau copies). the Office, Southam utham, tou Street, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & (O'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. with numerous iestrations, cloth extra, 21s. 


A SKETCH oF THE LIFE AND TIMES oF THE REY. SYDNEY SMITH, 


M.A., Rector of Combe-Florey, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 


BASED ON FAMILY DOCUMENTS AND THE RECOLLECTIONS OF PERSONAL FRIENDS. 


“ Mr. Reid’s life of Sydney Smith is a most painstaking piece of literary cleaning. 


By STUART J. REID. 


Besides sifting carefully a mass of family documents placed at 


his disposal, he has been on a pilgrimage to Sydney Smith’s livings at Foston and Combe-Florey, and has searched diligently for any reminiscences 
which might still linger there of the great man............Anything new of Sydney Smith is worth having, and one may take what Mr. Reid gives us 


without asking questions.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THustrated with charming Wood Engravings. 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. By 
E. P. Ror. With 65 Full-page and other ex- 
qnuisite Lilustrations drawn by William Hamilton 
Gibson and Frederick Dielman, engraved by 
Wellington, Whitney, Hoskin, Wolf, Tinkey, and 
FP. ese Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 24s. 


The story js one of country characters are 
illustrations 


yee! others take us into, the fields and the 

regard (o the latter, it would be impossible to exaggerate their 
delicacy and beauty All of them deserve high praise. and 
the volume as a whole is one that should be » pees y any one 
into whose hands it may come."’— Scotsma 


Now ready, Third and Enlarged Edition, demy Svo. 
with 52 Iilustrations and a Map, cloth extra, 21s. 


THE KING COUNTRY; or, Explora- 
tions in New Zealand. A Narrative of 600 Miles 
of Travel through Maoriland. With a Treatise on 
the Origin, Physical Characteristics, and Manners 
and Customs of the Maori Race. By J. H. Exuny- 
NICHOLLS, 

“The most extraordinary record of travel ever accom- 
plished i in 435 Zealand.” — New Zealand Ierald. 
“ One of the pleasantest books of travel ever w ay sal 
“Mr. Kerry-Nicholls has written a very_ inte Boe and 

useful book He writes with grace and freshuess, hes a 

nuine love for nature, aud acheery spirit in the race of real 

fardship.” —Pall Mal Gazette. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
WRECK OF THE ‘GROSVENOR’” &c. 


JACK’S COURTSHIP: a Sailor's Yarn 
of Love and Shipwreck. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
3 vols. crown $vo. 31s, 6d. at all Libraries. 


* Who tells sea stories nowadays like Mr. Clark Russell 
odie has told sea stories for many days past like unto him > 
lle brings to us tne very breath of the sea, and puts beore 
us the living presentments of the men whose lives are cust 
upon the great waters. He knows what the sailor's lite is 
and has been, ana it is not to be questioned that he has done 

good service in bi inging before the public the real character 
er that lis de-criptions of sea scenery are 
most delightful sie of word-painting in the literature of 
tue day. No man can so well show to others what they m 
have seen as Mr. LL." — Scotsman, 


A NEW 


PUBLICATION FOR THE 


YOUNG. 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO. have pleasure in announcing that, in accordance with arrangements made with 


Messrs. Harrer & Brotuers, of New York, they are now publishing an English Edition of 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


The Leading Juvenile Journal of America. 


The Publishers have confidence in recommending HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, with its bright Stories, Fun, Thrilling Sketches and Tales of 


Adventure, Articles Amusing and Instruetive, Charming Poems, and Artistic Illustrations, and feel assured that it will be welcomed by 


the Boys and 


Girls of England, as it has met with such remarkable favour since its commencement, five years since, in America. 


IN WEEKLY NUMBERS (commencing November 20), PRICE ONE PENNY. MONTHLY PARTS, with a Coloured Frontispiece, SIXPENCE, 


“‘ There is nothing cheap about it but its price.” 


THE MAGAZINE MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL NEWSAGENTS, 


NOTICE. 


our CAPTIVITY 


—* The WRECK of the ‘ NISERO’ and 
in SUMATRA” is the title of a fail account of the 
disastrous event. written by one of the Survivors of the Crew, aud will be 
published immediately as a crowz 8vo. volume, with Lilustrations, 


NOVEMBER, 1884. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Vol. 


Royal Svo. cloth extra, $3. 6d. 


VIII. 


Very fully and charmingly Illustrated. 


JUNE to 


Now ready, 16mo. cloth, 1s. 6d, 


RECOLLECTIONS of FLY-FISHING for SALMON, 
TROUT, and GRAYLING; with Notes on their Haunts, Habits, and 
History. By HAMILTON, M.D., P.L.S. Illastrated by a Mezzotint 
Engraving by Francis Seymour Haden, Esq., and other Woodcats, Small post 
8vo., printed on handsome paper by C. Whittingham & Co., cloth extra, 63. 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, small post 8vo. cloth binding, 2s. 64. 


THREE SISTERS ; or, Sketches of a Highly Original 
Family. By Ersa 


aa even the obtures:, retains thronghont 2 smile on his Tips at the glowing 
the sparkling wit with which every page bristles.”"— Whitehall Keview. . am 


TEXT and VERSE for EVERY DAY in the YEAR. 


Scripture Passages and Parallel Selections from the Writings of Joux 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Arrauged by Genreupe W. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF POEMS BY THE COMPILER OF 
“THE CHANGED CROSS,” 


MY COMFORTER; and other Religious Poems. 


16mo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 23, Gd, 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG 


NEW WORK BY THE Binns OF “LITTLE 


SPINN ING-WHEEL STORIES. 


Small post 5s. 


NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 
KERABAN the INFLEXIBLE. Small 


post 8vo. with numerous I/lustrations, cloth extra, 74, 6d. 
“It is a wonderful story, in Jules Verne's best style." 
Scotsman, 
“ Whatever Jules Verne writes he is always wortl 
never fails to interest his most s Feat 


Louisa M. ALcorT. 


With Coloured Plates. 
OUR VILLAGE LIFE: Words and 


Tilustrations. By Lady H. Somerser. Royal ato. with 
30 Coloured Pictures, cloth, fancy covers, 5s. 
have with much enjoyment Lady Hi 
Somerset's * Our Village Life.” illustrated in colours byt the 


“A very y handsome “child's book......The illustrations are 
end of uty. They show close iarity 

¢ oys and traits. 

be difficu find, among the « coloured Chri t- 


“Tt is infinitel 
are at this 


imaginative youth like 


tions by 
Peggy. 

that and illustr: 
uly "Henry Somerset, vil Life.’ It ought 


Because, independently & ofthe worth we 
‘ourt Journal. 


Author of 
4. 6d, , 


UNDER the METEOR FLAG: the Log 


ofa Midshipman during the French Revolutionary War. 
By Harry COLLINGwoop, Small illustrated, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. ; plain edg 


more ‘the stories that 


any of its objectionable rr ‘na ‘will A blood of an 
of a trumpet.” 


THE OLD-FASHTONED FAIRY BOOK. 


By Mrs. HARRISON. With numerous Tilustra~ 
Rosina Emmett, Illustrator “ Pretty 
uare lémo. cloth extra, 6s. 


QUEER STORIES. 
“The Hoosier Schoolboy ” sc. 


PEOPLE. 


THE GOLD SEEKERS: a 
“ The Crusoes of Guiana.” 
With numerous Lilustrations, cl 


uel to 
Lovis BoUssENARD 


By extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE SILVER CANON: a Tale of the 
Western, Plains. By G. MaxvItLe Fexy. Small 
with Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


vill stir the bidod of an | CHARMOUTH GRANGE: a Tale of the 
Seventeenth Century. By J. Pency Groves. Small 
post ¥vo. fully Illustrated, se gilt edges, ts.; plain 


Mercury. 


“ A capital tale of the disastrous Civil, Wars of the seven- 
teenth century is *Charmouth Grange,’ the 80 fas- 
cinasing to the historical novelist.’ *_ Morning ost. 


THE STORY of VITEAU. By Frank R. 


StrocktTox, Author of “A Howship.” Crown 
with 16 Full-page clothe 


By Epwarp 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MUSIC. 


New Song. By A. H. 
“ Listen, mother. how the song-birds 
Sing on ev'ry tree t ; 
De te hey wonder who is coming 


m the land so tar uw 
New Senn. By A. i. 


em copies sold first month of issue. 
id first month of issue. 


15,620 co; 
New Song. By A. H. Bearenp. 
sae® copies sold first month of issue. 
15,620 sold first month of issue. 
New Song. - BEHREND. 
npreceden Success. Un ralleled Sa 
pass D to A flat, E flat, 
TILL Py BREAKING of the DAY. 


flat and C. 
By Crro 
F, G, A flat, A (E to F) and B fiat. 
melony of uncommon merit it; the music is rich and full, and contains a most 
nly Ca Pinsuti's prettiest and most beautiful song. 


(Words, JAXONE.) Stamps. 
(THE DONKEY CART. By Tueo. Bonnuve. 


“ We went for a ride in the donkey cart, 
Sweet Patrick Macdonald an 


SURELY. 


SURELY. 
GURELY. 


Words by by JAXONE.) 


(GOING HOME, New Song. By Corsrorp Drcx. 
“ Herk ! the holiday bells are ringin 
n the village with leughter aha, 
Naste the children, 
Hand in hand each lassie and led” 
G,A (compass F to F), and B flat. 


. I ‘HE GIRLS are the BOYS for ME. By Tuxo. Boygevr. 
A quaint and humorous new song 
The song for pantomicnes, the igen ng for every one 
son, , the 
In F,G D), and fiat. 24 Stamps each. 
W. Morty & Co., 269 Regent Street, W., and 70 Upper Street, N. 


ASHDOWN EDITION 2D PIANC 


of STANDARD PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC, 


1. Chopin’s Twenty-seven Studies ..... 
2. Stephen Heller's Album. Op. 
3. Henri Roubier’s Twenty Melodies of Franz Schubert 
4. Stephen Heller's Twenty-four Preludes. Op.Sl ........ 
5. Chopin’s Eighteen Nocturnes . 
6, Czerny’s One Hundred and One Exercises .. 
7. Czerny’s Etude de la Vélocité.............+ 
8. Schumann's Phantasiestiicke, Op. 
9, Schubert's Eight Impromptus 
10. Liszt's SoirGes de Vienne 
11, Clementi’'s Six Sonatinas. Op. 36........ 
12. Stephen Heller's Thirty-two Preiudes. Op. 119 ........ 
13. Rubinstein’s Soirées 4 St. Pétersbourg, 6 Morceaux. Op. 44 .. 
14, Chopin’s Forty-three Mazurkas 
15. Schumann's Album fiir die Jugend. Op. 68 . 
16. Dussek’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 
17. Gottschalk Selection No, 1 (Pasquinade and five others) —— 
18. Kublau’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 55. 
19, Chopin's Eight Waltzes ............ 
20. Kullak’s Youthful Days, Twenty-four Characteristic Pieces. . 
21. Kessler’s Twenty-four Studies 
To be had of all Music Sellers throughout the world, or sent (post sane o any 
part of the United Kingdom at prices quoted above, by the Publisher, 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Nett. s. d. 


eee 


6 

6 

6 
t 


J. B. CRAMER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS., 
NEW and CHARMING WALTZES, 


MAIDEN DREAMS ...... ERNEST 28. net. 
DEACON ...... + 2s, met. 
ETHEL ...... --+-EDGAR bE VALMENCY .. 2s. net. 
LovIsE Mornisoy.. 2s. net. 
ELISSA «--Epear pg ALMENCY eee 2s. met. 
LA SALUTATION. Lovis H.D’EGVILLE .. 28. met. 
SON ALTESSE . -+-s-EDGAR DE VALMENCY .. 24, net. 


ILLUSTRATED TITLE-PAGES. 


au B. CRAMER & CO’S NEW DANCE ALBUM. No.3. 
Contains the following New and Popular DANCE MUSIC: 

2. LA FILLE TAMBOUR MAJOR... Lancers .......... Arban. 

3. VANITY C. Lowthian. 

4. Waltz W. H. Evans, 

5. MADAME L’ARCHIDUC Marriott. 

6, SUNSET FIRES E. Boggetti 

SOM False ......++.... Edgar de Valmency. 

8. LA FILLE DU TAMBOUR MAJOR eee ++» Meissier. 

9. CHILDREN’S SINGING QUADRILLES: BR. Herzen. 
Price Is, net. 


A VIOLIN PART is also published to the above Album, which can be either used 
separately or as an accompaniment to the Piano. 6d. net. 
London: J. B. CRrawER & CO., 201 Regent Street, W. 


| jONDON TOWN.—MICHAEL WATSON’S fascinating new 
Song. Words by InC and D. Each 2s. 
VERSE. 
the maiden's words were scarcely said, when the pedlar stood upright, 
‘Tore off his hat and his ragged coat, and laughed with a youth's delight ; 
I'm back trom the rea, my sweetheart true, with gold and stuffs galore, 
AndtI i Played this trick to try your truth. but I'll leave you never more, 
i my jessie, and ho! my lassie, we'll wed in London town, 
With a a hey ! my lassie, and ho! my lassie, we'll wed in London towa. 


B. 19 Paternoster Row, E. B.C. 


3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Plocedily, 
London. All the N d Standard Bibles, . 
OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 3d. to Od. in the shilling. —Now 
ready, & FIELD'S NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS. Man 
illustrated and handsomely bound, suitable for presentation, published 
whic above liberal discount is allowed. Catalogues gratis an ree GILBERT 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, and ls Gracechurch Street. L Londen, 


OOKS.—ALFRED DENNY, 304 Strand, _ always on 
sale a large and varied assortment of NEW BOOKS at DISCOUNT PRICES. Catalo 
of works for the coming season, now ready, post free. -ALFRED DENN 


Just published, Second Edition, crown avo. vellum, 6s. 


C ALLIRRHOE and FAIR ROSAMUND. By 
FIgLp. 
So instinct with the immutable attributes of Review. 
“ It sounds like the ring of a new voice.""—Specta 
ory striking.” —A theneum. 
“ Fresh gitt of song, a picturesque and vivid iS ctv.” *_Acade 


* A man who can write as follows ought to do someth.ng. uae “ait Mall Gazette, 
“ Airy treshuess and bloom.’ 
&e. &e. &e. 


All reviews have been long and complete. 
London : G. BELL & Sons ; Clitton: J. BakEu & Son. 


Just published.each 1s. 
HE ABC GUIDE to PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, for 
the Iustruction and Diversion of Young Folk, 
Also, 
SHORES, BARS, BANKS, AND DELTAS. 
‘THOMAS Youna, 3 36 Kensington High Street, W. And all Booksellers. 


Twenty-second 


Thousand. 
QUNSHINE and SHADOW. Mutton Wettrnes’s most 
lar since his celebrated “Some Day.” Being sung with immense success 
by Mosc ames De Fenblanque, Jeanie . Frances Broose., Annie Tate, Maud Camerva, 
Alice Fowler, E. M. Kelley, P. Featherby, and all popular vocalists. 


SUNSHINE and SHADOW. By Mitroy 
Ween heart's old fear 
When votes of th fre falls ls on mine ear 
My heart forgets to sigh. 


and SHADOW. By Mitron WELLINGs. 
I hold thy all the land 
Grows bright with breaking skies ; 
My heart can understand 
e silence of your eyes. 


SUNSHINE and SHADOW. By Mitton Wettivas. 
When thou art near, love, fadeth the night ; 
Shadow is sunshine, darkness is light ; 
Silence is music, grey skies are clear ; 
Thou art my world, love, when thou art near, 
Published in three keys, E flat, F,G. 2s. net. 
Esocn & Sons, 19 Holles Street, W. 


“ MEMORY of LOVE” VALSE. By Lovis H. Gopdrp. 
This Valse is now played by the principal bands, military, gee a 


SUNSHINE 


“ MEMORY of Ly +4 oo. No. 1, D to F; No.2, C to E Fint 


same Val le Wrist and Fi E e for Pi by Au 
“ I find your study very useful.”_W. KUue. 
Gopbarp & Co., 4 Argyll Place, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES, High-class, for the Million, £10 10s, Full 
Compass, Seven Octaves. 


Warran 
THE LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited. 
Originators of the £10 10s. Pianoforte. 
54 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


‘WALDSTEIN'S GIANT NOTE METHOD for PIANO. 
Books” as ABC. No home should be without it. Price 4s. net, of all Music and 


London: Woop & Co.,3 Great Marlborough Street, W. See it. 
OR SALE.—A FINE STAINER VIOLIN, formerly the 


property of pupil of Spohr. The advertiser owns an Amat, and does not 
tequire both. THOPKINSOM, Westfield House, Jarrow-on-Tyne 


BORD’S PIANOS. 


Hc obtained the Highest Awards at all the great Exhibi- 
Bas and are admitted by the best judges to be the per‘ection of touch and 
largest assortment in London of selected Instruments for fale or Hire, 


on years’ system, at the Agency, 
CHAS. STILES & CO., 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. ~ 
Secondhand Pianos, on the three years’ system, from 10s. 6d. per month, 
PIANOS EXCHANGED, Illustrated Lists free. 


Just published, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo. with Illustrations, izs. 6d. 
L2CTURES on MENTAL DISEASE, By W. H. O. Sanxey, 


M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P. , late Lecturer on Mental Diseases, ‘University College, London ; 
formerly Medical Superintendent of Female Department of the Hanwell Asylum, and Pre- 
sident of the Medico-Psychological Society ; Proprietor of Boreatton Park Asylum. 
Sankey's) great acquaintance with insanity apoase in every page Oo part of 
this work is Dr. Sankey's skill andexperience better shown bn in the chap? or on treat- 

ment.”’London Medical Record. “ A reader cannot but be struck by the care which has 
evidently been bestowed by the author upon this work." —7he Law Times. 
London : H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C, 


Now ready, Second Edition, fep. 2s. 6d. 


(HE LORD'S BODY. By Cremenr Poxnper, Rector of 
Wyck Risington. 
London: StmpxKiN, MARSHALL, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


The NEW NOVEL. At all Libraries, 

N INTRIGUE at BAGNERES. 1 vol. thick 8vo. cloth gi lt. 

“The incidents recent. the chief actots still living."’ —“ aes and power: 

* Recalls Thackeray and Wilkie Collins in collaboration.”"—Pre: 
(Rublished a revious to the Hugues- Morin at Paris.) 
London ; EGLETON, M4 Cross Street, Hatton Garden, 
Second Edition, 275 pp. 5s. 

SLIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. By 

Lioxe. S. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King's College, London. 

London : J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


MaArctsS WARD'S NEW BOOKS for CHILDREN. 


ERRICK’S CONTENT. Verses descriptive of the Poet's 
simple life, including “ His Grange and his Book of Littles.” With 16 Coloured 
Illustrations by) Mrs. LouGuTon. _ Oblong 4 ato. decorated boards, 2s. , Od. 


Ick’s GRANGE and his BOOK of LITTLES. 
Published with Coloured Illustrations, by Mrs. Hovguton. 


Oblong decora ver, cach 
he 7imes, reviewing early onnige of these books, says :— We venture to prophesy @ great 


omnis for them next Christm 
a Picture Book for Boys, Girls, and Babies. With 


LAY: 
and amusing Drawings in Colour and Outline, by Epiru SCANNELL. The 
= by $8. K. Cowan, M.A. ge 4to. decorated buards, end-papers in colour, colo 


edges,  aret-rate book for children ; one of the best of the season.” Spectator. 
NURSERY NUMBERS: a New Book of Old Rhymes. With 


quaint Eiesteations in Colour and | Gustin. Square 16mo. decorated covers, cloth back, 
end- papers in coloured 


edges, 2s. 
“The pictures are = pretty.""—Saturday Reriew. 


UEEN AMETHYST; or, the Lips of Snow. By Hzsar 
Burst. A pretty, fanciful, children’s ‘sstory. Square 8vo, with 21 Illustrations, cl 


MARCUS WARD & CO. (Limited), Oriel House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C. 
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MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 1883. 
No. DCCCXXX. 2.6d. 
CONTESTS : 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part V. 
LIFE IN A DRUSE VILLAGE. 
RONSARD; ON THE CHOICE OF HIS TOMB. By J. P.M. 
DOROTHY : AN INTERLUDE. 
JOHN WYCLIFFE : HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
THE COMMERCIAL EXPLOITS OF A COMMERCIAL CABINET. 
UNDER A GREEN BOUGH. 
THE RIGHT MON, JOHN WILSON CROKER. Conclusion. 
THE CRISIS, 
INDEX, 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For DECEMBER 1884, 2s, Gd. 


BLACK Woop's 


RSOD ight fiom the Earl of LYTTON 
ISED THEDRAT FOR LIVERPOOL. hy davies 
FLACK DEATH EAST NGLIA. By the Rev. Dr. 
PROPORTIONAL MEPRESENTATION, ‘By. ALBERT MP. 


won? “pet By Dr. CHARLES MACK. 
MISSION WOME HAMIL 
BETTE HAN EMI GRATION. “By M. 
done DE ATIC VICTORY IN AMERI 


CA. By Ws. Ilexry 
LIBERAL NO ‘By Evwako RKE, Q.C., M.P. 
um by the Right Hon. W. E. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoxTENTS FoR DECEMBER: 
THE GOVERNMENT OF BERLIN. By Professor RUDOLPH GNEIST. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD, By Frances Power Conse. 
WURZBURG AND VIENNA. II. By pg Laveveye. 
THE HIGHLAND LAND AGITATION. By the Marquis of Lonyr. 
THE CROWN OF THORNS THAT BUDDED. By Ricuarp Hrata. 
ee RY Fou ESTINE AND MODERN EXPLORATION. By Captain C. R. 


THE FEDERATION MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. BAKER 
FRANCE AND CHINA. By nad RUTHERFORD ALCcock, K.C.B, 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS 

1, MODERN HISTORY. By Canon CREIGHTON. 

2. ART. By Harry 

3. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By Professor G. T. STOKES. 

4. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

IsBISTER & Co., Limited, 4% Ludzate Hill, E.C. 


VINCI as ARCHITECT.—See THE 


T20NARDO DA 


Westminster : House, Vols Articles on tue Stora: Re of W. Aphrodite of 
Arc Discove lee at Delos ; the Decorative (Discus- 
sion at the of Architects); Picture Anni 
Subscription, Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Now ready, 10s, 


THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS 


(Ingoldsby Legend). 
(15 by 11} inches.) 


“ The broad humour of Barham's verses, with their quaint conceits and daring 
rhymes, is most happily pourtrayed by the profuse illustrations with which 
Mr. Jessop has contrived to accompany them.”—7imes. 

“The artist’s pencil is as full of satire as the author's text, and cleverly brings 
into relief every humorous point in the ditty.”— Graphic, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, LONDON. 
Retail of all Booksellers. 


MR. J. W. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boirds, 5s. 


THE LOG O’ THE “NORSEMAN.” 


By J. W. GILBART-SMITH, 
Author of “The Loves of Vandyck” &c. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Next week, 1s. 


THE CRIME or CHRISTMAS DAY. 
A Tale of the Latin Quarter. 
By the Author of “My Ducats and My Daughter.” 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


OBSERVATIONS “CHINA ; special reference to 
Chinese Cotenipetion, the French, the Opium Question, and British Colonies, By 
Fonrnsevr Fox, M.B. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and the 


NORTHERN SEA. By Many Linsku. 3 vole. 
BETWEEN the ACTS. By C.H. D. Srocxer. 
/PERIL. By Jessie Fornercitt. 

THE WHITE WITCH. 

RAYMOND’S ATONEMENT. By E. Werner. 


*,* For list of New Works see p. 752. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE CARDICS. By Witt1am Georce Waters. 


3 vols, 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Ranporpn, Author 


of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the Rev. W. O. 


Peice, Author of “Tay.” 3 vols. 


RALPH RAEBURN. By Jony Berwick 


Hanrwoop, Author of “Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols. 


LOVE and MIRAGE. 


Epwanrps, Author of “Kitty” &c. 2 vols. 
WE TWO. By Epvya Lyatt, Author of 
“Donovan” &c. SECOND and CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. 6s, 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


By M. Bernam- 


Next week, crown 8vo. pp. 417, with Route Map, 
cl 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES IN SPAIN 
NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. 


FROM 
By JOHN LOMAS, 


CoxteNts: Introduction—1. San Sebastian and Azpeitia—2. Burgos 
and Valladolid—3. Zamora and Salamanca—4. Avila—5. Madrid — 
6. Segovia—7, La Granja and E] Escorial—8. Toledo—9. Cérdoba—10. Sevilla 
—11. Jerez and Cadiz—12. Gibraltar and Tangiers — 13. Granada — 
14. Jativa and Valencia—15. Tarragona—16. Barcelona—17. Montserrat 
to Lérida—13. and Tudela—19, Bilbao te Oviedo—20. Leon and 
Santiago—Index. 


** All those readers who are willing to qualify themselves for the journey by 
little doffing of self, pride, and anieen prejudice, and by a sufficient desire to louay 
reverently a country and a people that have undergone, probably, greater vicissi- 
tudes than any other country and le upon the earth, I would invite to accom- 
pany me upon a ramble over the places of interest in the Peninsula.” 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVEL, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
GREAT PORTER SQUARE: By B, L. Fansnox, 


of “ Griff,” The of White 
"ether with 


“There is scarcely a dry page in the book. 
ingenuity, the intes te maintained is realism 
Mr. 


~' last and best of a long line of story-tellers descen 


himself 
lkie Collins from 


cocccces It would be ey even if it were desirable, to convey in a few words ~ 4] 
a u power, ions of 
of Sydney Camptell, deserve a hearty recogniti lon of their = Nay + 1 
JOHN FORD: his Faults and his Follies, 
BarrevT, Author of “ Folly Morrison,” “ Little Lady Linton,” ac. 2 


LEAVES from the LIFE of a SPECIAL CORRESPOND! DENT. 


B Avcvsros With Remini 


mes 
Adolphe Thiers, Pierre "Buo onaparte, A. G 


t, al ray, 
de Cassagnac, King of Bavaria, Bazaine, Pati 
Mark Twain, Tom Huvod, Charles ens, &c. 2 vols. évo. witha P 
the Author, 1b. 


A NEW EDITION OF MR. J. F. MOLLOY'S 
COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London under the 


By J. Firzgrratp Maurer, Aa Author of” The Adventures 


‘Epwanp STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, $.W. 


ec. 2 vols. crown € (Vol. 
WAND & DOWNEY, 12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
MEN of INVENTION ed INDUSTRY. 


Post 8vo. 63. (Just published. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. New 


Edition, post 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 6s. 


DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, 


and Endurance. Post 8vo. Gs. 


SELF-HELP ; with Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. Post Svo. 6s, 


CHARACTER : a Book of Noble Character-— 


istics. Post 8vo. 63. 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 
8vo. 63. 


“ During the last twenty years Dr. Smiles has made almost his own a part of the o Cavers 
arena which touches mos clure.y upon our social conditions and the les-ons that a 

for our everyday lite. Thet manner and the — of | his books are alike admirable ; but. ar — 
as their ii iterary merit is, the services they to sound are still more im- 


—Quarterly Review. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY ; 


and Tool Makers. Post 8vo. 6s, 


Iron Workers 


memo! 
| with great clearness. and with @ practised skill which renders the reader secure of 
in every page.” —Zimes. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 
9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols. crown Svo, each 7s. 6d. 
“ We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes by ay Mr. Smiles has 


devoted to the * Lives or the Enzineers.’ a record not before att2mpted of the achievements of 
@ race of men who have conferred the highest honour and the most extensive benefits on their 
country." —Edinburyh Leview. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON ; including 


a Memoir of his Son, Robert Stephenson. Large 8vo. Baition, Mustrated, 
21s. Crown Edition, Llustrated, 7s.6d. Centenary Edition, with 


Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
“ We have read this book with unmingled catiehaatien. We hardly ever remember to have 
fead a biography so thoroughly unaftected........ It is an artless attempt to set out the 


<5 and career of one of the most ingenuous, honest, resolute, homely, and kind- menrted 
of human beings. We thank Mr. Smiles tur having the man walk before us in a most 

life- like p.cture, The eutire style of the work is unambitious, lucid, thorough] manly. ond 
good.” ‘Saturday Kevie 


THE HUGUENOTS; their Settlements, 
Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ The cunning of Mr. Suniton’ 's hand never fife him. He has chosen the prosaic side of 
Huguenot history and made it # Ile has pursued his investigations 
with a laborious minuteness worthy of the Statistical Society and of the Heralds’ College; and 
yet it is as impossible to @ page as in reaaing his* Lite of Stephenson. 

ish Quarterly Review. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist 


and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and samereus Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 

* Men of Dick's type are rare ; their examrle is too precious to be lost; but they are them- 
selves the last to recognise their own value. His motto and his watchwords, in the energy of 
his younger labour, as in his refusal to yield wo the cure of his oy troubies, were ever 
Work, Devotion, Hizh #ndeavour—in a word that Self-help which is the coundatiou of all help 
to others.” "—Quarter.y Keview. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Auto- 
biography. Edited by S. SMILES, With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 90 


Illustrations. Crown 8v0. 16s. 
“ The whole range of literary b h vain for a fi, ~-4 interesting 


din 
record of an active, useful, a py than is presented delightiul aute- 
‘biography of James Nusmyth.’ *—Edinbur 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A large assortment of Works of the Best Authors, in Morocco, Calf 
Extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries 
or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Christmas, Wedding, or Birthday 
Presents and School Prizes, is now on Sale at Muptr’s SeLect Lisrary, 


Catalogues Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lrurrep, New Oxford Street. 
281 REGENT STREET, W., ann 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Just published, 8vo. 158, 
Becta PROBLEMS in THEOLOGY and PHILO- 


eeu. By the Rev. Gerorcg JAMIESON, B.D., Minister of the First Charge, Old 
London : Simpxry, MARSHALL, & CoO., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


One Shilling, or by post, 12 stamps. 
NOSE and THROAT DISEASES. By Guones ine M. D. 


James Errs & Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 00 'S LIST. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Ready, December 9, Fep. 8 vo. 63, 


BECKET. 


By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 


Now ready, in 7 vols. extra fep, 8vo. 5s. each, 
THE COLLECT&D 


WORKS of ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Collected Edition in Seven Volumes. Extra fep, 8vo. 5a, each 
A limited number of Copies are printed on best - ememend Paper, This Edition is 


sold only in Sets, at the rate of 10s, 6d. per Volum 
Vol. I.—EARLY POEMS. 
Vol. 11.—LUCRETIUS: and other Poems. 
Vol. I1L.—IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
Vol. IV.—THE PRINCESS; and MAUD. 
Vol. V.—ENOCH ARDEN ; and IN MEMORIAM. 
Vol. VI.—QUEEN MARY; and HAROLD, 
Vol. VIL.— Ds; and other Poems. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS BRETHERTON, By Mrs. Hemrury 


Warp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


(SHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. By Pen 


Ourver. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL, 
RAMONA: a Story. By Heren Jackson. 


,2 vols. Globe Svo, 12s. 
NEW BOOK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


(THE MESSAGES of the BOOKS. Being 


Discourses and Notes on the Books of the New Testament. By F. W. 
D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Arcu- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster; Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS 


on SOME PASSAGES in HOLY SCRIPTURE. By Ricsanp CuEnkvix 
TuEnca, D.D., Archbishop of Dublia, &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF SYDNEY. 


FIRST WORDS in AUSTRALIA. 


ched in April and May, 1884. By Barry, D.D , D.C.L., Lord 
yr of sydney, Metropolitan of New South Wales, and Primate of 
ustralia and Tasmania. Crown Svo. 5s. 


BY THE LATE REV. JOHN SERVICE, D.D. 


GERMON S. By the late Joun Service, D.D., 


Mivister of Hyndland Established Church, Giasgow, Author of * Salvation 
Here and Hereaiter” &c. With Prefatory Notice aud Portrait, Crown 8vo. 


price 63. 
F,PWARD MIALL (formerly M.P. for 


Rochdale and Bradford), the LIFE of, By his Son, ARTHUR MIALL. 8yo. 
with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
“ The many friends of Mr. Miall will welcome with much satisfaction this per- 
manent menorial of him, and the general public will be glad to make a closer 
acquaintance with a man who formed one of the most striking figures of his time.” 


Darly News. 
ELISTORY of the PARSIS ; 


their Manners 

and Customs, Religion, and present Position, By Dosapnal Frama 

Karaka, C.S.1., Presidency Magistrate aud Chairman of Her Majesty's 
Bench of Justices, Bombay, late Member of the Bombay Lexisiative 
Seuner late Chairman ot the Municipal Corporation, and late Sheriff of 
With C d and other Iilusirations, 2 vols, Medium 8vo. 36s. 


“EVERSLEY EDITION.” 
A New 


POEMS. By Cuartes Kuinastry. 

Collected Edition, Fam Additions. 2 vols, Globe 8vo. 10s, 

| WORKS of THOMAS GRAY. In 
Prose and Verse. Edited by Epmunp Goss, Clark Lecturer on English 
Literature at the University of Cambridge. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
4 vols. Globe 8vo. 20s. (Next week, 


KF ‘MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 


© Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. each. 
MR, ISAACS, DR, CLAUDIUS. A ROMAN SINGER, 


A NEW POEM BY LORD TENNYSON.—Seo 
MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. No. 302, 


for DECEMBER. 1s. ConrTains: 

FREEDOM. By Lord TExnyson. 

STYLE AND MISS AUSTEN. 

PROFIT AND LOSS AT OXFORD, 

NOTES ON POPULAR ENGLISH. 

THE CROKER PAPERS. 

OVER THE ROC ROCKY MOUNTAINS BY THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 

ANCHE "OF BORROUGHDALE. Chaps 
0) 3,4. 

REVIEW OF THE MONTH. cake 


THE FINE ART CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) 
DOUBLE NUMBER OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Containing nearly ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, and Contribu- 
by J. Comyns Carr, DOBSON, ARCHIBALD Foxnes, 

F. Pottocx, Conway, Ricnarp Jkrrenies, F, Mauy 
MATHER, W. E. Norns, Bernard H. Becker, C. F. Kearny, and Hever 
James, is now ready, price ls,; by post, 1s. 3d, 


Sermons 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For DECEMBER. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
CONTENTS: 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 
THE FUTURE OF THE PEERAGE. By Puncr Gree. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. (Conclusion.) By GeoncE MEREDITH. 
GERMAN SOCIALISM. By the Rev. M. KAUFMANN. 
SAMUEL, JOIUNSON, By Gosse, 
FORTY YEARS OF PARLIAMENT. By A Youna ENGLAND PEER. 
PROGRESS TO POVERTY. By MoneTon Frewey. 
EASTERN NOTES. By the Marquis of Huntiy. 
‘THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN. By E.F.G. Law, 
MEN OF LETTERS ON THEMSELVES. By T. H. 8. Escort. 
MOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By!‘ 
A. GALLENGA. 2 vol, demy 8vo. 28s, 


ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE, from its 


Origin to the Death of Racine. By FrepERICK HAWKINS. 2 vols. demy Svo. 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS and the 


LAND LAWS. By Professor Buacxiz, Crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and 


DESPATCHES : a Selection from, with apm Notes. By Captain the 
the Bonapartes. 


Hon, D. a, BINGHAM, Author of “‘ Marriages of ” 3 vols. demy 
8vo, 42s, 

“ Captain Bingham has lished the ve! ble work of selecting from this mass 

such documents, as throw 


very 
of material such letters as possess the greatest general | aon and 
light on the character of one of the iost remarkable men the world has known,” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘To Leeward,” “A Roman Singer,” &c, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


BY ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


FAST and LOOSE. By Arruur Grirrirus, 


Author of “The Chronicles of Newgate.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 


FROM POST to FINISH. By Hawtey Smarr, 


Author of *‘ Breezy Langton,” “Hard Lines,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[December 6. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


LOYAL, 
BRAVE, 
TRUE. 
By ALICE O'CONNELL. 


“The grand-daughter of the great Irish Liberator has written a novel 
of genuine and sterling value.” 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE. And at all Libraries, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. picture boards, each 2s. ; > gilt, 28. Gd. ; 
half-morocco, 3s, 6d. ( (postage, 4 


HARD REALITIES. By M. L. Barry. Tales illustrative of 
the Life of the Poor and the Hard-worked. 


TOZER’S. By Ticur 
“ Replete with delicate humour, and frequently marked by tender pathos.” 


THE CAPTIVIFY of JAMES TOWKER, By Heyry Lroyp, 


is bright...... the fun rollicking.” 


Tendon: J, & R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, And at all Bookstalls, &c. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO0.’S 
NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


GIFT-BOOK at 10s. 6d. Temy 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top. 
FLOWERS AND FLOWER LORE. By Rev. HiLpenic FRIEND, F.L.S. Second 
Edition, demy 6vo. Illustrated, lus. 6a. 
“ A full study of a very fi ti ject tforms a yates treasury of curious and 
out-of-the-way flower the work is an and 
one, and occupies distinct piace of its own."'—Zimes. 


GIFT-BOOKS at 7s. Gd. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, cloth extra, 
gilt top. 
1. CRUISE OF THE “ALERT” IN WATERS. By R. W. 
Edition, with all the Original Plates by the Author 
r. North 
2. THE Lantie CYCLOP? a. OF COMMON THINGS. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
M.A. Third 7s. 6d. 
Autobiography of a Dundee Weaver Boy. 
3. WARD BATTLES FOR LIFE AND USEFULNESS. By the Rev. J. Inches 
HILcocks. With Photographic Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
4. afcsep AND THE GODS: the Tales avd Traditi of our North A ti By 
W. WaGNrER and W, ANnsoy. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 
5. Eris AND ROMANCES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. W.  Waesen and 
W. ANsoN. Second Edition, 7s. 
6. BBy*enD THE FOX: an Old Story New Told. With Kaulbach’s famous Drawings, 


price 7s. 6d, 
GIFT-BOOKS at 3s, 6d. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth extra, 
cilt edges. 
1. WOMEN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
H.D. ADAMS. 3s. 6d. 


2. a2. FARM IN THE KAROO. By Mrs. Carry Hopson. 3s. 6d. 
3. THE GREAT COMPOSERS: Short Lives of Eminent Musicians. By C. E. BocRxR, 
Barrister-at-Law. 3s. 6d. 

4. A BOOK OF GOLDEN FRIENDSHIPS. By F. L. CLARKE. 3s. 6d. 

5. TWELVE OLD FRIENDS, By Grorerana M. Craik. 3s. 6d. 

6. GERMAN LOVE. By Professor Max MULLER. 3s. 6d. ; vellum, 5s. 

7. THE DEATH SHOT. By Captain MayNe ReEip. 3s. 6d. 

THE FLAG OF DISTRESs. By Captain REID. 3s. 6d. 

9. NOTABLE WOMEN OF THE PURITAN TIMES. By W. CHAPMAN. 3¢. 6d, 
10. NOTABLE WOMEN OF THE REFORMATION. By W. 3s. td. 


GIFT-BOOKS at 3s. Small crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 

1. THE CHILDREN’S JOURNEY. By the Author of “ Voyage en Zigzag.’ 3s. 

2. DORA’S BOY. By ELLEN Ross. 3s. 

3. TALES OF MANY LANDS. By M. FraSer-TyTLer. 3s. 

4. MARQUISE AND ROSETTE. By the Baroness MARTINEAU DES CHESNEY. 38, 

5. MODERN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. By WiLLIAM GILBERT. Second Edit. 3s, 

6. ROUGHING IT IN VAN ye 8 — By Ricuarp Rowe. 3s. 

7. A HAVEN OF REST. By R. Row 

8. THE STORY OF TEN THOUSAND HOMES. By Mrs. Ropert O'REILLY. 3s, 


GIFT-BOOKS at 2s.6d. Small crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 
THE DESERTED SHIP : a Real Story of the Atlantic. By Hows, Master 
ariner. 2s. 

2. HOITY Torry. ‘the Good Little Fellow. By Cuanies CAMDEN. 23s. 6d. 

3. TAPPY'S CHICKS. By Mrs. Grorcke CUPPLES. 23. 6d. 

4. MADGE HILTON ; or, Leit to Themselves. By AGNES C. MAITLAND. 2s. 6d. 

5. THE SPIRIT OF THE GIANT MOUNTAINS. By Mary C, ROWSELL. 2s, 64, 

6 UNCLE REMUS. By J.C. Harris. The Original Illustrated Edition, 2s. 6d, 


GIFT-BOOKS at 1s. 6d. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges. 


BIOGRAPHIES, 


1. LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By W. Cnapman. 

2. LIFE OF JOHN WICLIF. By W. CHapmay. 

3. LIFE OF TYNDALE. By F. L. Clarke 

4, A BOY'S IDEAL (Sir Thos. More.) By Frances FE. Cooks. 
5. TRUE TO HIMSELF (S.vonarole), By F. E. Cooxr. 

6. BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES. By NATHANIEL HawTHuoRNE, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1, THE LITTLE FLOWER GIRL ; and other Stories in Verse. By “ Rosry.” 

2. SKIPPO ; and other Stories in Prose and Verse. By “ Ronin.” 

3. BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. By JEssIn AnMsTrone. 

4. ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES SET TO MUSIC. By ARMSTRONG. 4to. 
5. TALES FROM THE EDDA. By HELEN Zimuery. 

6. AN IRISH MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM. By J. BickenpyKe, M.A. 


NOTICE._-TWO IMPORTANT COLOUR BOOKS. 
Coloured Pictures by LILy Cutty. Verses by Ismay THORN. 

1. IN and OUT. 2. HARLEQUIN EGGS. Each 2s, 6d. 

‘e welcome a couple of books for the nursery by Ismay Thorn. with illustrations by Lily 
Chitty. Both are exquisite specimens of skilful designing and delicate and beautiful colouring. 
Pretty verses are charmingly illustrated. There is a stvong quality of humour in the 
tions. Even the youngest of young people will recognize this.""—Scotsinan, 

BY MRS. FRANK MALLESON. 

NOTES on the EARLY TRAINING of CHILDREN, By 


Mrs. FRANK MALLESON, Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


NEW BOOKS ON LABOUR AND WAGES. 
A PEOPLE'S EDITION OF 
PROFESSOR THOROLD ROGERS'’S NEW WORK, ENTITLED 
EIGHT CHAPTIRS on WORK and WAGES; being a 
Reprint of Chaps. VIIL., | XVIII., EX, of “Six 
Complete 


Centuries of Work and "Wag People’s crown 
Edition, 2 vols. 258, tom, 


THE L‘ND and the LABOURERS: Records of Facts and 


Experiments in Cottage Farming and Co-operative riculture. 
M.A, Crown 5vo, By Rev. C. W. 


THE DILEMMAS of LABOUR and EDUCATION. By 


AKIN KAROLY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HEREDITARY PEERS and HEREDITARY PAUPERS. 


By SAMURL IiuGuAN. Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of SOCIAL ECONOMY. By Yve Yves Gvyor, 
Hon. Member of the Cobden Club, Demy Svo. with numerous Tabulated Diagrams, 9s. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
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TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST. 


Now ready, small 4to. pp. xx.-196, handsomely bound in cloth, 21s. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
MR. EDWIN ARNOLD’S POPULAR POEM, 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA; 
Or, the Great Renunciation. 
The Illustrations being taken from Photographs of Buddhist Sculpture and 


Frescoes found in ancient Ruins in India. 
agreeably from most modern Gditions de luxe in being size.” —Times. 
A very superb ion,” —G. A. S. in Jlustrater 4 Loudo 
A singulariy well-printed and -up edition.” 


“A 
“A 


In preparation, crown Svo. 


THE SECRET of DEATH ; being a Version, 
in a popalar and ‘novel form, of the * Katha Upanishad.* from the Sanskrit. 
With some Collected By Epwin C.5.1L., Author of 
“ The Light of Asia” 


In preparation, demy Svo. 


THE WAVE of TRANSLATION, in its 


application to the Three Oceans of Water. Air, and Ether. By the late 
J. Scott M.A., F.R.sS. London and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. iv.-312, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE COPARCENERS ; being the Adventures 


of Two Heiresses. By F. Anrucr. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. pp. 256, cloth, 5s, 


POEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. By Everyy 
Dove.as, 


Nearly ready, crown S8vo. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE. 


A a to “The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford.” By his Friend, 
REUBEN Suapcorr. 


NEW VOLUMES OF TRUBNER’S “ORIENTAL SERIES.” 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. cviii.-242 and viii-s70, with specially prepared 
Map, cloth, 24s. 


BUDDHIST RECORDS of the WESTERN 


WORLD. Translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. 629), by 
SAMUEL BRAL, Professor of « hinese, University College, Dedicated, 
by permission, to H.R.U. the Prince of Wales, 


Now ready, post 8vo. pp. xii -274, cloth, 9s, 


THE LIFE of the BUDDHA and the EARLY 
HISTORY of his ORDER. Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-Hgyur 
and the Bstan-Hgyur, followed by Notices on the Early History of Tibet and 
Translated by W. W. Second Secretary, U.S. Legation, 


Now ready, post 8vo. pp. viii.-464, cloth, 163, 


THE SANKHYA APHORISMS of KAPILA 
With Illustrative Extracts from the Commentaries, Translated by JamEs R. 
‘E, LL.D., late Principal of the Beuares College. Edited by 
FiTZEDWAKD HALL. 


‘ow ready, post pp. x] viii.-398, cloth, 12s. 


MANAVA- DHARMA-CASTRA: the Ordi- 


nances of Manu. Translated from the Sen-krit, with an Se by 
the late A. C. Ph.D., C.1LE. C pleted and by E. W. 
Hopxuss, Ph.D., Columbia College, New York. 


2 vols. demy Svo. with Index, cloth, 21s. 


CREEDS of the DAY ; or, Collated Opinions 
of Reputable Thinkers. By Henry Coxe. 
with one another and with them- 
A very able book, is is well written and eminently fair." — Morern Revi 
“ We cannot call to mind another bo»k in the laneuage where the against 
tevealed : nd natural religion are so compactly civen.”— Zab ¢ 
“ A successful attempt to dicfine every important schvol of thought." 
“ The general description of the evolution theory is masterly in its omg Se SY 
“ Its will fascinate all who read it.""— Nation. New 
An accurate view of the opinions on the most et lt the day.” 
Scotsman, 


SAMUEL BUTLER’S WORKS. 


EREWHON ; or, Over the Range. 5a. 

THE FAIR HAVEN. 7s. 6d. 

LIFE and HABIT. 7s. 6d. 

EVOLUTION, OLD and NEW. 10s, Gd. 
UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. 7s. 6d. 

ALPS and SANCTUARIES of PIEDMONT and the 


CANTON TICINO. 2ls, 
SELECTIONS from Ops. 1-6, and REMARKS on 


ROMANES'S MENTAL EVOLUTION. 7s. 6d, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BRASSEY. 
IN the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


“ROARING FORTIES” ; or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the “ SUNBEAM” 

in 1853. By Lady Brassey, Author of ** A Voyage in the *Sunbeam’” &c. 

With 292 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson 

aud J. D, Cooper, and Track Chart and Eight Maps drawn and engraved by 
. Weller. 


£DITION DE LUXE, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. printed on large paper, the Illustra- 
tions being printed on India paper and mounted. Price Three Guineas and a Half 
(only 250 copies printed). 


LIBRARY ED TION, containing the whole of the Illus‘rations, Maps, &c. that 
appear in the Edition de Luxe. 1 vol. §vo. price One Guinea, 


COMPLETION OF MR. FROUDE’S LIFE OF CARLYLE. 
CARLYLE’S LIFE in LONDON. From 


1834 to his Death in 1881. By James A. Froupe, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait engraved on Steel, price 32s, 


NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
MUCHDARKERDAYS. By A. Loyeway 


Author of “Scrawled Black” &. Fep. 8vo. price 1s, sewed, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA” 
The BLACK POODLE, and other Tales. 


By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versa.” With Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier 
and Initial Letters by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 
BOARD. Bythe Author of “ Véra,” “ Blue Roses,” &c. With 14 Full-page 
Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the text. 8vo 21s. 

*,.* In this Volume an account is given of the picturesque aspects, past 
history, legends, aud worthies of the French Riviera trom Fréjus to 


CUSTOM and MYTH : Studies of Early Usage 


and Belief. By ANpDrEw LANG, M.A. late Fellow of Merton Co’ 
8vo. with 15 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. Lang handles these abstrase subjects with a lightness and gracefulness of 
touch which makes the essays charming reading even for those who are not pro- 
foundly versed in the plastic of comparative philology.” 

Pall Mali Gazette. 


STRAY SHOTS ; Political, Military, Econo- 


mical, and Social, By Sir Bart. 8vo, lus, 6d. 


ABOVE the SNOW LINE: Mountaineering 
Sketches between 1870 and 1880, By Curmwron Dent, Vice-Presidest of the 
Alpine Club. With ‘Iwo Engraviogs by Edward Whywmper and an lllustration 
by Percy Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES 


in England, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By STEPHEN 
DowsLL, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 4 vols. 8vo. £2 5s. 


ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES. 


By Ropert Crawrorp, M.A. &e. With a Map and 9 Illustrations by F. W. 
and E. Whymper. . Crown 8vo. price 7a. 6d. 

“ Almost as exciting as a novelette by Jules Verne.” — Daily News. 

“ His experiences were often exciting and dangerous, and his story never flings.” 


Contemporary Keview, 
Ynole pages of description tw wi not disgrace the of 
Mayne Reid." —Daily telegraph. 


A SALAD of STRAY LEAVES. By Georcr 


Hause, Author of “ Sir Guy de ~~ &c. With a Frontispiece by the late 
Habiot K. wne. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, reprinted with Additional Matter, from the 23rd and 6th 
Editions of the two volumes respectively. With 2 Vignettes, 2 vols, fop. 
8vo. 12s. cloth, or 243, morecco, by Riviere. 


MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
PROFUSBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, as exemplified 


in Works of Art; with that of His Types, St. John the Baptist, and other 
Persons of the New Cominenced by the late Mrs, 
JAMESON. y Lady Easruake. Fourth Edition, 
2 vols. square crown 31 etchings ana 251 Wood Engravings, 428, 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. 


Ninth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, 31s. 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 


Sixth Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 2is. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. Sixth Edition, 


with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 21s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & COMPANY'S 
LIST. 


— 
SIR EDWARD REED’S NEW WORK. 
This day, royal 8vo. handsome cloth, 25s. 


THE STABILITY OF SHIPS. 
By Sir E. J. REED, K.C.B, F.RS, M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations and Tabl.s. 


8vo; with numerous Tab‘es and Plates of Characteristic Fossils, 


A MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.RS. 
‘Late of the University of Oxford. 


Editcd by ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.RS., of the British Musenm, late Palmon- 
tologist to the Geological Survey of Great Britain, and 
HARRY GOVIER SEELEY, F.R.S., of King’s College, London, 


Now ready, handsome cloth, 18s, 
Part I. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and PAL.ZONTOLOGY. 


By Profcssor SEELEY, F.RS. 


In January. 


Part II. STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY and PAL.EON- 
TOLOGY. By Rh. F.R.S. 


Each Part complete and sold separately, 


BY PROFESSORS LANDOIS AND STIRLING. 
This day, Vol. I. royal 8vo. handsome cloth, 18s. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY (TEXT-BOOK 
of), including HISTOLOGY and MICROSCOPICAL ANATOMY. 
With Special Reference to Practical Medicine. By Professor 
Lanvpois, University of Greifswald. ‘Translated from the Fourth 
German Edition by Wa. M.D., Sc.D, University of 
Aberdeen. 2 vols. with very numerous Illustrations. 
[ Vol. 11. in February 1885. 


FOR GENERAL READERS. 
This day, 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


MAMMALIAN DESCENT. The Hunterian 
Lectures for 1884. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S., Hunterian Professor, 
Royal College of Surgeons. Being Nine Lectures delivered in the 
Theatre of the College, February 1884. 


Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


FROM SOURCE to SEA; or, Gleanings 
about Rivers in Many Fields. By’ Ww. Pows James, M.A., Author 
of “ Guesses at Purpose in Nature.” 


“THE MOST ACCEPTABLE OF GIFT-BOOKS.” 
First Series: Epirion. 
Second Series: Epirroy. 


MANY THOUGHTS of MANY MINDS: 


Selections from the best Authors. Compiled and analytically arranged 
by Henry Sourncate. 


In square 8vo. toned paper. 
12s. Gd. each vol, 
Library Edition, roxburghe 
morocco antique .......... 2 
Each Series complete in’ itself, and sold aonend, 
“The produce of years of — Exami: 
“ A MAGNIFICENT GIFI-BOOK, appropriate to all times and seasons,” 
Freemasons’ 
“The Second Series fully sustains the deserved reputation of the Firs’ 
John Bull, 


THOMSON’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
TwentietTH Epitioy, royal 8vo. handsome cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE and HOUSEHOLD 
SURGERY (a DICTIONARY of). By Srencer THomson, M.D., 
L.R.C§., and J. C. M.|)., of Guy’s Hospital. With Appendix 
on the Management of the Sick-Room, and many Hints for the Diet 
and Comfort of Invalids. 

In its new form Dr. Thomson’s ‘Domestic Medicine ” fully sustains its deserved 
reputation as the Representative Book of the Medical Science and Practice of tue 
day, applied to domestic requirements, 

Sections given in onsh form an to be seadlly and safely followed, 


hag ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD TO PAMILIES.”—Ox/ford Herald. 


Thomson has fully succeeded in conveying to the public a vast amount of 
useful professional knowledge.”—udlin Journal of Medical science. 


BEETHOVEN: a Memoir. By Exuiorr 


Graeme. With Introductory Essay by Dr. Fexpixaxp HILuer, of 
Cologne. Second Edition, cloth gilt, elegant, 5s. 
“The most nD ee the pleasantest memoir of Beethoven published in 


Observe 
“ This delightful Tittle book.” —Manchester Examiner, 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., EXETER SIREET, 
STRAND, 


Small post 8vo. cloth, 3s, 


THE VISITOR’S GUIDE to ORVIETO. By 
J. L. Bevin, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington College. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


THE FAMILY GUIDE to BRUSSELS; 


comprising Hints upon Hiring Houses, Furniture, Senm, Cost of Ete. 
Education, and the general information necessary for a family purposing to 
reside in that city. By J. R. Scorr, of Brussels. 

“ A very practical work.”’—Lancet. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Crown 8vo. with a New Map of Madeira and Plan of Funchal, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MADEIRA: its Scenery and How to See it. 


With Letters of a Year's putes. ie description of the Trees, Flowers, 
Feras, Mosses, and Seaweeds, By ELLEN M. TaYLor. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Second Edition, revised, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. With Iwo Plates. By W. T. Lynx, B.A., F.R.A.S, formerly 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
“Can be most sincerely and heartily recommended,”— Notes and Queries, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


With Frontispiece, Six Carbon Plates of Ancient Swor’s. and numerous Woodcuts 
and Reproductions from Old Engravings, crown 4to. 3ls. 6d. 
Fine Paper Edition, Fifty Copies only, £2 2s. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, from 


the Middle Ages to the Eighteenth Century. Witha Sketch of the Develop~ 
ment of the Art of Fencing with the Rapier and the Small Sword, and a 
Bibliography of the Fencing Art during that Period, By EgexTon CasTI+, 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SONNETS; and other Verse. By SAMUEL 
WADDINGTON, Anthor of of ,* Arthur Hugh Clough,” tor of “ English 
Sonnets vy Living W: 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


MODERN INTERNATIONAL LAW: Essays 


on some Disputed Questions. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.M., Deputy 
Whewell Pro'e-sor of International Law, late Fellow and Tutor of Downing 
College, Cambridge. 
scholarly little volume, which has been published most oppor- 


tunely.”"— 
Cambridge: DetcuTon, BELL, & Co, 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE TEXT of EUCLID’'S GEOMETRY. 


Book I, Uniformly and Systematically Arranged. With a Discussion cf 
Euclid’s Ap; Logical Principles, copious and a 
Book DaLun Paut, R.N., Naval H.M 58, 


DeicuTon, Bet, & Co, 


In Bohn’s Library Binding or fancy cloth, 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 


of the Original. A new translation by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Introduction 
by ANDREW Lane, M.A, 


In Bohn's Library Binding or fancy cloth, 5s. 


WALTON’S LIVES of DONNE, HOOKER, 


&c. New Edition, Revised by A. H. BuLLgs. With numerous I)lustrations. 


In Bohn’s Library Binding or ecarlet cloth, 3s, 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK and 


OMNIANA. Edited by T. Asug, B.A. 


Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World on application. 
Price 3s, 6d. or 5s, per vol. (with exceptions). 
A Complete Set, in 661 vols. £146 lds, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, containing Standard 


Works of European ue “enn language, on 


HISTORY TH NATURAL HISTOR 
BLOGRAPHUY | ANTIQUIT | PORTRY 
‘LSOPOGRAPHY ART 
HY FIcTION 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all 
from the 
FRENCH SPANISH 
GERMAN | ANDINAVIAN 
i ALIAN ANGLO-SAXUN GREEK 


LONPON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
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BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


Post 8vo. cloth extra, each 3s. 6d. 
BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUS- 


TRIES. A Series of 14 H Volumes, each containing Three or 
by Emivent Writers. Edited by G, Bevan, 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IRON and STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, TIN, 


and ZINC. By W. Marriev F.C.S., J, A. 
F.G.S., Wacter Grauam. (British Manufacturing Industries.) 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


METALLIC MINING, COAL, COLLIER- 
IES, BUILDING STONES, EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS. By 
Professor W. Warrincron Smytu, F.R.S., A. GALLETLY, Professor 
Martieu Wi uiams, F.C.8, (British Manufacturing 

ustries. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


GUNS, NAILS, LOCKS, PINS, ELECTRO- 
PLATE, &c., PENS, PAPIER-MACHE. By W. C. ArTKIY, 
G, LinpsEy. (British Manufacturing Ind ) 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ACIDS and ALK ALIES, OILS and CANDLES, 


GAS and LIGHTING. By Prof. Cuurcn, M.A., W. Martieu 
Wicuiams, F.C.S., R. H. Parrerson, F.S.S. (British Manufacturing 
Industries.) 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WOOL, FLAX and LINEN, COTTON, SILK. 


By Prof. Arcner, F.R.S.E., Sir W. T. Cuartey, Isaac Watts, 
B. F. Coss. (British Manufacturing Industries.) 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


MOSIERY and LACE, CARPETS, DYEING 


and BLEACHING. By W. Fevkine Curistorner Dresser, Ph.D., 
T. Sims. (British Manufacturing Industries. ) 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


POTTERY, GLASS and SILICATES. FUR- 


NITURE and WOODWORK. By L. Arnoux, Prof. Barrr, J. H. 
Pours, M.A. (British Manufacturing Industries.) 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PAPER, PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, EN- 
GRAVING, PHOTOGRAPHY, TOYS. By Professor Ancuer, 
Josern Harrox, H. Woop, B.A., Samuet Davenport, P. Le Neve 
Foster, G. C. BantLey, (British Manufacturing Industries.) 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TOBACCO, HIDES and LEATHER, 


GUTTA-PERCHA, INDIA-RUBBER, FIBRES and CORDAGE. 
By Jouwn Dunsino, J. F.R.S., P. L. F.R.C.D. 
(British Manufacturing Industries.) 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SHIPBUILDING, TELEGRAPHS, AGRI- 
CULTURAL MACHINERY, RAILWAYS, and TRAMWAYS. 
By Captain Beprorp Pim, R.N., Ropert C.E., Prof. 
Waricutsos, D. K.Ciark. (British Manufacturing Industries.) 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


JEWELLERY, GOLD WORKING, 
WATCHES, and CLOCKS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, CUTLERY. 
By G. Wactts, Rev. Cuartes Bouter, M.A., F. J. Brirres, 
E. T. LL.D., T. (British Manufacturing In- 


dustries. 
) Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SALT, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
BREAD, SUGAR REFINING, BUTTER and CHEESE, BREWING 
and DISTILLING. By J. J. Maniy. M.A., C, 
M.A., Morean Evans, T. Pootye, B.Sc. (British Manufacturing 
Ipdustries. ) 

2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES and INDUS- 
TRIAL SVATISTICS. By G, Bevay, F.G.S. 
1, Mining, Metals, Chemicals, Ceramics, Glass, and Paper. 
® Textiles and Clothing, Food, Sundry Industries, 


14 vols. in a box, cloth extra, £2 10s, 


BRITISH MANUFACTUBING INDUS- 
tries. Edited by G. Purttirs Bevay, F.G.S., F.R.S. 


“Though they do not claim to be technical guides to each industry, the leading 
facts and details of each are gathered together, and p ted in as readable a form 
as is compatible with accuracy and a freedom from superficiality ; and the names 
of the contributors, all meu of mark, are a sufficient guarantee that they are 
reliable and standard works of reference...... Whilst individually they form 
reliable, convenient books of reference on any special industry, collected they form 
complete encyclopxaia of British manufactures.”—Journal of Applied Scrence. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.1V. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, &c. 


On JANUARY 1, 1885, will be published, 
VOL. I. (ABBADIE—ANNE) of 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months, and it is 
confidently expected that the Work will be completed 
in about Fifty Volumes. 


The price of each Volume will be 12s. 64. in cloth ; half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 18s, 


[HE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is in- 

tended to supp!y a want which bas, for more then half a century, been gene- 
rally felt. Every reader has recognized the aay of the great French Dictionaries 
of Universal Biography. At the present day such work would be rendered imprac- 
ticable by the great cee of the results of historical inquiry. Some division of 
labour seems to be imperatively necessary. Each nation should have its own 
Biographical Dictionary. The German and Belgian Dictionaries, now in progress, 
are ingtances of such work abroad; and it is intended to provide a Dictionary fur 
our own nation worthy to take a place beside them. 


“ The magazine reader will find no better investment for his 
“ The ‘ Cornhill’ is the most interesting of English magazines."— Vanity Fair. F 


NOTICE.—The JANUARY NUMBER cf the 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE will contain the first part of @ 
NEW STORY by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, entitled 
“RAINBOW GOLD.” 

In the same number will appear an Article upon CHARLES 
DICKENS, written by his Eldest Daughter, entitled “CHARLES 
DICKENS AT HOME,” with special reference to his relations 
with Children. 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD'S “GOD AND THE BIBLE.” 
Now ready, Popular Edition, abridged, with a Preface, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to “ Litera- 


ture and Dogma.” By MaTrHEw ARNOLD, 


THE GIANTS ROBE. By F. Axstex, 


Author of “ Vice Versa” &c. Fourth Edition, cruwn 8vo. ts. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 


GREVILLE. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. First Series, 8vo, 14s. ; 
Second Series, 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s, 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Cuartes 


J. B. Witi1AMs, M.D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to H.M. the Queen. 
8vo. with Portrait of the Author, and Original Sketches, 16s. 


THE STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By 


Gerorce Henny Lewes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 73. 6d. ; or troe- 
calf, 12s, 6d. 


THE LIFE of GOETHE. By Grorce Henry 


Lewes. Third Edition, revised according to the latest documents, with 
Portrait, 8vo. 16s, 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fep. 8vo. 


limp cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS.* New 


Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. each 7s, 6d. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, 


and ANNE BRONTE. Library Edition, 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustra- 
tions, Large crown 8vo. each 5s. 


*,* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols. fep. 8vo. limp cloth, each 2s, 6d, 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. New and Uni- 


form Edition, 7 vols.,each containing 4 Illustrations, bound in cloth, each 
3s. 6d, Sets of 7 vols. bound in half-morocco, £2 10s, 


*,* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition of Miss Thackeray's Works, Each volume illustrated with a Vignette 
title-page, drawn by Arthur Hughe: and engraved by J. Cooper. 9 vols. 
large crown 8vo. each 6s, 


‘ LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


CLASSIC STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. 


THE WANDERINGS of .ZNEAS and the FOUNDING of 
ROME. By Cuantrs Henry Hanson, Author of “ The Siege of Troy and 
the Wanderings of Ulyssas ” &c. Post Svo. with 62 Illustrations, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 4s. 

Already published, uniform with the above. 
CHAUCER'S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. 4s. 
OLD GREEK STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. 4s. 
STORIES OF THE DAYS OF KING ARTHUR. 4s. 


NEW TALE BY THE HON. MRS. GREENE. 


ON ANGELS’ WINGS; or, the Story of Little Violet of 
Edelsheim. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene, Author of “The Grey House on the 
Hill” &c, Crown $vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth extra, 5s. 


NEW WORK BY ACHILLES DAUNT, 


IN the LAND of the MOOSE, the BEAR, and the BEAVER: 
Adventures in the Forests of the Athabasca. By the Author of, and forming 
a a > “The Three Trappers.” Post Svo. with Lilustrations, cloth 


NATURAL HISTORY for YOUNG FOLKS. By Mrs. ©. C. 
CAMPBELL. With numerous Illustrations by Giacomelli. Post 8vo. in 
elegant Binding, with 56 Illustrations, cloth excra, gold and colours, 3s. 6d. 

“ Evidently the result of fem of research on the po of the Author. The onmaten are 
arran, according to the latest and must advanced systems........ The book is thoroughly 
ining.” Saturday Review. 


YOUNG LADY’S LIBRARY. 


MINE OWN PEOPLE. By Lovisa M. Gray, Author of 
“Nelly’s Teachers” &c. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s, 

“ A wholesome, suggestive, and wisely stimulating book for young women.” 


NEW TALE FOR BOYS. 


READY and WILLING ; or, Guy Power's Watchword. By 
Miss Hopkins. Small crown 'bvo. with Frontispiece, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

An interesting tale for Boys. To be “ and ” for call of dut 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, 
With Designs by Eminent Artists. 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. The Favourite Hymn. 
By Sanan Frowrr With 15 Illustrations, and a Memorial 
of the “Author, by H. L. L. Fep. 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt 


ROCK of AGES. The Favourite Hymn, By Avavstus M. 
TopLaDy. With 16 Illustrations, and a Memorial Sk of the Author by 
H.L.L. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s. 6d, 


Already published, uniform with the above. 
ABIDE WITH ME. The Favourite Hymn, 1s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFT. 
THOUGHTS for SUNRISE. Daily Morning Texts and Morning 
Hymns. Beautifully illuminated. Ribbon style. 1s. 
Each opening contains an Illuminated Text with appropriate Hymn. 


NEW TEMPERANCE TALES. 


FRED TURNER'S FRIENDS: a Temperance Tale. By the 
Rev. E. N. Hoark, M.A., Author of “ Heroism in Humble Life.” Large 
fep. 8vo, cloth extra, 1s, éd. 


OUT of the DEPTHS: a Temperance Tale. By the Rev. 
W. Evans Danny. Large fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of PICTURES and 
STORIES for 1885. Small 4to, profusely Illustrated, handsome Pictorial 


‘NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 


AFTER YEARS: a Story of Trials at Triumphs, By the 
Author of, and forming a Sequel to, ‘Culm Rock.” Fep. Sve, with 
Tilustrations, cloth extra, 2s. 


COMPLETE NOVELTY.—BEAUTIFUL SERIES OF 


CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, and BIRTHDAY CARDS. 
binin, Selecti 
Soottish witli Complimentary Mottoes. 
Beautifully printed in Chromo-Lithography on Handsome Cards with gilt edges, 
Fifteen Sorts,each6d,. 


Scenes. Mottoes. 


1, Tae Neepres, Isle of Wight .......... Wishing you a Happy Christmas. 
CARISBROOKE isie of Wight. a Loving Wishes for Christ- 


3, Tue Sriver Strayp, Loch Katrine ... [Wishing you a Merry Christmas. 
+ Locu Lomonn, from Mt. — evesee To one and all a Happy Christmas, 
5, ELIZABETH CASTLE, Jersey .. +. Wishing you a Happy New Year. 
4, HoLyRoop Pauacs, | h you a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year, 
7. Iw THE PASs oF THE With the Best Wishes of the Season. 


8. Pruvces Street, Edinburgh . With the Compliments of the Season, 
9. Ben Lomonp, from near Luss... Many Happ: Returns of the Day, 
10. THE CorBiznx Rocks, Jersey ........With Affectionate Wishes. 


Tl, LOCH LOMOND With Kindest Wishes. 
12, East AND WEST Cows, Iste of Wight.. Best Wishes to Thee and Thine. 
13, EDINBURGH, from the Calton Hill ....Best Wishes to Thee and Thine, 
14, New Town, Edinburgh, from the Castie -With many. Loving Wishes. 
26, Loch Katrine ..........To my Friend, with Hearty and 
Loving Greetings. 


Netson's Descriptive Boox post free on application. 


TIIOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
85 and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; EDINBURGH AND 
NEW YORK. 


Views of well-known English and | 


UNCLE JIM, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Just published, 8s. 
THE FERN PORTFOLIO. B Francis Grorce 


Author of “ The Fern Paradise,” * Autumnal Leaves,” &c. One large volume (16 by 12 

inches). elegantly bound in cloth, Fe mn in. 15 Plates, elaborately drawn lile size, 

Exquisitely coloured from nature, anil ip text, allt! ie: 
Ferns, which a large prop ion ot che ferns of America, of many 


other parts of the world. 
DADDY DARWIN'S DOVECOT. By J. Ewre, 


of “Jackanapes” &c. Small 4to. with Ill 


ls. 


NEW SERIES of VERSE BOOKS. 


of Jackana) &e. 4to. with Coloured 
LITTLE BOY AND HORSES. | DOLL’S HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE BLUE BELLS ON THE LEA. TONGUES IN TREES, 
PAPA POODLE, AND OTULER PETS. | TOUCH HIM IF YOU DARE. 


JACKANAPES. By Jurrana Horatra Ewine. Small 4to, 
with Seventeen Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott, paper boards, ls. 


BLUE and RED; or, the Discontented Lobster, By J. HH. 
aye. ih Illustrations by André, printed in Colours, ornamental paper boards, 


price 
THE HOME LIBRARY. 


Andi, orna- 


By J. H. Ewrne, Author 
ustrations by R. 


A Books illustrative of Gud, but not ly, adapted 
NEW VOLUME. 
RICHELIEU. By Gustave Masson, Esq. (Ready shortly. 


Seventeen other Volumes have been ulrcady published. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


A Works desi; to present the chief races of Europe as eme of prehistoric 
ness into ir earliest recorde: The L teruture dealt 
covers a per until “Middle me 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earce. 
8yvo. cloth boards, 2s. 
a perfect model 1 -It will probably be read through 
enjoy by many suspected that they could id ieel any interest im its 
TS delightful book in its way, and one which can hardly fail to interest both the scholar 
and the general reader.""— Saturday Leview. 


SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morrimt, M.A. 
Fep. 8vo. eloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
ene ae ees admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic litera- 


Others in preparation. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 
NORMAN BRITAIN, By the Rev. W. Hunr. Fep. 8vo. with 
Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarrn, Rector 
of Wrington, Somerset. Fep. vo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Granr Aten, Esq., B.A. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d 
fo obtain, in,» small do taan study ths 
conscientious epitome of those subjects."’—spectator. 
CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rays. Fep. 8vo. with 
instruction will be found in a small compass.""— Daily Chronicle. 
In preparation. 


SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. York Powsett. 
POST-NORMAN FOREIGN INFLUENCES. By H. G, 


HEWLETT, Esq. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 


gees of ~*~ Sets is to bring readers face to fuce with the sources of Early Europea: 
thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp of the subject than can 


ITALY. By Uco Batzanr. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 
‘ “ Its literary merits are very iderable.”"—Scvtsm 


ENGLAND. By James Garrpyer, Author of “The Life and 
. Reign of Richard ITI." &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 
done, and makes a very valuable addition to the stock of 


FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic., Assistant- 
Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s 
“Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable mutter.’ "_Guardian. 
Others in preparation. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 


series, which wilt embrace, when complete’. every Diocese in land 
iurnish, it is expected, a perfect library English 


“ They contain much vaiuabie information........Their contents be found useful by 
NEW VOLUMES. 
NORWICH. By the Rev. Aveustus Jxssorr, D.D. Fep, 

8vo. with Map, c boards, 2s. Gd. 


the Rev. W. Bennau, B.D. Fep. 
8vo. with 


Durham. 


The followi terbury —Chichest 
Lichfield Oxtord_-Peter borough 


poe Cyne 
LITTLE BLOSSOM: a Book ¢ of Child Fancies. By R. Axpré, 


Fep. Ato. th Descriptive Letterpress, ornamental paper 
SIX STORY BOOKS, Illustrated by R. Anpré&, and printed 
Colours. Paper boards,each 6d. 


Pas DURDEN'S COPPER KETTLE, | MAY’S MUFF; OR, RICII AND POOR. 
MAKE-BELIEF AND REALITY. TINY SHOES. 
| rue MAGIC RING, 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ; 26 ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, S.W.; AND 
135 NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON, 
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MESSRS, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONY PUBLICATIONS, 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 


HONDURAS. By Marta SoOLTFRA. Post Svo. with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
te oy A through which the oe travelled is wild, beautiful, and little known ; the 
ebaracters she met with are strange and \aried, and well d 


MISS BROWN: a Novel. By Vernon Lez, 


Author of “ Euphorion,” “ Belcaro,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


MADAGASCAR; its History and People. By 


the Rev. Henry W. Levee, come years tn East Madagascar. Post 
8vo. with a Map, 10s. 6d. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 


Bon Gavutrirr, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fourteenth 
Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Tagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. G. 
Davies, Author of “ The Swan and her Crew.” Crown 8vo. illustrated with 
7 Full-page Piates, 6s. 


MR. MONTENELLO: a Romance of the 


Civil Service, By W. A. Hamitton. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GERMANS. By the Rev. Father Dinon, 


of the Order of Preaching Friars. Translated into English by RaPRAEL 
Lepos pr Beaurout. Crown 8vo. [This day. 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT ; being various 


Notes, Records, and Examples of the panteertoa By the Rev, Freprrick 
Gezorce Lex, D.C.L. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (This day. 


Fourth Edition. 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By L.B. 


WALPoup, Author of “ Troublesome Daughters,” ** Cousins,” “ Mr. Smith: a 
Part of his Life,” &c. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


NAN; and other Stories. By the same Author. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, (This day. 


AGNOSTICISM; and other Sermons. Preached 


in St. Peter's, Cranley Gentem 1883-81. By tne Rev. A. W. Momerir, M.A., 
D.rc.. Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Logic and 
Metupuysics in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow 


and Show Them. By S. ReynoLps Hos, Canon of Lincoln. Eighth Edition, 
revised, fcp, Svo. 3s. 6d. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK, 


THE GOLDEN PRIMER: a New Method 


of Teaching to Read. By Professor Meiki.&Jouy, M.A., and WALTER CRANE. 
2 vols, with Coloured Pictures, each 3s, 6d. 


A TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By Ricwarp 


Riptey Farrer. Royal 8vo, with 27 Full-page Illustrations by Lord 
Windsor, and Map, 21s, 


THE EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT. 


By ALFrep Rumer. 8vo. beautifully Illustrated, 21s. 


THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Chosen and Edited by Davip M, Mary. Printed on hand-made paper. Fep, 
8vo. 63. 


LAMBETH PALACE and its ASSOCIA. 


TIONS. By J. Cave-Buownr, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent, and for many 
years Curate of Lambeth Parish Church. With an Introduccion by the late 
Archbishop of Canreuscury. Second Edition, containing an Additional 
Chapter on Medieval Life in the Old Palaces. 8vo. with Illuminated 
Frontispiece, and other Illustrations, 2]s. 


THE FAITHS of the WORLD. By Principal 


Cainp, Professors FLint, MILLIGAN, and TayLor, and others. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE STORY of MY LIFE. By the late 


—_ Meapows Tartor. Edited by his Daughter. Fourth Edition, crown 


MARGARET SIM’S COOKERY. With an 


Introduction by L. B. WALForp, Author of ‘‘ Mr, Smith : a Part ef his Life,” 
“ Pauline,’ and “Cousins.” Crown 8yo. 5s. 


THE WORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Edited by his Son-in-law, Professor Ferrier. 12 vols. crown 8vo. £2 8s. 


THE COMEDY of the NOCTES AMBRO- 


SIAN. Edited by Jonn SKELTON, Advocate. With a Portrait of Professor 
Wilson and of the Ettrick Shepherd, engraved on Steel. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


A CRITICAL INQUIRY into the SCOTTISH 


LANGUAGE. With the view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of 

Civilization in Scotland, By Francisqux-Micnet, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., Cor- 
respondant de l'Institut de France, &c. In One handsome Qu+rto Volume, 
pany EY on hand-made paper, and ‘appropriately bouad in Roxburghe style. 


THE CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. By 


Professor J. W. Jonxston. New Edition, revised, and brought down to 
date. By AnTHuR Hersert Cuurcn, M.A. Oxon., Author of “Food; its 
Sources, Consti uents, and Uses.” ** Plain Words about Water,” &c. Crown 
8vo. illustrated with Maps and 102 Engravings on Wood, 618 pp. 7. 6d. 


MODERN THEORIES in PHILOSOPHY and 


RELIGION. By Jonn D.D., LL.D., Principal of St. Mary's 
College in the 2 ey of St. Andrews, “and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains 
in Ordinary in 8vo. lis. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated into 


English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By Pattie SranHope WORSLEY. 
Taird Edition, 2 vols. fep. 12s. 


THE ILIAD of HOMER. Translated by P. S. 


Worsiky and Professor CoNINGTON. 2 vols. crown Svo. 2is. 


POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By Parrip 


Srannope Worstey, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Edited 
by Rev. Epwakb WorsLEY. New Edition, fep, Svo., 6s. 


THE LIFE of COLIN CAMPBELL, Lord 


CLYDE. Iilustrated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By 
——— SHADWELL, C.B, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 


THE MAID of SKER. By R. D. Brackmore, 


Author of “ Lorna Doone.” Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DOUBLES and QUITS. By Laurence W. M. 


Lockuart. Taird Edition, with 12 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


| FAIR to SEE: a NOVEL. By the Same. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


MINE is THINE: a NOVEL. By the Same. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, Cs, 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE : a 


Gossip with no Plot in Particular. By “A Woman.” New Edition, 
crown 


LITTLE COMEDIES OLD and NEW. By 


JULIAN Sturcis. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE WISDOM of GOETHE. By Joun 


Stuart Bvackie, Emeritus Professor ef Greek in the of Edin- 
burgh. Fep. 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


LAYS and LEGENDS of ANCIENT 


GREECE, By the Same. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s, 


TOWARDS the MOUNTAINS of the MOON. 


A Journey in East Africa. By Mrs. Prineie, of Whytbauk, Yair. Svo. with 
a Map, 12s. 6d. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. By Samven 


Warne. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TEN THOUSAND a YEAR. By the Same. 


Crown $vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM, and 


other Stories, By Rupotrm Liypav., Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” New Series. 


12 vols. handsomely bound in cloth, 30s ; or in half-calf, richly gilt, £2122. Gd. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON S NEW WORKS, 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


EDMUND YATHS’S RECOLLECTIONS 
EXPERIENCES, 


2 vols. 8vo., is now ready at all Booksellers’. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


A book singularly rich in memories, not only in men who are gone, but 
‘of the world that has gone with them. ... A bright and lively record 
of fifty years passed in much hard work and hearty a shared by 
as many and as staunch friends as any man need wish for. 


STANDARD. 
His recollections, extending over a period of nearly fifty years, are set 
forth with unfailing verre, and they possess the additional advantage of 
being animated throughout by the most genial spirit. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
The book is a genuine book, not to be placed in Charles Lamb's cata- 
logue of shams, which included backgammon-boards and all works such 
as “no gentleman's library should be without.” 


DAILY NEWS. 


Mr. Edmund Yates’s recollections assuredly stand in no need of apology. 
They set forth the experiences and adventures, the literary and other 
friendships of a busy journalist, novelist, and man of letters, extending 
over some thirty years; not to speak of juvenile reminiscences, which 
anclude interesting glimpses of the stage, and of dramatic, literary, and 
other celebrities of slightly earlier period. The good stories with which 
these two volumes abound .... 


MORNING POST. 

Mr. Yates shows his ability as a painter of portraits and interiors. 
Charles Dickens appears very prominently in these volumes, and, perhaps, 
no previous writer has portrayed his, in some respects, unique character 
better than Mr. Edmund Yates. A book which is entertaining from the 
first page to the last. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


These two volumes are sure to be read widely as the record of a man of 
the world whose sketches of men and manners are lively, genial, good- 
tempered, and tull of humour. Most entertaining memoirs. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


Two volumes which are sure to find plenty of readers. As might be 
expected from the opportunities of the writer for becoming acquainted with 
persons celebrated in the literary, dramatic, and fashionable world, the 
volumes are full of entertaining anecdotes, 


SPECTATOR. 


The author’s sketches of character from the outside are drawn with 
vigorous lines. 


Jures Craretie in LE TEMPS. 


Ce e’est pas seulement en France que les Mémoires intimes sont & la mode. 
Il vient de paraitre en Angleterre un ouvrage qui tranche sur les autres du 
meme genre ; un livre fort intéressant du romancier et journaliste Edmund 
Yates, intitulé “ Recollections and Experiences,” et j'y trouve des “ menus 
faits” dignes d’étre notés en passant. 


CITIZEN. 


The scenes of this varied active life are jotted down in these two volumes 
with all the charm of Mr. Yates’s literary style. He brings home, in a few 
touches of consummate art, the personality of men whose names are 
familiar to the public, from the heights of Thackeray and Dickens down 
to James Hannay and Frank Smediey. The interest of the book is varied 
and abounding, and the story is told in a way that would lighten up much 
drearier passages in life. 


WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


.... If Mr. Yates’s life had been far less eventful, if he had known far 
fewer famous folk, the attraction of his style, and the skill of his treat- 
ment, would yet have made his two volumes very delightful reading. As 
it is the book remains, both for matter and for manner, not merely one of 
the most attractive additions made of late to the literature of memoir 
writing ; it is also a most valuable contribution to the historical material of 
the Victorian age. 


GLOBE. 


Mr. Yates has long since established his claim to rank as one of the 
raciest of raconteurs, and his recollections will certainly not detract from 
his reputation. He has, and, as it seems, without an effort, filled two 
volumes with pen-and-ink sketches, illustrating life in London in almost all 
its phases during the last fifty years. He has much that is plea-ant and 
new to tell us about many celebrities, both at home and abroad. We cannot 
give here even a selection of the many capital stories which are scattered 
profusely through these pages. For their retrospect of the drama the 
volumes possess a distinct value. There is scarcly a dull page in the 


volumes. 
SOCIETY. 


These recollections may be confidently turned to with the assurance of 
finding a great deal of pleasant gossip about well-known men and women 
told in an amusing fashion. Mr, Yates is peculiarly fortunate in being able 
to give a number of hitherto unpublished anecdotes and letters of Charles 
Dickens. A very full index and some excellent portraits complete what is 
certainly a very interesting autobiography, pleasantly and brightly 


written. 
VANITY FAIR. 


There are pleasant anecdotes about Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Carlyle, Trollope, Sir Rowland Hill, Hook, Abraham Hayward, 
Bellew, Albert Smith, Macready, Fechter, Grenville Murray, Mark Lemon, 
and many other men. It is hard to resist quoting sume of the stories. 


THE CROWN PRINCE of AUSTRIA’S 


TRAVELS in the FAR EAST. 4to. illustrated with nearly 100 Engravings, 
price Gd. 


MY WANDERINGS in the SOUDAN. 


By Mrs. T. C. S. Srgepy. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


MR.MALLOCK’S ATHEISM; andthe VALUE 


of LIFE. Five Studies in Contemporary Literature. The Professor in the 
Pulpit—Tennyson urder the Shadow—George Eliot on the Human Destiny— 
Natural Religion—Atheistic Methodism. By WuLiaM H, MALLock, Author 
of “Is Life Worth Living?” &c. 1 vel. crown 810. 6s. 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly translated 
from the German. With an Introduction by Dr. GzorncGze MacDona.p. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 
“ A remarkable work.” — Graphic. 
“One important feature of the book is what I may call its passive cynicism. 
‘There is one wonderful bit of satire worthy of Swift on a fashionable parson of the 


‘hind the world approves of —gen! and easy going in word and deed.” 
Licerpool Mercury. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her 


RELATIONS, 1796-1815. Hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by the Right Hon, Lord Brabounne, 2 vols, large crown 8yvo. 
with Frontispiece, 24s, 

“Everything concerning Jane Austen must beinteresting to that lady's admirers ; 
and the collection of ber Letters, which bas now been published by her great- 
nephew, Lord Brabourne, will be read with delight by all who cun find pleasure ia 
comparing ber actual life with the scenes depicted in her novels.” —Stuxdard, 


A HISTORY of the DISCOVERIES of 


AMERICA, down to the Year 1525. By Arrucr JaMEs Wrisk,M.A. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. with numerous Maps reproduced in facsimile from the originals, 
price 

“ A work of real value and great interest, and has involved the study and colla- 
tion of many old, rare, and not easily accessible books, maps, and manuscripts.” 
Harper's Magazine, 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY through 


ENGLAND and WALES. By James Joun Hissky. Demy 8yo. with 
Frontispiece, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREDT, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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